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KING EDWARD VII AT MARIENBAD 


CHAPTER I 

OMENS OF APPROACHING STRUGGLES AND 

DECISIONS 

A Hamlet nature ?—The King’s social activity. 

H AVING lived in that storm-laden period at the 
turn of the nineteenth century, with the 
opportunity to observe many things and many 
persons, I have collected in this book my 
memories of those summers in which I was able to study 
at close quarters the Sovereign who, next to the Kaiser, 
was the most discussed monarch of his time. But the 
reader need not look for documents in these pages. At 
the present time there is no lack of political works stuffed 
to overflowing with documentary matter. There are also 
plenty of more or less exciting accounts in novelistic style 
in which the fading echoes of these recent years still sound. 
Sometimes I have asked myself: Am I not entitled, is it 
not even perhaps my duly, to describe as simply and 
faithfully as possible what I was able to learn in the course 
of that series of summers spent in close proximity with the 
King, during a period dominated by two opposites— 
King Edward, and his nephew, the Kaiser ? Ought I to 
show the nephew trying to play the part of uncle, and the 
uncle, the keener mind and on the surface the more easy¬ 
going of the two, quite willing to take the r 61 e of junior, 
unassuming and ready to learn ? Yes, I feel it is my duty 
to speak, without sentimentalising those remarkable years, 
not hesitating to include the simplest and most human 
details, and so report what, by keeping my eyes and ears 
open, I found out about the Royal visitor who was the 
subject of so much discussion. 

Sometimes I reflect: Would it not be a crime to suppress 
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ia KING EDWARD VII AT MARIENBAD 

what after all was rather observation than experience ? 
Already, scarcely a generation later, we are told that in 
that first decade of the century there appeared in the skies 
portents of those approaching battles and cataclysms 
which threatened to bring the German Empire to destruc¬ 
tion with the Hapsburg Empire in its train. My role 
was that of a publicist attached to a King who was the 
guest of a foreign country. The journalist is bound to the 
fleeting hour, and should serve the best of his time. But 
may he not also serve the future ? How grateful we should 
have been to contemporaries of Caesar, Napoleon, Crom¬ 
well or Washington, if, after watching these men at close 
range, and their social intercourse at first hand, they had 
passed on the result of their observations to posterity. 

I have set down what I saw at leisure and in detail. I 
have not disdained anecdote, but I have no desire to 
compete with those post-war biographers who, with their 
feverish, high-pitched style, play on the nerves of their 
equally overwrought readers. Nor do I wish to succumb to 
the modern popular craving for smartness which sometimes 
marks fatuity. How easily do the deceptive bubbles of 
sarcasm fly from the pen of the writer who aims at dazzling 
his public ! At what a pace the lives of his heroes rush 
past us, devoid of all individuality, humanity, incon¬ 
sistency, ordinariness, anything upon which to base an 
estimate of the man ; as though he were all of a piece, the 
product of rigid law, a complete, ready-made entity. 

There are books of this kind on Wilhelm II and Edward 
VII. I know one well-written volume on King Edward VII 
by W. H. Edwards, The Tragedy of Edward VII , in which 
the King is depicted as a tragic figure sadly creeping 
through life like a sort of Hamlet. Personally I have 
never seen the King in the r61e of the melancholy 
prince. Though he often visited Denmark, the home 
of his lovely bride, and viewed the scenes in which the 
gloomy Prince of Denmark had passed his legendary exis¬ 
tence, no trace of melancholy clung to the happy nature 
of Edward VII. He lived for the moment, healthy and 
simple in his outlook, and though many thought he was 
deliberately and systematically planning the future, in 
reality his aims co-ordinated themselves spontaneously in 
a personality which excluded the sentimental or the 
pompous and hated rhetoric or bluff. This most natural 
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of all princes, though he was not deeply read in the 
classics, appeared to be the personification of Horace’s 
words: 

“ Nunc est bibendum 
Nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus.” 

What an error to ascribe an heroic pose, or indeed any 
pose at all, to King Edward, and portray him as a man who, 
to gain merit in the eyes of posterity, devoted himself to a 
political career. No, his vocation was first and foremost 
social activity. He was a master of conviviality in the widest 
sense, and in consequence also a past-master of tact, know¬ 
ledge of men, and worldly wisdom. And this delicate in¬ 
tuition and insight was the secret of his political success. 
Neither at home nor abroad did he flaunt England’s 
threatening power. The ship he sailed glided lightly over 
the waves of time, in striking contrast to his own heavy 
frame. 

The King, in fact, nearly always appeared in plain 
clothes, producing quite a different impression from his 
Imperial German nephew, perched high on his charger, 
his more flexible figure compressed in a steel breastplate, 
and wearing a shining plumed helmet on his head. Morally, 
and intellectually also, the Imperial nephew bore little 
resemblance to his uncle the King, though there were points 
of similarity. 

Wilhelm II also was a social being, but he preferred 
pomp and circumstance to informal gatherings. He was 
for ever playing Providence, always over-emphatic and 
declamatory, always in the centre of the stage. Whether 
one would or not, it was impossible not to compare the 
two monarchs, because both were so much talked about, 
the nephew consciously seeking publicity, the uncle unable 
to avoid it. Both, however were essentially different from 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, the doyen of contemporary 
rulers, and from Victor Emanuel II, the youngest, both of 
whom preferred to remain in the background, travelled 
little and knew less of the world, and were always con¬ 
scientiously absorbed in unseen, silent toil. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KING AT MARIENBAD 

The author spends seven summers at Marienbad following the traces 
of the King—Marienbad the continental summer observatory of 
the King—Edward VII and Francis Joseph I—The King always 
celebrates the birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph at 
Marienbad—The world of State Chancellor Prince Metternich— 
Meetings with leading Englishmen at the Bohemian Spas— 
Edward VII’s manner—Always dignified—Kaiser Wilhelm always 
between Mount Sinai and the barracks—King Edward always 
facing real life. 

T HE author of this book, then on the staff of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, spent seven suc¬ 
cessive summers at Marienbad and was thus 
able to observe King Edward and his entourage. 
When King Edward VII, on August 13th, 1903, came 
to the Bohemian watering-place for the first time since 
his accession to the throne, he was greeted as an old 
friend. He had visited Marienbad twice already as 
Prince of Wales, the first time in August, 1899, and now 
seemed to have the same confidence in the waters of this 
spa that he had previously had in those of Bad Homburg. 
But his subsequent loyalty to the Kreuzbrunnen had also a 
political side .It appeared to him incompatible with the 
very unstable and somewhat delicate relations that obtained 
between his country and Germany that he should spend 
weeks taking a cure in a German health resort, for his 
headquarters on the Continent were liable to become a 
sort of political observatory. Austria seemed to him more 
friendly, more neutral, and might even prove welcome as a 
mediator between JEngland and Germany. 

And so during those seven consecutive summers which 
I, too, spent in Marienbad, the eyes of the whole world 
were turned upon the town. The public did not content 
themselves with merely observing the “ Duke of Lancaster ” 
when, as a private gentleman, he watched the golf matches, 
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played croquet, or joined a shooting party at Tepl 1 or 
Bischofteinitz, but always saw him as the statesman who 
was plotting—as they thought—for or against something, 
intriguing with his fellow conspirators. 

The King’s sympathies with Austria were always 
several degrees warmer than his feelings for Germany. 
This remained true throughout those seven years during 
which the European political barometer rose and fell. 
The reliability of Edward VII found its counterpart in 
the no less sterling character of Francis Joseph I. The 
Emperor of Austria, in the course of a sixty years’ reign, 
had acquired a certain aloofness and serenity. The vacil¬ 
lations of his early reign, reflected for instance in his 
attitude towards Hungary or Russia, had long been 
overcome. His hesitations were now confined to the domes¬ 
tic affairs of Austria-Hungary. His foreign policy followed 
that of Germany, but without registering the zig-zag 
graphs which recorded the German Emperor’s varying 
moods and ambitions. King Edward could not complain 
that on any day of his many visits he had been embarrassed 
by any Imperial caprice or manifestation of Hapsburg 
megalomania. The policy of Count Goluchovski, Francis 
Joseph’s Foreign Minister in the first years of the century, 
always modestly adapted itself to German policy. It did 
not exert any undue pressure in the Balkans. And so 
matters stood until Count Aehrenthal came to the Ballhaus- 
platz , 2 and, deluding the old Emperor, threw the first 
spark into that powder-barrel, the Near East. Never, as 
long as King Edward was drinking the healing waters of 
the Kreuzbrunnen and taking the baths, was he guilty of 
the slightest lapse in the respect due to the venerable 
Emperor, whose friendship for England had endured for 
sixty years. Even when public opinion in Austria, in com¬ 
mon with that of a great part of the Continent, sided with 
the Boers against England, when the Kaiser in his famous 
telegram to Kruger had expressed his sympathy with the 
farmer patriarch of South Africa, and the Duke of Orleans 
had held Queen Victoria up to scorn, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow his warm friendship for England 
to be shaken for one moment. He expressed his sympathy 
with the Queen through Sir Horace Rumbold, the British 

1 Abbey near Marienbad to which the springs belonged. 

2 Austrian Foreign Office. 
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Ambassador in Vienna, and this gesture King Edward 
did not forget. 

The King always contrived to spend the aged Emperor’s 
birthday, August 18th, at Marienbad, and attended the 
thanksgiving service which the Abbot of Tepl used to hold 
in the festively decorated Roman Catholic Church. On 
this occasion Edward VII always appeared officially as 
King of England, surrounded by prominent Englishmen : 
the Ambassador in Vienna—first Sir Francis Plunkett, then 
Sir Edward Goschen, and finally Sir Fairfax Cartwright— 
his equerry, Sir Stanley Clarke, and his Secretary, Captain 
Ponsonby. He always wore the uniform of his Austro- 
Hungarian Hussar regiment; in the first years that of a 
Colonel and later that of a Field-marshal with the plumed 
hat and the order of St. Stephen. Year after year he sat 
in the midst of the devout congregation on the throne which 
was specially installed for him ; and always after the High 
Mass the Veterans would march past him, bands playing, 
flags flying, the King taking the salute from the balcony 
of his hotel. 

On the Imperial birthday the King would entertain a 
select company at dinner, sometimes at his hotel, the 
Weimar , where the Royal apartments included a hand¬ 
some banqueting hall; but more often in the big hall 
of the Kurhaus , for the number of guests sometimes 
amounted to as many as three dozen. In addition to the 
King’s retinue, the British Ambassador in Vienna, such 
English Cabinet Ministers and cx-Cabinet Ministers as 
happened to be staying at Marienbad, the company 
included various Members of Parliament and other 
Englishmen of high rank or distinguished standing like 
the actor, Sir Squire Bancroft, and The Times correspondent 
in Vienna, Henry Wickham Steed (later Chief Editor of 
The Times). 

The important personages of the neighbourhood were, 
of course, also invited, such men as the Abbot of Tepl 
and the First Officer of the district ( Bezirkshauptmann )— 
during a number of years this office was held by Prince 
Eduard Liechtenstein—and the Commandant of the 
military Kutiiaus. 

The King always proposed a toast, and always in the 
unforced pleasant manner that was natural to him. He 
would emphasise his genuine friendship for Austria- 
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Hungary and its Emperor-King, and usually his words 
bore reference to his latest meeting with “ His Apostolic 
Majesty ” at Ischl or at Marienbad itself, where, in 1904, 
the Emperor returned a visit the King had paid him a year 
before. The King never proposed his birthday toast in 
warmer terms than on the Emperor’s sixtieth jubilee year 
in 1908, after he had previously congratulated the aged 
sovereign in person at Ischl, accompanied by a larger 
and more impressive retinue than usual. 

From 1903 to 1909 the King was a regular visitor to 
Marienbad. In former years, when still Prince of Wales, 
he had been a frequent guest for the shooting at the neigh¬ 
bouring castle, Konigswart , the seat of the Metternichs, and 
had imbibed the historical atmosphere of the place, for 
the father of Prince Paul Metternich, the owner of the 
castle, was the great State Chancellor Metternich who had 
at one time been the Atlas who bore the whole Continent 
on his shoulders. 

But in these days of easy communication the King was 
much more accessible to visitors than had been State 
Chancellor Clemens-Wcnceslas-Lothaire Metternich when 
he retired here to enjoy a well-earned rest from affairs of 
state. 

In this atmosphere of regular yet varied relaxation tire 
King did some highly useful work for his country. He was 
the ruler of the British Empire, and a large portion of the 
world seemed to follow him to Marienbad. Karlsbad, the 
adjacent larger spa of even greater international fame, 
became a sort of political suburb or ante-room to the Royal 
apartments at Marienbad. In the course of those seven 
years were to be found in these two watering-places the 
chief advisers of the King : Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Prime Minister; Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer ; the First Sea Lord, Admiral Fisher; the Minister 
of War, Lord Haldane. 

During a succession of years I had the opportunity to 
watch the King in company with his countrymen, Cabinet 
ministers, and Court officials. How naturally, these men 
approached their King ! There were no formalities beyond 
the courtesy of good breeding ; there was none of that 
ostentatious ceremonial which in Germany and Austria 
characterised intercourse even among equals, and was 
shown in a more marked degree in the relations of 

B 
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subordinates with their superiors or of courtiers and princes 
with their sovereigns. 

The quiet restraint with which Britons, however exalted 
or modest their standing, responded to a summons from 
the King indicated incomparably greater assurance and 
self-respect than the German or Austrian heel-clicking and 
standing to attention when called to the Royal presence. 
There was no conscious majesty about the King. One was 
continually tempted to compare him with his two Imperial 
nephews, the Kaiser and the Czar, and to a dispassionate 
judgment this comparison did not favour the two latter. 
But to believers in conscious subservience, not to say 
servility, it may have been otherwise. There are certain 
people who cannot think of contact with a monarch other¬ 
wise than as something like prostration before Providence. 



CHAPTER^ III 

THE DUKE OF LANCASTER-THE SUN OF 
MARIENBAD 

Distinguished Englishmen take the waters—The English ladies—The 
King at the English Church—English season at Marienbad— 
Faith and healing watexs of Tepl. 

I N the first decade of our century, from about the 
middle of August to the ioth of September, the “ Sun 
of the Bohemian spa ” used to rise regularly about 
8 a.m.; that is to say it was at that hour that the 
Duke of Lancaster appeared on the parade near the Kreuz- 
brunnen. Simply and unostentatiously he took his morning 
stroll—a true King of the people. No cloud of majesty 
enveloped him, there was no pretentiousness, no pomp and 
circumstance about him. The rather corpulent, fresh- 
complexioned monarch, walking between two gentlemen- 
in-waiting, his aide-de-camp and his secretary, reminded 
one of Goethe’s phrase : “ das Weltkind in der Mitten.” 

The Duke of Lancaster when travelling abroad pre¬ 
ferred not to be reminded of the fact that he was the King 
of England. Yet people used to stare at him as if he were 
wearing a crown and not a felt hat, as if he carried a sceptre 
instead of a walking-stick, and as if he trailed purple robes 
instead of wearing white flannel trousers and a blue jacket. 

Yet how often the Duke of Lancaster must have been 
reminded that he was the King ! It was not only the 
curious, eager to see a real live King, who followed him 
about. Besides detectives, on the trail of anarchists, there 
were slate officials and local functionaries, jealous that the 
reputation of their town should not be compromised by 
any untoward incident. The Duke of Lancaster, a man of 
supreme tact, closed an eye whenever curiosity outran 
discretion. 

As ever, the English here, too, were distinguished by their 
restraint. Some splendid specimens of both sexes were to be 
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seen in the morning at the Brunnen. Their demeanour was 
calm and controlled. Their consistent poise set them apart 
from the members of many other nations, who, wherever 
they appear, must always be chattering and gesticulating. 
It was easy for the eye to single out the Britons among the 
many foreigners. They had more assurance, more self- 
reliance, a freer bearing. They seldom ran to fat, seldom 
suggested that Falstaff was a typical Englishman. In fact 
one is compelled to say that the most distinguished figures 
at Marienbad were Englishmen. 

The Duke of Lancaster did not require to make a very 
careful selection among his subjects. Most of them seemed 
fitted by birth to form the entourage of the King. On the 
“ Promenade ” he would draw one or other of these men 
into conversation—he would address a pleasant “ How do 
you do ? ” now to an M.P., now to a distinguished judge, 
diplomat, or private gentleman. Sometimes he was to be 
seen walldng with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Liberal leader, and later Prime Minister. Sir Henry 
had already celebrated his silver jubilee as visitor to the 
healing waters of Marienbad. He was a thick-set, power¬ 
fully built man, inclined to corpulence. His massive, 
brick-red face showed that he was not of a nervous tem¬ 
perament ; yet he was a lover of music. When Sir Henry 
came to Marienbad there was no need for him to imagine 
that he was anywhere but in England. He was always 
surrounded by English people. 

The English ladies appeared at the Brunnen in the simplest 
of coats and skirts, in great contrast to many of the Con¬ 
tinental women, who even in the early morning would deck 
themselves in laces and frills so that the rustling of their 
gowns almost drowned the splashing of the fountains. 

What a pity there was no Lawrence there to fix on canvas 
the blue eyes, golden locks, and lilac bonnets! 

To obtain the best view of England’s womanhood, it was 
well to walk in the direction of the charming little Anglican 
church in the Jagerstrasse. The Duke of Lancaster also 
attended divine service there on Sundays. This little 
half Romanesque, half Gothic temple, high up on the edge 
of the forest, viewed against the golden cupolas of the 
neighbouring Russian church, looks like a modest old 
English engraving beside a Byzantine icon. Lady Scott of 
Rodono had had this church built on a spot where the 
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fragrance of the pines and firs drowns the smell of incense, 
and the song of birds mingles with the chiming of bells 
and the pealing of the organ.... Up there in the Jagerstrasse 
an artist seeking types could have found all he wanted. 
The King was the picture, the rest were the frame. There 
were plenty of characteristic figures about him. Clergy¬ 
men with their black coats buttoned up to the neck, earnest, 
erect, dignified and lean, showed by their lithe figures that 
they, too, went in for sport, were as familiar with tennis, 
cricket, croquet, golf, and roulette as with their Bible. 
I could easily picture these reverend servants of the Angli¬ 
can Church, often sons of an aristocratic family, riding to 
hounds. 

Once the Duke of Lancaster had arrived at Marienbad, 
every day brought fresh English visitors. The height of the 
Marienbad season was really over, but the English season 
was in full swing, for the Englishmen came and went with 
their King. They enjoyed the aromatic fragrance of the 
pine forests. Though they had every possible comfort at 
home, it would be hard to find in England such beautiful 
forest paths, such lovely walks, such delightful farms. 
The life of the health resort also seemed to suit them, 
for they all had faith in the waters. Perhaps it is this 
capacity for faith that has made the English so strong. I do 
not want to disparage the healing waters of Karlsbad or 
Marienbad—they may work miracles, but miracles require 
faith. Karlsbad and Marienbad have something in 
common with Lourdes and Lorctto. On the face of it 
Marienbad has more sanctity than Karlsbad, for the Virgin 
Mary has given the place her name. The chief spring is 
named after the Holy Cross. Another one, to which chiefly 
anaemic young women find their way, is christened after 
the great fighter for the Lord, St. Ambrose. The springs of 
Marienbad belong to the Abbey of Tepl, and the monks 
own other valuable property here, in particular miles and 
miles of splendid forests. 



CHAPTER IV 

AT THE KREUZBRUNNEN 

Early morning at the springs—Groups of Polish Jews—The priests 
of the Abbey of Tepl. 

T HE King was by no means among the first 
arrivals at the spring in the morning. 

Anyone rising early in the middle of summer 
and making his way to the Brunnen —say between 
5 and 6 a.m.—might think he was witnessing the celebra¬ 
tion of some holy rite. The morning half-light showed 
black figures slowly drifting along like pilgrims, reaching 
out eagerly for their cups, and then slowly sipping—all 
giving an impression of rapt devotion. Groups of Galician 
or Polish Russian Jews, among them many men with 
wasted, drawn faces, long beards, and side-curls, stood 
about in long kaftans , as if they had met for morning prayer. 
Their faces bore an expression of melancholy. They 
might have been standing beside the Wailing Wall of 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, or by the waters of 
Babylon. 

Then appeared the owners of the place, the monks of 
Tepl in long white robes. Kindly, charitable, perhaps 
somewhat aloof from the world, they listened to the strains 
of the band. Visitors from all the points of the compass now 
filed past the bronze statue on its high pedestal, represent¬ 
ing another Tepl monk, Pater Reitenberger, an abbot who 
had done much for Marienbad. Beside this prelate of 
bygone years might be seen his successor, Abbot Gilbert 
Helmer, then in the prime of life. Another brother monk of 
the past, not averse from the good things of this world, 
had been Pater Zauper, a student of the humanities. He 
was a humanist not only in the sense that he taught the 
classics, but in spirit, for he had thought it not incompatible 
with the white garb of the Premonstratensian monk to 
look up in unbounded admiration to the author of Faust, 
the great pagan. Goethe wrote several letters to his 
reverend friend, which to-day are preserved as precious 
relics in the Abbey. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE HABITS OF THE KING 

H IS MAJESTY was always accompanied to 
his summer resort by a valet named Midinger, 
an Austrian by birth. The King, like most of 
the visitors to Marienbad who were taking the 
cure, rose early, took his first cup of Kreuzbrunnen at his 
hotel, and the second at the Brunnen itself. The head 
waiter of the Hotel Weimar, Franz Kornhauser, now pro¬ 
prietor of the fine Hydepark House near the Cafe Bellevue, 
always brought the King his water, either to the hotel or to 
the King’s private bench on the Knuzbrunnen “ Promen¬ 
ade,” where His Majesty used to sit and chat. The King, 
despite his accustomed courtesy, could speak sharply when 
things went wrong. 

In the morning, after drinking the waters, the King used 
to bathe in the JVeubad. By the doctor’s orders he dieted to 
some extent to keep down his weight, though he did not 
subject himself to any very severe regime ; he had no 
desire to pose as a penitent. The Ober or head waiter used 
to submit two menus to him every day to choose from. His 
favourite fish, besides the local trout, was the Hungarian 
Fogos from Lake Balaton. Grouse also appeared frequently 
on his table, and his favourite vegetable, aubergines frites , 
was always served. He preferred peaches to all other fruit. 
Once a basket of magnificent oranges was sent to him from 
abroad as a present, but he sent them to the wife of Dr. 
Ernst Ott, his physician, with a note saying that as her 
husband, to his regret, would not allow him to eat oranges, 
he had no choice but to pass on the forbidden fruit to 
Madame Ott. 

Every second day a King’s messenger appeared with a 
bag of mails from England, and the King was always 
accompanied on his travels abroad by a Swiss courier. 
Certain particularly devoted friends of the King, such as 
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Lord Fisher and Countess Romney, stayed next door to the 
Hotel Weimar , at the Grunes Kreuz. Many of the English 
would have considered it presumption on their part to 
stay at the Hotel Weimar while their sovereign was there. 

The King, who always had an eye for feminine beauty, 
used on his morning walk to greet a certain pretty shop- 
owner named Fraulein Pistl, who sold Styrian hats under 
the colonnades. From time to time he was kind enough to 
buy one of her hats, which she had to deliver to him person¬ 
ally at the hotel, and he also persuaded the gentlemen of his 
suite to become Fraulein Pistl’s customers. 



CHAPTER VI 

GENTLEMAN AND KING OF FASHION 


The tailors admire the King’s clothes—King Edward and Prince Max 

of Saxony. 

K ING EDWARD ranked as the first gentleman 
of his realm, not only in respect of moral 
qualities and outward bearing, but also in the 
matter of dress. Some people even regarded him 
as something of a dandy. But dandy and gentleman may 
go very well together. Many great statesmen and intellec¬ 
tuals have been dandies. Were not Alcibiades, Alfieri, 
Lassallc and Disraeli, Balzac and Musset dandies ? Of 
course they were so in a different sense from King Edward, 
who not only set the fashion, but established himself as an 
arbiter of dress. The care with which he dressed was 
apparent at Marienbad; his taste in the cut and colour 
schemes of his clothes was impeccable. He suited his 
clothes to the occasion, the season, and the time of day, one 
might almost say to the courses of the stars. Sometimes his 
clothes were so striking as to raise some doubt whether they 
conformed to the rule that supreme taste does not attract 
attention ; for only too often lack of taste and love of dis¬ 
play go hand in hand. 

In warm weather the King wore a dark blue coat, white 
trousers, and a hard light grey felt hat. Another, less 
striking costume was a grey striped suit and soft light grey 
hat. His trousers were always perfectly creased, and close 
observers of the mysterious rites of dress noticed that this 
crease was sometimes in front and sometimes down the side. 

Famous continental tailors frequently came to Marienbad 
privately in order to study His Majesty’s clothes unob¬ 
served. Armed with notebooks and Kodaks they recorded 
all changes. English tailors, of course, knew the King’s 
tastes. 

Many Germans criticised the King for taking so much 
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trouble over his dress. A philosopher or a saint should 
surely be above such things. But Wilhelm II, ruler of the 
“ nation of thinkers and poets,” used to change his uniform 
quite as often as the British King changed his suits. 

The King of England certainly did not travel like a 
pilgrim in a hair shirt and sandals, nor like that modern 
apostle the devout Prince Max of Saxony, with nothing but 
a small suitcase containing two shirts, a shabby suit, a tooth¬ 
brush and a comb besides his breviary and rosary, which 
luggage this humble Prince moreover carried himself. King 
Edward since the days when he was still Prince of Wales 
was accustomed—whether his travels took him to Biarritz, 
Homburg, or Marienbad—to carry with him, in addition to 
heavy cares of state, a vast assortment of clothes comprising 
dozens of suits in all colours and for all occasions, and fre¬ 
quently uniforms, as well as shoes, hats, and a large assort¬ 
ment of ties. He was not only the King of England, but 
also the King of fashion. 

When, perhaps on the birthday of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, one saw the King wearing an Austrian general’s 
uniform with its green plumed hat, one could hardly 
refrain from remarking that he looked strange in it and that 
uniforms did not suit him. It was otherwise with his 
Imperial nephew, who for his part looked unusual in 
civilian clothes and was only familiar to his contempor¬ 
aries in uniform. 

Prince Billow in the first volume of his memoirs writes : 
“ The Kaiser looked extremely well in the black tunic of 
his bodyguard regiment, the brave Death’s Head Hussars. 
In the white corselet of this splendid Garde du Corps regiment 
he enchanted both men and women, particularly in the 
south. He did not look so well in plain clothes and did not 
know how to wear them. His uncle on the other hand was 
the inspiration of famous tailors in London, Paris, and 
Vienna. I remember the foremost tailor in Vienna, Herr 
Frank, once admiring the King’s trouser crease. Personally, 
I was unable properly to appreciate the supreme impor¬ 
tance of this crease, but Herr Frank, a gentleman, not only 
as regards his perfectly cut clothes but also by nature, 
thought a lot of it.” 

Prince Bulow who, like Mettemich, was an able writer, 
was also perhaps the most eloquent speaker in the German 
Reichstag of his day. He certainly knew how to dress 
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well. When he was a young man of thirty, his elegant 
appearance, together no doubt with his intellectual bril¬ 
liance, earned him the praises of no less a man than Lord 
Beaconsfield, who at the Congress of Berlin, after dining at 
the house of State Secretary von Biilow, wrote a delighted 
letter to Queen Victoria, saying that the sons of the house 
had impressed him as real gentlemen. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BRAVE KING AND HIS 
“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 

The King’s “ Sherlock Holmes ” : Mr. Quinn, Schober, and Paoli. 

A N enemy of all fuss, the King insisted that the 
/\ official measures taken to secure his safety should 
/ % be reduced to the minimum. He had seen both 
JL jL. crowned and uncrowned rulers fall to the dagger 
or pistol of the assassin : Czar Alexander II, King Hum¬ 
bert of Italy, Alexander Obrenevich and Queen Draga of 
Serbia, King Carlos of Portugal, Presidents Carnot and 
MacKinley, apart from the many attempts upon the lives 
of members of Royal families which miscarried, like those 
made upon Napoleon III, Wilhelm I, Francis Joseph and 
also upon himself; but he never went in fear of his life, 
Beerbohm-Tree, the famous English actor, whom I met in 
the course of several summer visits to Marienbad, used to 
tell me of the interest King Edward had always shown in 
his interpretation of Shakespeare, and how much he had 
enjoyed the long soliloquies, particularly the tremendous 
tirade of Richard II, who when a victim of conspiracy, 
depicts the tragic lot of kings in words which thunder like 
the waves of the sea and touch an unparalleled sublimity. 
Sir Herbert recited these verses to me : 

“ For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings ; 

How some have been depos’d, some slain in war 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d ; 

Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’d; 

All murder’d .. . etc,” 

I was completely carried away. Then I said to Sir 
Herbert: “lam only a listener to the magic of the poet and 
of his interpreter, the great actor. But if I were in your 
King’s place, I think I should feel that the thunder of 
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Shakespeare’s King was addressed to me. I suspect that 
when the King heard you speaking these divinely inspired 
verses in His Majesty’s Theatre, they must have frozen his 
blood, and each particular hair must have stood on end 
before the demoniac prospect . . And I added : 
“ Perhaps you, Sir Herbert, know your Bible well, and if, 
as I assume, you are a Jewish ‘ Birnbaum ’ transplanted 
from Germany or Holland to England, you must still pre¬ 
serve some reminiscences of the synagogue. There is a 
chapter in the Book of Leviticus, the twentieth, in which 
those who sin against the law of Moses are threatened with 
the most terrible punishments. The Israelite who is called 
to the Torah on the Sabbath usually considers this call as a 
distinction. But when the chapter to be read is this chap¬ 
ter from Leviticus, as a rule only beggars ( Schnorrers ) 
who are specially paid for it, can be prevailed upon to 
appear before the reading desk and listen to the terrors 
predicted . . .” 

The English actor laughed heartily and said : “ You see, 
the King is braver and more unassuming even than your 
beggar. I did not need to bribe him to listen to that 
terrible pronouncement on the fate attending kings. . . . 
He has a good conscience. No fear for his life has ever dis¬ 
turbed his sleep. And he is able to appreciate the tragic 
sublimity of Shakespeare’s verse without misgiving.” 

When the King was at Marienbad a detective always 
arrived from England, who bore the official title of Super¬ 
intendent, but whom everyone knew as “ Sherlock Holmes.” 
Mr. Quinn was a thin spare man with piercing eyes, and 
was accompanied by Detective Inspector Hester. In this 
way the British Police watched over the King’s safety 
abroad; and in addition to them the Austrian Police 
Commissioner Schober did his duty with so much tact and 
discretion that he was hardly noticed. 

It is a pity that the King’s detective did not write his 
memoirs, as did Paoli the Corsican, who by request of the 
French Police always watched over the King in Paris and 
Biarritz. 

It is no exaggeration to describe Quinn and Paoli as 
“ Guardians of the King.” The Corsican, in particular, 
besides guarding two Kings of England had also been 
responsible for die safety of the Empress Elisabeth, King 
George of Greece, and King Leopold of Belgium and many 
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other crowned heads, not to mention many presidents of 
Republican stales. 

When in 1914 I went to the Qiiai d’Orsay station to 
witness the departure of King George of England, to my 
great surprise I suddenly saw our Marienbad “ Sherlock 
Holmes ” among his retinue. Though we had never been 
introduced, he of course recognised me instantly and threw 
me one of his piercing glances, which, however, was quite 
friendly and seemed to say : “ I’ve known you a long 
time, and am sure you don’t carry bombs.” 



CHAPTER VIII 
MAN AND RULER 


A 


N attempt to split a single human personality 
which happens to fill the r 61 e of' monarch into its 
i two constituent parts of man and ruler is not 
I -always successful. No one can really step out¬ 
side his own skin. It is often therefore easier to establish a 


harmony between the man and the ruler than to insist on 
discovering a discord between the two. Such a harmony 
existed between the man and ruler in Edward VII, and was 
made the closer by the fact that, according to the British 
Constitution, the King of England is a citizen king, or as 
some say, a sort of crowned president of a republic. 

During his visits to Bohemia King Edward made it quite 
clear that he did not want to depart from his accustomed 
mode of life. All that he enjoyed at home he wanted to 
enjoy abroad. He could not go yachting, for it was a long 
time since the seas washed the “ coast of Bohemia” men¬ 


tioned by Shakespeare in his Winter's Tale. He also had to 
do without his beloved horse-racing, but his conversation 
constantly turned to Ascot, Newmarket, Epsom, Good- 
wood, Auteuil, Longchamps, and Baden-Baden. 

Sometimes he went shooting, as in England, though 
there were no grouse. The aristocratic owners of shooting- 
boxes in Bohemia were always told that they need not 
make any elaborate preparations such as were customary, 
for instance, at Rommten, where the Kaiser used to enter¬ 
tain shooting parties, or at Pless or Neudeck or Donaue- 
schingen, where he was received with all the ceremonial 
due to his rank, and was unable except in the literal sense 
to doff the crown and purple. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE KING AS A SPORTSMAN 


The golf links at Marienbad—Lloyd George, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Is- 
volsky, Mrs. Hall-Walker, Mr. Drexel on the links—King 
Edward a good shot—The coverts of Tepl—The Abbot of Tepl in 
England—On the Glatztn —Prominent personages who did 
not come to Marienbad—The Kreuzbrunnen, the refuge of all obese 
sovereigns. 

T HE King, a great sportsman, was at Marienbad 
the patron of all kinds of games, particularly golf 
and croquet. Where golf was concerned, the 
Bohemian watering-place did not want to lag 
behind the United Kingdom, or behind Egypt, Malta 
and India, Hongkong, Shanghai, Pau and Hy&res, Spa, 
Cannes, Biarritz, Homburg or Wiesbaden. Golf welds 
the whole world into a single British colony, and the 
enterprising Municipal Councillor Rubritius of Marienbad 
was keen that his town should hold its own with the 
world’s famous links. 

The golf course stretched at the forest edge along the 
Karlsbad road in the direction of Abaschin. It afforded a 
view of the Erzgebirge and the Bavarian mountains. A 
handsome club house rose from among a group of fir trees 
and here the new club was founded in 1905 under the 
patronage of the King. At the Austrian exhibition in 
London in 1905, which had a special section for “ Marien¬ 
bad,” a model of the golf links was shown. Many matches 
were played in subsequent years for prizes given by King 
Edward. 

The golf links regularly attracted the cream of the English 
visitors, particularly the ladies. Lloyd George and his 
friend, Sir Rufus Isaacs, later Lord Reading, were also to 
be seen on the links. Indeed they were the setting of many 
political conversations. It was there that, in 1907, King 
Edward had a long interview with IsvoJsky, who had come 
over from Karlsbad. 
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Edward VII himself did not play golf, though he played 
croquet; but he liked to watch the game and was 
glad when a lady of his circle, Mrs. Hall-Walker, won the 
ladies’ championship in 1906. Mr. Anthony Drexel, the 
American yachtsman, was also a frequent visitor to the 
golf club, of which he was made an honorary member. 

The King was fond of shooting, though he was not such a 
whole-hearted devotee as the Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
took chamois hunting almost as seriously as politics. For 
King Edward shooting was only an item in a compendious 
programme of amusements, which included sport, bridge, 
and social amenities. But he liked to go shooting from 
Maricnbad. His favourite preserves were either those of 
his friend Prince Trautmansdorff at Bischoftcinitz near 
Pilsen, or those of Tepl Abbey. The Prince’s shooting 
parties as a rule comprised various Austrian aristocrats such 
as Prince Schwarzenberg, or the Counts Colloredo- 
Mannsfeld and Czernin. 

The King wore knee-breeches, thick stockings and brown 
shoes. There were always half a dozen drives and the 
King’s bag was usually a good one. Of course the tactful 
host usually assists the luck of a Royal guest. Thus out of 
101 pheasants, 580 partridges, and 10 hares, to which the 
bag amounted one day, 48 pheasants, 99 partridges and 
one hare had fallen to the King’s gun. Sometimes there 
was a strong wind and then the birds flew high and were 
difficult to hit. On another occasion the Kang accounted 
for no less than 210 out of 718 partridges, apart from a 
number of pheasants, hares, quail, and even a black 
squirrel. 

In the preserves of Tepl Abbey and the adjacent estate of 
Neumarkt sport was just as good. His Grace the Abbot, no 
mean diplomat, had seen to it that His Majesty should be 
satisfied with the day’s bag. Father Bernhard Gnad, who 
was responsible for the preserves, went with a number of 
gamekeepers to Tuschkau, Lochuzen, Mirschowitz and 
Gottowicz, where partridges were netted to be sent to 
the Tepl coverts, and there set free again so that there 
should be no shortage of birds for the Royal gun. When the 
coveys were not strong, the guests shot over dogs. To this 
extent the pious monks occupied themselves with worldly 
matters, and there were banquets given in the abbey at 
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which the bill of fare was certainly not limited to locusts 
and wild honey. Repeatedly the Abbot enj oyed the honour 
of entertaining the King and his English and French 
friends in the “ Blue Hall.” The King sat opposite a por¬ 
trait of himself in the uniform of an Austrian general and 
below it was the English coat of arms contrived in fresh 
flowers. When the banquet was a formal one, the Abbot 
would toast the King in well-chosen words. And then as 
soon as coffee had been served, a visit was paid to the 
church and the library, where Goethe’s letters to Father 
Zauper and the cup from which the poet had drunk the 
waters were inspected. 

The Englishmen, and especially the King, showed their 
gratitude. Not only were the Abbot and his subordinates 
decorated with English orders, but distinguished English¬ 
men, headed by the King himself, did honour to the Abbot 
—a man of the world—when in 1906 he accepted their 
invitation to England. The Chief Clerk of the House of 
Lords escorted the welcome guest from Bohemia to an 
audience at Buckingham Palace and together with his 
secretary, Rubick, he was received at, and shown over 
Windsor Castle by the King in person. 

We have already mentioned that as Prince of Wales 
King Edward had joined shooting parties at Prince 
Metternich’s Castle of Konigswart. He never returned 
there as King. He did, however, sometimes go to Glatzen 
Plateau, the property of Prince Schonburg-Waldenburg. 
Here the Prince kept some young bears, which caused a lot 
of amusement. On one occasion a brown bear bent the bars 
of his cage, escaped from his prison, and gorged himself 
with all the food he could lay his paws on, before he was 
recaptured. 

After the King’s first visit as King in 1903, Marienbad 
felt fairly confident that he would return regularly despite 
rumours to the contrary. Marienbad was frankly jealous 
of her reputation and would have liked not only to maintain 
her hold on the English King and his rather corpulent 
relative King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, but to collect round 
the Kreuzbrumen all heads of States who showed a tendency 
to obesity. And rumour often fed the ambitions of the 
Kreuzbrumen. Every year busy journalists announced that 
King Carlos of Portugal—he was certainly far stouter than 
King Edward—was intending to take the waters at Marien- 
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bad. Similarly another paper spread the news that the 
French President Falii feres was going to take a course of 
baths in Marienbad. This paper, which had a particularly 
irrepressible correspondent at Marienbad, was responsible 
for the spreading of these fairy tales through the world. 
But they were short-lived. The news of King Carlos’s 
visit was denied. It appeared he would have to spend a 
tedious summer in the Portuguese spa of Pedras Salgados, 
as his people were complaining that he was living beyond 
his means. 

One day I met the journalist who was spreading these 
reports, and he complained that he was at his wits’ 
end, as he had no interesting news to report. I told him : 
“ Your troubles will soon be at an end. I have just heard 
that Pope Pius X has been putting on weight and has been 
advised to take a cure at Marienbad. But as His Holiness, 
the ‘prisoner of the Vatican,’ cannot leave Rome, he’s 
going to take the Marienbad cure inside the Vatican. A 
number of cases of mud and a whole battery of bottles of 
Kreuzbrunnen are being dispatched to him.” The good man 
immediately telephoned the sensational news to his paper, 
whence my joke found its way into a large section of the 
Continental and American press. 

The newspapers printed a number of these canards. The 
whole air was full of them. The correspondent never 
wearied of breeding them, nor his paper of dishing them 
up to the public. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GENEROUS KING 


The mountain guide Burtinger and the veteran Kraus—The heaviest 
patient at Marienbad. 

K ING EDWARD, though he always exacted the 
full respect due to his position, could also be 
tender-hearted. On an excursion to the region 
of the Podhom, he met an old mountain guide 
from Abaschin near Marienbad, called Michael Burtinger, 
who, as an old soldier in Field-Marshal Radetzky’s Army, 
had been through the Italian campaigns of the forties and 
wore a number of medals on faded ribbons. The King, 
touched by the old man’s trustworthy appearance, invited 
him to come and see him at the Hotel Weimar, where he 
entertained him lavishly and replaced his faded medal 
ribbons by new ones, afterwards sending the old soldier a 
sum of money and a new medal. 

Another time on a drive to Schandau the King saw a 
man with a barrel-organ. He was turning it despondently 
with his left arm, while his right arm hung limp at his side. 
The breast of this old soldier’s coat was decorated with 
several medals. The King gave him some money, but 
when he discovered that the man also wore the silver medal 
for bravery, he ordered inquiries to be made. He turned 
out to be a man called Kraus from Schandau, who in 1866 
had taken part in a number of battles in Northern 
Bohemia. He had lost the use of his arm at Nachod from 
bayonet wounds, and had also been shot in the leg in the 
same engagement. The King had another substantial 
present of money sent to him. 

Sometimes the King would stop in his stroll and, full of 
sympathy and concern yet unnoticed by the man he 
observed, would watch a certain visitor, who had an 
appalling burden to bear. This was an Egyptian merchant 
named Achmed el Gamal, the heaviest man in Marienbad. 
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Every year this mass of flesh was to be seen painfully drag¬ 
ging himself along the avenues of the Bohemian spa, 
halting repeatedly from sheer exhaustion. One would not 
have expected to find any intelligence in this elephantine 
body, but his doctor informed me to the contrary. 

In general, intellect and fat may not go together, but this 
is not always true. One of the fattest people I have come 
across was Madame Helbig, nie Princess Schachovskoi 
from Moscow, whom I met in Rome some thirty years ago. 
Yet she was a woman with a fine head, highly cultured and 
very musical. She had been a friend of Tolstoi at Jasnaja 
Poljana and of Liszt in Rome and Weimar, and besides her 
mother tongue she spoke German, French, English and 
Italian fluently. At the German Artists’ Club in Rome I 
heard her play duets with Liszt. 

Achmed cl Gamal seemed to be the victim of another 
cruel mistake on the part of nature. He came to Maricn- 
bad for the first time in 1902 and had to be lifted from his 
carriage then ; he could only propel his unwieldy body 
with the aid of two walking-sticks. I was told that at the 
end of each season his weight had diminished by about 
six stone, and he was already able to walk a respectable 
distance, thanks to the efforts of his physician, Dr. Witz. 
He was destined to outlive King Edward. When he 
returned to Marienbad in 1910 he still weighed about 
thirty stone. Unfortunately, in the intervals between his 
seasons at Marienbad he always put on again at home the 
weight he had lost in taking the cure. 



CHAPTER XI 

KING EDWARD’S CIRCLE AT MARIENBAD 


The trilingual King a good listener—An oracle to his widely scattered 
family—On the balcony of the Weimar —Bridge—Sound common 
sense—British M.P.s—Back and forth between Marienbad and 
Karlsbad—Sovera land Cassel—English actors—The Marquis de 
Gallifet and the Duke of Orleans—The King enjoys anecdotes— 
Princess Pauline Metternich—A rainy tea-party at the Cafd 
Rubezahl —Russian visitors to the springs. 

E DWARD VII’s circle was an international one, 
owing partly to the fact that the King spoke three 
languages fluently : English, German, and French. 
Many Englishmen, including some in high posi¬ 
tions, even in Bohemia hardly seemed to want to be 
reminded of the fact that they were on the Continent, were 
never seen in any company but that of other Englishmen, 
and never spoke anything but English. The King, on the 
contrary, appeared anxious to exchange ideas with men of 
mark from all parts of the world, and to discuss men and 
things which lay outside the limits of his immediate 
environment. He possessed one quality, which not everyone 
can boast of, and which was certainly not a characteristic of 
his nephew Wilhelm. Besides being a good talker, he was 
also an appreciative listener. He was not given to mono¬ 
logues and long-winded speeches. He never made any 
attempt to outshine his companions in conversation, but 
endeavoured rather to draw the best out of them. 

From the moment he ascended the throne, in his sixtieth 
year, he had assumed a certain attitude of paternal 
responsibility for his friends, not, however, that he wished 
in the least to patronise them or play the part of Provi¬ 
dence. Without compromising his dignity in the slightest 
he abstained carefully from any attempt to set up an 
artificial barrier between himself and his guests. He 
had a special gift for encouraging timid people to over¬ 
come their shyness by suggesting topics with which they 
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were familiar, so that even the most taciturn came out of 
their shells in his company. 

At Marienbad, in the course of those seven years, he 
received visits from many of his relations. King Edward 
was considered by his family, scattered all over the Euro¬ 
pean continent, as a sort of oracle; much more so than his 
mother, Queen Victoria, though she reached a far greater 
age. This was because she travelled very little, while her 
son and successor was constantly on the Continent. More¬ 
over, while talcing the waters at Marienbad all his relations 
found him readily accessible and often affectionate and 
amiable, so that he enjoyed their fullest confidence when¬ 
ever they approached him. It may be said that more 
secrets were entrusted to him than to any father confessor 
in Europe. His penitents, however, came to him from all 
points of the compass : from the Neva to the Manzanares 
and Tagus, from Jutland to Greece, for everywhere on the 
thrones of Europe or around these thrones he had kinsmen 
and kinswomen : in Russia as in Denmark, in Athens as in 
Madrid and Lisbon, in Brussels and Sofia, Coburg and 
Bucharest, in Berlin and in Meiningen, in Sweden and 
Mecklenburg, in Darmstadt, Stockholm, and Christiania. 

His knowledge of his own nature enabled him to under¬ 
stand the weaknesses of others, so that he became the 
mediator who successfully settled many difficulties which 
were never revealed to the world outside. His influence in 
this respect was far greater than that of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, his senior by many years, whose sphere was 
confined to the more local environment of Vienna, the 
castle of Schonbrunn, and Bad Ischl, and whose family 
connections were limited to Vienna, Budapest, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Dresden, Brussels and Madrid. This was 
because the strict tradition of the Austrian Court did not 
allow its members to marry outside the Roman Catholic 
faith. King Edward received the confidences of relatives 
of all religious persuasions, for all Christian sects were 
represented in his family. Thus he perhaps had a larger 
flock in his care than the Pope or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

And this catholicity was reflected in the rich and ever- 
changing company that surrounded his dinner-table in 
Bohemia, Incidentally he had a great aversion to the anti- 
Roman-Catholic coronation oath, which tradition had 
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forced him to take. But from the first moment of his reign 
it had been his endeavour to abolish this empty, meaningless 
formula for ever. He was able to prevail on the Govern¬ 
ment to suppress by Act of Parliament this enormity, 
which in the solemn hour of the coronation insulted the 
Roman Catholic population of the British Empire. King 
George, therefore, at his coronation was relieved of the 
obligation to take this oath which was as alien to his mind 
as to that of his father. 

Naturally in the course of so many summers, with their 
constantly changing flow of visitors to and from Marienbad, 
there was plenty to discuss which was of a more or less 
private nature. His Majesty would then withdraw with 
one or two of his guests for a quiet talk. I often used to see 
him sitting on the wide balcony of the Hotel Weimar, more 
often listening than speaking himself, agreeing, doubting, 
encouraging and consoling, awakening hopes or gently 
dissuading. These midday chats in the intimacy of the 
handsome hotel whose facade overlooked the town below 
were no doubt fuller and more effective than the evening 
talks after dinner. 

King Edward VII did not seem to agree with Goethe’s 
opinion that: 

Nothing is harder to endure 

Than a sequence of happy days . 1 

He bore their burden lightly, the happy days of animated 
social intercourse, though he was not—like his Imperial 
nephew—addicted to blatant festivity. But he was always 
ready for the pleasure of convivial society at his table, even 
three times in one day. His circle was not conspicuous so 
much for intellect as for sound common sense. There was 
no pompous expository discussion, but rather a good- 
humoured and witty exchange of views. The King, an 
artist in life, liked to have Marienbad musicians play during 
the meal when the assembled company was large and he 
did not wish to take too active a part in the conversation. 

Once the King had made Marienbad fashionable, 
British Members of Parliament, from the most conservative 
to the most radical—but all of them loyal to the Grown— 
used to come there as regularly as in previous years they 

1 Nichts ist schwerer zu ertragen 
Als eine Reihe von schfinen Tagen, 
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had gone to Vichy and Aix-les-Bains. When they entered 
their names in the King’s visitors’ book they were as a rule 
invited to a meal. Out here they could approach their 
King more informally, and he seemed rather to relish 
gathering them around him. 

The cordial relations that existed between the King and 
English, Parisian and American Society were apparent at 
his dinner and luncheon parties. Marienbad and Karls¬ 
bad in the season formed a sort of big royal reception hall 
for his levees. If the King felt inclined for a change, on 
particularly fine days he would drive over to Karlsbad and 
lunch at the Hotel Savoy , or dine with the lovely American 
Mrs. Townsend, or with Clcmenceau or Lord Fisher. But 
these people were only rarely asked, or as the Prussian 
Court etiquette would have it, “ commanded,” to 
Marienbad. 

One of the most frequent guests at the King’s table was 
the Portuguese Ambassador in London, the Marquis de 
Soveral, whose natural yet distinguished and cheerful 
bearing appealed to King Edward, who appreciated his 
frankness and his patriotic pride in his small but glorious 
country. During the last years of King Edward VII’s life, 
the Marquis de Soveral and Sir Ernest Cassel were among 
the King’s most intimate friends. He did not care always 
to be surrounded by people who were continually stressing 
their subservience. For this reason the members of the 
British Embassy at Vienna, who used to wait upon him at 
Marienbad, were not all equally in his favour, though he 
always appreciated their zeal. 

Being very fond of the theatre, he welcomed cordially 
many famous British actors who came to visit Marienbad, 
notably Sir Squire Bancroft, Charles Wyndham, Beerbohm- 
Trec ; and even more warmly he welcomed celebrated 
actresses or singers from England or America, particularly 
if they were as beautiful as Maxine Elliot. It was not the 
King’s way to occupy himself too deeply with the artistry 
and technique of the poets and playwrights whose works 
these actors performed. Nor did he lavish superlatives 
upon their acting as the Kaiser did in the case of Beerbohm- 
Tree’s Shakespeare performances in Berlin. Tree, no little 
flattered by the Imperial praise, was inclined to set the 
Kaiser above the King. If a comparison be permissible, it 
is probably true that the Kaiser was more highly gifted by 
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nature, but proper measures had not been taken in his 
education to restrain his excessive self-consciousness and 
self-assurance, or teach him moderation and tact. 

These actors were attractive company ; for their careers 
had been so rich in varied experience. Beerbohm-Tree 
and Wyndham both knew Germany well and spoke the 
language fluently. The former had been educated at the 
Schnepfenthal Institute near Gotha in Thuringia, a part of 
the world well known to the King ; the latter at Neuwied. 
Wyndham had a large fund of exciting adventures to 
relate. In his youth he had taken part in the American 
Civil War, and when he first appeared on the American 
stage it was by the side of John Wilkes Booth, the brother of 
Edwin Booth, who in his day was reputed to be the finest 
actor of the Anglo-Saxon world. Yet Edwin was never to 
be as famous as his brother John. Edwin in the course of 
his career several times played the role of murderer, but it 
was left to his brother to perpetrate a deed which made his 
name notorious throughout the world as the assassin of 
Abraham Lincoln in the theatre of Washington. 

There were other prominent members of the English 
stage to be seen in Marienbad and Karlsbad ; for instance, 
Charles Hawtrey and Mary Moore. It would have been 
an easy matter to cast a complete English play from the 
two towns in the summer season. Bancroft, by the way, 
had earned the King’s gratitude by raising large sums for 
charity at his recitals. The takings were given to the 
English hospitals, in which the King was keenly interested. 

The King was diffident about introducing, to a larger 
circle some of the ladies with whom he associated during 
these seasons, but in the course of his many visits he invited 
several who were distinguished by their charm or breeding 
to his table, for he was of independent spirit and was not 
always worrying about what people might say. In these 
matters he was a law to himself; he believed he had the 
right to be a man among men. 

Pleasant memories of the dashing conviviality of Paris 
were evoked in the King’s mind by the arrival at the 
Goethe Haus of the great and gallant cavalry general of the 
Second Empire and Third Republic, Marquis Galliffet, 
who was always a welcome addition to the King’s circle in 
the triple capacity of successful soldier on three continents, 
Minister of War who had cleared up the unsavoury Dreyfus 
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case, and, last but not least, the ex-husband of a fashionable 
and beautiful woman who had been divorced from him 
years before. This old soldier, who at the turn of the 
twentieth century visited Marienbad repeatedly, made a 
name for himself there as a supremely chivalrous gentle¬ 
man. His chivalry was extended especially to beautiful 
ladies, several of whom followed him from Paris to 
Bohemia, where they were welcomed also by the “ Duke of 
Lancaster.” Duke Philippe of Orleans of whom Galliffet 
was a strong supporter (the Duke was the husband of a 
Hapsburg Princess whom he seriously neglected) also 
earned a reputation for gallantry, which gossip connected 
chiefly with the neighbouring Castle of Konigswart, the 
property of the Metternichs. But though the former Prince 
of Wales during his first visit to the Bohemian spa had 
associated a great deal with the Duke, Orleans was later 
struck out of the Royal list of guests, as a result of his 
unchivalrous disregard of the feelings of the aged Queen 
Victoria during the Boer War. This caused a break with 
the King’s past, for as Prince of Wales he had been on most 
fi’icndly terms with the Orleans family.- 

Though they were not as numerous as the British, many 
French were included in the inner circle of Marienbad, and 
many of them were inspired by feelings of great friend¬ 
ship for Austria, their only criticism being that she too 
blindly followed the policy of Germany. For Germany 
herself their feelings were the reverse of friendly, for the 
majority of them, whether old or young, could not forget 
the defeat of 1870. 

The King liked a good story, but many of the stories 
associated with him cannot be accepted without 
question. Many many years ago, I was told that at a 
charity bazaar tea in Vienna a famous Princess offered 
a cup of tea to an American, for what he thought a 
reasonable price. The Princess then offered him a second 
cup, took a sip from it herself, and said to him : “ Now 
I’ve sipped it, you ought to pay double.” The American, 
handing her a generous sum, replied: ** Thanks very much, 
Princess; but may I have a fresh cup ? ” This was doubtless 
unchivalrous, but one could understand the American, for 
the Princess with her thick painted lips could hardly 
expect a normal human being who was not a snob, to drink 
from a cup they had touched. 
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I have read in several English books that the same thing 
happened to King Edward, an American lady offering him 
a cup from which she had sipped. This is merely the 
Mettemich story in an American setting. Another tale 
which it seems to me originally referred to the German 
Emperor Wilhelm I, not the King, is the following : The 
King is said to have prided himself on knowing all the 
orders and distinctions of every country in the world. 
Once, however, at a State ball he noticed a guest wearing a 
decoration which was strange to him. He had the man, an 
American, presented to him and was told: “ Your 

Majesty, this decoration is my own invention.” I heard 
this story many years before Edward VIPs accession. 

Another example of repartee regularly ascribed to the 
King, who was a dictator of fashion for all the leading 
tailors of the world, appears in the following anecdote : At 
a charity fete he noticed a perfectly tailored man and had 
him presented. The man, who turned out to be a famous 
tailor, began with a good deal of self-assurance to criticise 
the clothes of many of the guests, whereupon the King is 
said to have retorted : “ We can’t all be tailors.” This 
too, I have been told, originates with the Metternichs, 
not of course Princess Pauline, but her grandfather and 
father-in-law, the great Chancellor. 

There is another story connected with this witty Princess. 
When someone was congratulating her on having reached 
her sixtieth birthday, she remarked that she could see no 
cause for congratulation. Then, to the protest that sixty 
was “ no great age,” she retorted : “ Not for a cathedral, 
but it is for a woman.” This sally has also been attributed 
to King Edward. He may, of course, have repeated it, 
mentioning its original source, for he knew and esteemed 
the Princess, whom he had met in Paris and Biarritz in the 
days ofNapoleon III. She was then the wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador in Paris, the jolie hide , who shone at the side of 
the Empress Eugenie as a leader of society in the French 
capital. King Edward saw her again later as an old woman 
in Vienna and Hungary. In the Metternich Castle of 
Konigswart near Marienbad, where he had often stayed as 
Prince of Wales, though never as King, he may have come 
across many souvenirs of the years when the Metternichs 
were at the Paris Embassy. After the death of the former 
Ambassador, his widow had no cause to visit the Chateau 
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of Konigswart, for as she had no son the entail passed on to 
her brother-in-law, Prince Paul Metternich, with whom 
Princess Pauline was not on good terms. 

One may easily imagine that during the seven summers 
which Edward VII spent at Marienbad—nine, reckoning 
the two visits as Prince of Wales—an innumerable galaxy of 
guests appeared at the Royal table, for he sometimes enter¬ 
tained three times a day, tea parties counting also as social 
functions. Frequently, when the party was a large one, it 
was not the King himself who acted as host, but some 
friend, who would submit the list of guests to His Majesty. 
One innovation for which the King was responsible con¬ 
sisted in having the band, which, before his first visit, used 
to play only in the mornings at the Kreuzbrunnen, play 
also at tea and dinner parties as was the custom at Biarritz 
and Homburg. He liked music at meal times, regarding it 
as a means of bringing the company together. On one 
occasion this gave rise to a disagreeable incident in the 
beautifully situated CafS Rubezahl. The rumour had spread 
that the King of England was to give an al fresco tea party, 
as he was fond of doing when there was a large number of 
guests to entertain. It was a bright but rather sultry day 
and many hundreds of people had assembled at the cafe 
for afternoon coffee, and incidentally to stare at His 
Majesty. Then suddenly clouds gathered and a violent 
thunderstorm broke. The skies seemed to open all their 
sluices and the rain came down in torrents. There were 
only a few cars available, and these of course first carried 
off the King and his party. The majority of the people 
present had come without coats or umbrellas, and as the 
weather did not improve and they were anxious to get 
home, many of them in desperation commandeered the 
shawls which are kept in all these places for the use of 
invalids, and some even wrapped themselves in the table¬ 
cloths. As some of the guests forgot to return their wraps, 
the administrators of the Marienbad springs next day issued 
an appeal to the visitors to return the shawls and table¬ 
cloths they had carried off. 

From time to time Austrian or Hungarian politicians 
joined the Fling’s circle. These were usually members of 
the Austrian nobility, as politicians of less noble birth might 
have felt out of place at the King’s table. Next to Count 
Mensdorff, the Ambassador in London, Prince Kinsky was 
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on the most intimate terms with the King, while Slatin 
Pasha, who had fought the Mahdi at Gordon’s side, was 
also a welcome guest. 

Though he spent nine summers in Bohemia, the King 
learned little of the Czechs, apart from what he was told 
about their aspirations by some aristocrat who had 
interested himself in this people for opportunist reasons. 
As far therefore as his own immediate experience was con¬ 
cerned, the King naturally regarded the Hapsburg realm 
as consisting exclusively of Germans and Hungarians. Of 
the other nationalities and national groups he heard only 
through The Times, where reports from Berlin and Vienna 
during the years of his reign were more or less anti-German. 

The constantly changing company who gathered round 
the King’s table were representative of every part of his 
world-wide Empire, rather than of the country he was 
visiting. It was not his fault that though he was on 
Bohemian soil he never came to know the Czechs, for it 
was the same with his Cabinet Ministers at Karlsbad and 
Marienbad. They had not the slightest premonition of the 
ferment going on beneath the surface in this country 
inhabited by two different nationalities. 

This circle of the King’s was pleasantly varied from time 
to time by the presence of distinguished Russians, par¬ 
ticularly the ladies, who formed a considerable section of 
those who took the mud baths at Franzensbad. These 
Russians were only too glad of any excuse to get away from 
their own country to one further west, and were equally at 
home on the Riviera and in the spas of Bohemia. The 
ladies were as a rule far more cultured than their menfolk, 
and most of them spoke Western European languages, in¬ 
cluding German, without an accent. They were often very 
musical and could boast not only a knowledge of musical 
technique, but even personal acquaintance in the past with 
Rubinstein and Tchaikowski. The King, who was quite 
as much at home at Nice and Cannes as in Windsor Castle, 
Sandringham or Balmoral, had met many of these Russians 
in the South of France, knew every detail of their romantic 
careers, and extended to everything and everybody that 
broad-minded indulgence which was characteristic of him. 
One of this Russian group was the once proud beauty, 
Princess Dolgoruki, who, as morganatic wife of the Czar, 
under the name of Princess Jurievsky, had been on the verge 
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—had Czar Alexander II not been assassinated—of becom¬ 
ing Empress of all the Russians. The open secret of her 
liaison with the Czar, begun during the life-time of the 
sadly neglected Czarina, provided a parallel with the 
tendencies of King Edward, towards whose vagaries Queen 
Alexandra showed herself so generous that the King did 
not need to sacrifice any of the joys of family life at San¬ 
dringham. 

Of course the fascinations of many of these distinguished 
Russian ladies did not entirely eclipse in the King’s eyes 
the male members of the Russian nobility, whose horizon, 
however, was a far narrower one than that of their women. 
Though the Russian women were so well versed in Western 
literature and art as to be worthy of their model the Grand- 
duchess Hcl£ne, who had long ago held her court in the 
Helenenhof at Karlsbad, the men certainly did not rise to the 
same heights in matters political. In many cases their 
political preoccupation was to curse the threatening Rus¬ 
sian revolution, while making not the slightest attempt to 
devise any scheme of changes or improvements which 
might prevent the catastrophe. King Edward evinced a far 
surer understanding of what Russia required, but as was 
his habit in such cases he was always very reticent when the 
Dolgorukis, Voronzov, Daschkovs, and Gagarines be¬ 
wailed in his presence the evils which beset their country. 
How, indeed, could he have been bold enough to suggest 
from his dinner-table in Bohemia any remedy against 
the canker which had for decades, nay centuries, been 
gnawing at the heart of Russia ? Or how could he throw 
doubt upon the good intentions of his well-meaning but 
weak nephew, the Czar ? 

He was more outspoken with such men as the former 
Russian Ambassador to London, Baron Staal, and later 
with his successor, Count BenckendorfF, or with Isvolsky— 
the two latter were frequent visitors to Karlsbad. But even 
in these cases the King was always careful never to expose 
his nephew the Czar, for whom he had great sympathy, 
though he realised that in his weakness he had succumbed 
to the temptations of his Imperial cousin, Wilhelm II, 
and embraced an anti-English policy, as events at 
Bjorko in the summer of 1905 clearly revealed. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE KING DIFFERENT FROM HIS PARENTS 

King Edward’s amorous excursions. 

H OW frequently the question is disputed whether 
a child is in appearance or character more like 
its father or its mother, or is a mixture of both ! 
This would be a particularly difficult matter 
to decide in the case of Queen Victoria’s son, King Edward, 
and of her grandson, the German Emperor. It was not 
easy to detect in King Edward’s simple and unaffected 
bearing any trace of his pedantic, doctrinaire father or of 
his stolid and dignified mother. His peccadilloes were 
certainly not due to his parents’ example. Nature had 
breathed a new spirit into the son, and had shown in him 
that neither the soul nor the physique of a child need be the 
sum of its parents’ qualities. This tendency of nature 
sometimes to fashion children as if they had nothing in 
common with their parents, was expressed even more 
forcibly in the Kaiser. Outwardly he bore no resemblance 
to the knightly figure of his father, nor was there in his face 
any of his mother’s earnestness ; and he had still less of the 
mental balance which characterised them both. They, 
placed in the centre of that Greater Germany which the 
genius of Bismarck had evolved, had looked forward to a 
reign in which law and order would be enhanced by liberty, 
the power of the nation buttressed by cordial international 
relations, Germany and England, linked by bonds of 
brotherhood, leading the entire world. 

These hopes were shattered forever when the new Em¬ 
peror took the reins of government and from the first 
seemed to cherish no other ambition than to be different 
from his parents, although superficially he professed an 
ardent friendship for England, lauding the wider sweep of 
the British spirit above the pettiness and narrowness of the 
German outlook, and admiring British sport and English 
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country life. Though on the one hand he had found plenty 
to criticise in German habits, this did not prevent him, even 
while enjoying British hospitality, from speaking slightingly 
of his uncle, then the Prince of Wales. 

No doubt the chance of destiny and the premature death 
of his parents, which had raised him to the rank of Emperor 
while his older uncle still remained an heir apparent, led 
him to believe that he also ranked higher intellectually and 
morally. Wilhelm II, who liked to pose as a new type of 
sportsman and yachtsman, used to smile at his uncle’s 
alleged excursions to the shores of Cytherea. The uncle, 
however, never allowed the nephew to guess that some day 
he would undertake more effective cruises over various seas 
to Lisbon, Cartagena, Gaeta, Baja, and Reval, to meet 
many rulers who, the Kaiser suspected, might turn against 
Germany in a moment of crisis. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE WOMEN OF KING EDWARD’S CIRCLE 


Any description of Edward VII which omits his relations with women 
would be incomplete—The ars amandi —Count Berchtold calls 
the King a ladies’ man—The women about the King—Police 
Commissioner Schober watches over the King. 

W E have already hinted at the Royal yachtsman’s 
fondness for visiting Cytherean shores. Marien- 
bad was a favourite port of call on these gallant 
voy agings. 

I hope no one will suspect that in writing these lines 
about King Edward and the women he admired I relish 
the idea of touching on this delicate subject. But I may be 
allowed to mention in my own justification that once when 
I suggested to a highly placed personage in London that I 
might publish a book on King Edward, he replied that 
any study of the King would lack its most vital element if 
the author prudishly avoided the subject of the King’s 
relations with women. A similar remark was made to me 
at Marienbad by the late Lord Rosebery. 

Opportunity not only makes the thief, but is also the 
most successful of go-betweens, and there was no lack of 
opportunities in the lifeofthis Royal yachtsman, who already 
as a Prince had played his part in this sphere. Though his 
parents had certainly not set him any example, numbers of 
his immediate and more distant ancestors of the House of 
Coburg, as well as of Hanover, had done their share in 
this respect. When he had visited the ancestral homes of 
his parents in the small German principalities he had been 
able to trace back the amorous adventures of Iris kinsmen. 
There he doubtless discovered that one did not need to 
visit the great cities of the West, nor the old courts of 
Italy, to find evidence of gallant adventure among the 
great, but that also within the narrow boundaries of petty 
German courts and in the atmosphere of German virtue, 
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the cult of Venus flourished. What a wealth of material 
for his ars amandi was available in the little town of Coburg 
alone. Those picturesque hills of Thuringia sheltered not 
alone the official courts of princelings, but also buen retiros , 
where anointed heads generously compensated themselves 
for the cares of state and their exertions in the encourage¬ 
ment of art. The stage, which these feudal princes were 
wont to patronise so handsomely, also constituted a welcome 
market to provide for their amours. What stories these old 
castles and charming summer seats, like the old castles of 
Coburg, Calenberg, Rosenau, and Reinhartsbrunn, or 
the secret love-nest “ Villa Niederfullbach ” might tell ! 
Or Ketschendorf Castle, where the future King Leopold I 
of Belgium forgot many of his worries in the arms of Stolze 
the singer. These could tell of hours of sweet dalliance, 
forming an idyllic contrast to Luther’s period of captivity in 
the Wartburg, and to other tragic milestones in the 
course of history. It is only necessary to turn to King 
Edward’s uncle, Ernest, with Duke George of Meiningen, 
the stage’s greatest patron, and the alleged collaborator 
of Wilhelm I and Bismarck in bringing about German unity. 

In addition to the many men of intellect, like the poet 
Friedrich Riickert, the novelist Gustav Freytag, and the 
historian Oskar Lorenz, whom he welcomed to his Court 
in the presence of his wife, the good Duchess Alexandrine, 
he also surrounded himself behind her back with a number 
of princesses of the stage to inspire him as he practised his 
hobby of musical composition. And what gay spirits were 
the two Leopolds who had left Coburg for Belgium ! And 
it was very much the same at the neighbouring Courts of 
Meiningen and Weimar, where Royal patrons of the 
theatre and Maecenases of the arts and sciences vied with 
the Coburgs in raiding the preserves of Aphrodite. 

The thickly wooded district which surrounds the Bo¬ 
hemian watering-places is reminiscent of the Thuringian 
hills. It had already afforded Goethe, who came from 
Thuringia, opportunities to pursue his wonted occupations, 
the ars scribendi and the ars amandi. And now on many an 
afternoon during those seven summers, it provided secluded 
retreats to which Edward VII could retire, for his zest for 
life endured to the end, and the waters of Marienbad seemed 
not only to help restore his health but also to renew his 
perennial youth. 
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That motives of an erotic rather than a political nature 
were ascribed to King Edward during his stay at Marien- 
bad is indicated by a letter which Count Berchtold— 
then Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at the Court of St. 
Petersburg—wrote from Karlsbad to Count Aehrenthal. 1 
A passage of this letter runs : “ King Edward is here and 
has often seen Isvolsky at Marienbad, but these meetings, 
at least as long as I was here, had no political significance ; 
they were rather due to the Royal visitor’s inordinate love 
of pleasure. I was always invited to attend these meetings, 
and could note that their motive was the interest which 
some of the lady visitors to the resort showed in His 
Britannic Majesty, an interest which was requited by the 
King in varying degrees of intensity. There seems to have 
been but one political discussion : when Isvolsky and 
Clemenceau—before my arrival here—were invited to 
Marienbad by Hetedik Ede (Hungarian for Edward VII) 
to dine with him. Since then politics have been completely 
relegated to the background and erotics have reigned 
exclusively.” 

During the years in which Edward VII visited Marien¬ 
bad, besides his faithful friends, there always appeared a 
number of ladies, some of whom could boast that they had 
once basked in the sunshine of the Royal favour in the 
past, while others could still claim that prerogative in the 
present. Mrs. Langtry, known once as “ the Jersey Lily,” 
after the place of her birth and because of her fair beauty, 
seemed to represent a chapter of the King’s younger 
years, though now she had white hair and was an old 
woman. So also did Mrs. P., in whose rather sharp features 
there remained little trace of bygone charms. Not so Mrs. 
X, a young woman of fascinating appearance by reason of 
the picturesque contrast between her white hair and her 
rosy cheeks. She cannot have been more than thirty or so. 
At a house where I used also sometimes to stay, not very 
far from the Hotel Weimar, the King’s residence, he would 
occasionally visit her. Sometimes he would call for her 
unaccompanied and take her for a drive in an ordinary 
carriage and pair, during hours when under some pretext 
he had given his retinue a holiday. 

But on these occasions Schober, the Austrian Police 

1 Contained in Vol. I of the eight-volume work Osterreich-Ungams 
Aussenpolitik iqo8 bis 1014 (Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, Wien, 192Q). 
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Commissioner, later Police President and Federal Chan¬ 
cellor of the Austrian Republic, who told me this himself, 
used to follow the King in another carriage, always 
anxious that no accident should occur. During the last 
two summers the King spent at Marienbad Dr. Brandi, 
who succeeded Schober as Police President in Vienna, 
acted as His Majesty’s guardian angel. 

In the course of the King’s many sojourns at Marienbad, 
new and old stars were successively in the ascendant in this 
firmament of British feminine beauty. A woman always sure 
of universal welcome was Mrs. X, with whom the King also 
liked to spend some time alone. Once, the proprietress of a 
dairy not far from Marienbad, the famous CafSNimrod, which 
was beautifully situated in the woods, had waited on the 
Bezirkshauptmann, Prince Eduard Liechtenstein, begging 
him to use his influence to induce the King to visit her 
establishment, an example which other visitors would surely 
follow. The Prince told the King about it, and one day he 
drove there unostentatiously with Mrs. X, followed, of 
course, by an Austrian detective. In the afternoon the 
King took a long walk to the Wolf stein, where, watched over 
by the eye of the law, he could enjoy some hours of chival¬ 
rous intercourse with the lady of his choice. But when later 
a new star blazed up in the person of an American 
actress, many others felt themselves outshone and 
neglected. And so, when a certain foreign Minister tried 
to console the former protegee of His Majesty for the 
apparent loss of the Royal favour, and took her away with 
him in his car to Germany—a fact noticed not only by 
the Police but also by the vigilant eye of the King—the 
King resented the Minister’s conduct, though otherwise he 
was fond of him, as a great sportsman. I met this young 
lady with the white hair and the rosy cheeks later at Baden- 
Baden, where the Minister never left her side. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE KING’S LOVE OF LIFE—HIS INTEREST 
IN MUSIC AND THE STAGE 

The delicate tact of the King—The King not prudish—The King’s 
dignity—The King an admirer of Richard Wagner—He represents 
the English taste for music—Edward VII less enthusiastic over 
Bayreuth than King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

P RINCE Liechtenstein, like the author of this book, 
knew King Edward as a most tactful man, and 
one who always jealously maintained his dignity. 
Once, at the theatre which the King used to visit 
from time to time, a Vienna cabaret singer was to 
appear. It was the duty of Prince Liechtenstein, as 
Bezirkshauptmann, or head of the local political authority, 
to censor her programme, which had always to be sub¬ 
mitted to him the previous day. When the Prince heard 
that the singer, whose triumphs he had already witnessed 
in the cabarets of Vienna, was going to appear at Marien- 
bad, he was rather nervous regarding her choice of songs, 
among which, he knew, there figured a popular skit about 
a priest and a countess. The song was rather risqui, and 
told of a timid priest who, encouraged by the countess, 
gradually drops his timidity and eventually his priestly 
robes. He sings, “ Were it not for my holy robes,” and she 
replies, “ Then take off your holy robes ”... Of course the 
Prince could not allow a song of this kind to be sung on 
the Marienbad stage, as the town of Marienbad was in the 
domain of the monastery ofTepl, and he could not consent 
to anything which might in any way offend the Abbot. 
The vain diva, however, would not leave well alone, and 
sang the song, which evidently was a favourite of hers. 
The King, with obvious annoyance, abruptly left the 
theatre, and Prince Liechtenstein not only reprimanded 
the singer for her tactless behaviour but made her pay a 
heavy fine. 

This incident should not, however, create the impression 
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that the King was a prude. He did not mind an equivocal 
remark, so long as a certain limit was not overstepped. 
At this time a play entitled Gretchen was making a great 
hit all over Germany. It was the rather amusing story of 
a very pretty girl of humble origin who, after seeking 
work in the capital, makes an enormous fortune through 
selling her charms, until a noble lady, who has undertaken 
the task of guiding fallen girls back to the path of virtue, 
banishes her to a lonely little Alpine town, where she 
has to do domestic work. Of this, too, she makes a 
success, but at the same time she leads the burgomaster, 
town councillors, and other prominent personages into 
dire temptation. One day “ His Serene Highness ” 
stops in the place because his car breaks down. Night 
falls and the authorities are at a loss where to house 
“ His Highness ” until it occurs to them to billet him on 
“ Gretchen,” who manages to turn his head. When the 
King told Prince Liechtenstein that he would like to see 
this amusing farce performed at Marienbad, the latter 
expressed doubts about its propriety, culminating in anxiety 
lest “ His Serene Highness ”—though this would be in the 
worst taste—should be made up as Kaiser Wilhelm. Prince 
Liechtenstein thereupon gave a hint to the manager of the 
theatre to change the usual make-up of the character, and 
King Edward thoroughly enjoyed himself without any 
political faux pas clouding his pleasure. He was most 
grateful to the Prince for his tact. 

The King always insisted on decorum. I have myself 
had first-hand evidence of his unbending strictness in this 
respect. On August 29th, 1907, when as a guest of some 
friends of mine I sat in the box next to the Royal box in the 
Marienbad theatre, I saw with my own eyes and heard with 
my own ears the King’s displeasure. The show with which 
the Vienna cabaret Holle was touring the provinces was on 
the lowest music-hall level, gross without being witty. Of 
course the ignorant actors imagined they were flattering 
the King’s taste, and glanced up to his box sure of their 
success. But again in the middle of the performance the 
King pointedly left the theatre. 

His relations with the theatre and with art in general 
were rather those of the comfortable bon vivant than of one 
whose emotions are really sensitive to the influences of art. 
He was certainly fond of the theatre, and showed it during 
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his summer sojourns in Bohemia. But it was the lighter 
muse which appealed to him most. At Marienbad he loved 
operettas such as Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus , Oskar 
Strauss’s Walzertraum, Lehar’s Merry Widow , or even the 
rather wild gaiety of Wien bei Nacht , in which a Viennese 
soubrette, who was truly of the people, used to sing her 
rather risky comic songs. The King also admired the 
characteristic art of the Vienna dialect actor, Girardi, and 
liked to attend Yvette Guilbert’s French and English 
recitals. 

But though he preferred the light muse to tragedy, which, 
according to Aristotle, purifies the passions, he also 
attended performances of Wagner or Shakespeare. When 
listening to the Master of Bayreuth no doubt his German 
blood responded to the music. 

No one attended the Wagner concerts at the Bellevue, a 
dairy cafe near the forest, more regularly than the King. 
Every year Countess Romney used to put in an appearance 
at Marienbad, where as tenant of Grilnes Kreuz (Green 
Cross) she was the King’s neighbour. She was a great 
admirer of music, and in particular of Wagner. The King 
used to sit in the open air at Bellevue, always surrounded 
by his suite and some ladies of the English or French circles 
of Marienbad, and listen with rapt attention to the Tann- 
kauser Overture, the Funeral March from Gotterdammerung, 
the Song of the Rhinemaidens, Walter’s Preislied, Sigmund’s 
Liebesleia, or the Liebestod from Tristan. Wagner used to be 
the King’s regular Sunday treat, and he liked to hear him 
again and again. This is evidence that he was not always 
“ earthbound,” but found pleasure in wandering in 
Klingsor’s magic garden, following Rienzi’s messenger of 
peace, or the flower maidens of Parsifal. Another Sunday 
it would be the Overture to Rienzi and the Walkurenritt. 
When Wagner did not figure on the programme the King 
would order some particular piece to be played, as, for 
instance, the “ Good Friday music 55 or the violin solo, 
Traume. ^ 

By the wish of the King a guest performance of Wagner 
by Bayreuth artists was given at the theatre. 

But between times he could listen with pleasure to the 
strains ofVienna music and the Vienna Drescher band used 
to play to him during his meals. 

Once when a Vienna singer, after a dinner given by the 
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Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, in the Konigshallo of the 
Rubezahl Restaurant, had sung Wagner, Schubert, and 
Delibes, the King insisted on hearing some real Viennese 
airs, and she accordingly sang the popular tune, Die 
Deutschmeister sind da. 

In his choice of music King Edward also represented 
England and the English people. Compared with Germany 
and also with Italy, France, and Austria, England has not 
been very creative in the realm of music, but has always 
extended her fullest patronage to great foreign composers— 
particularly of German music. Handel and Haydn were 
hospitably received in England, and Handel was even 
buried in Westminster Abbey. And in the days of Queen 
Victoria and Edward VII German music was still wel¬ 
comed in England. The great violinist, Josef Joachim, was 
a friend of Arthur Balfour. The University of Cambridge 
conferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Music upon him 
simultaneously with the Italian, Arrigo Boito, and Johannes 
Brahms. Brahms, however, told me that he had not gone 
to England to receive the degree in person, as he “ did not 
care about England.” These are the actual words he used 
in telling me so, forgetting that music has not only to be 
written—he certainly was one of the most original creators 
in this domain—but has also to be appreciated, and that 
musicians have to live. And whoever appreciated German 
musicians more highly than England ? King Edward used 
always to speak enthusiastically of the Wagner concerts 
conducted in London by Hans Richter. 

His physician would not let the King go to Bayreuth— 
which was only a few hours distant by car—as Doctor Ott 
thought the King should not interrupt his cure. Nor was 
the Duke of Lancaster by any means such a musical en¬ 
thusiast as his relative, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who 
would frequently skip a few glasses of Kreuzbrunnen and a 
carbon dioxide bath or two in order to run over to Bay¬ 
reuth and listen to the strains of Wagner in the Temple of 
the Holy Grail. Though King Ferdinand could now no 
longer walk through the streets of Bayreuth with the great 
composer, now laid to rest in the garden of Wahnfried, he 
was often to be seen arm in arm with that most exquisiet 
interpreter of the world of the Nibelungen, the greta 
conductor, Muck. 

With good German blood running in his veins King 
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Edward also respected Luther’s famous adage, " Who loves 
not wine, woman, and song, remains a fool his whole life 
long.” The story was told that an elderly patient at 
Marienbad, having been advised by his physician gradu¬ 
ally to renounce Luther’s three essentials, replied, “Then 
I’ll start by cutting out song.” It would seem that Edward 
VII had met with a more indulgent adviser in his Marien¬ 
bad doctor. The only thing the King seemed to drop 
temporarily was wine. This he replaced by the alkaline 
waters of the Kreuzbrunnen. But women and song were 
things he did not want to miss at Marienbad. Among the 
handsome women who graced his present time of life 
appeared from time to time others whose wrinkles indicated 
the past. It is to their credit and the King’s that they 
remained faithful. 

As the King, even when at Marienbad, did not disdain an 
occasional minor adventure—he was an artist in the enjoy¬ 
ment of life—those who were responsible for his security 
had at such times also to see that he was not disturbed. 



CHAPTER XV 


KING EDWARD VII AND KING FERDINAND OF 

BULGARIA 

W HEN the King stayed at the Bohemian spa all 
sorts of people would call to see him : relatives 
from the many Royal houses who had not 
seen him for some time and who loved to sun 
themselves in his kindly presence, his sage counsel, and 
his deep understanding of human nature ; members, for 
instance, of the Russian Imperial family, the Greek dynasty, 
and also German Princes and Princesses to whom Edward’s 
humanity was more congenial than the imperious manner 
of Wilhelm II. That in die course of seven summers many 
of the best and most high-spirited of Englishmen and 
women passed before the King goes without saying. Who 
did not, in the course of seven years, come to Karlsbad or 
at least to Marienbad ? It was at that time part of the 
routine of a normal life, or at least of the normal life of the 
“ Upper Ten Thousand ” to recuperate in watering-places 
and give the body a new lease of life by “ slimming ” and 
other cures. 

The House of Coburg furnished a regular visitor to 
Marienbad during many summers in the person of King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who, like the King of England, was 
something of a martyr to obesity and gall trouble, and 
more so to politics. They were two very different natures— 
King Edward VII simple and straightforward, Ferdinand 
complex in the extreme. The one was an artist in the enjoy¬ 
ment of life, little disturbed by book learning or pricks of 
conscience, willing to confide and enjoying confidence; the 
other a prey to ambition, dragging at his heels the chains 
of erudition in the varied domains of history and natural 
science and overdeep knowledge of politics ; a brilliant 
talker, yet inclined to be suspicious as a result of his 
experience in the government of a semi-Oriental country, 
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where he had continually to be on his guard against 
plotters, fanatics, and assassins. Naturally between two 
men of such different type, though related, close friendship 
could hardly exist. There may be some truth in the severe 
remarks quoted by Paleologue, which Queen Victoria and 
King Edward are supposed to have made to the Empress 
Eugdnie on the subject of Ferdinand, though, no doubt, 
the remarks were less ill-natured than they sound in the 
Frenchman’s quotation. They are understandable, for 
after King Ferdinand joined the enemies of France during 
the Great War there could be no pardon for the grandson 
of the Orleans King, however devoted Ferdinand may have 
shown himself towards his mother, the daughter of King 
Louis Philippe. Though an admirer of the French genius, 
King Ferdinand, in the course of conversation, liked to 
point out humorously with what courage his great-grand¬ 
father the Prince of Orleans had conducted himself on the 
scaffold. His only request had been for a glass of Chablis, 
which he cheerfully drained. 

King Edward probably did not appreciate the learned 
discourse of King Ferdinand, which would have found a 
more suitable audience in savants and artists rather than 
men of the world ; but the two men had some traits in 
common, for instance, a striking lack of prejudice and a 
recognition of the close inter-relationship between politics, 
business, and capital. Like King Edward, King Ferdinand 
was a faithful friend of Baron Hirsch, the so-called 
“ Turkish Hirsch,” who, by building the railway between 
Sofia and Constantinople had brought the latter city 
nearer to Europe. And both Kings admired Wagner’s 
music, though the Bulgarian ruler had an incomparably 
superior technical understanding of the German master. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH VISITS THE 
KING AT MARIENBAD 

Substitute for return visits to London—Great preparations—How these 
things were done in the time of Ferdinand I and Prince Metternich 
—The King as Austro-Hungarian field-marshal, the Emperor as 
an English general—The alleged revolutionary attitude of the 
Czechs—Francis Joseph returns via Karlsbad—“Apostolic Trans¬ 
parency.” 

I DO not know whether when, a year before 1903, King 
Edward had announced his intention to visit Vienna, 
the old Emperor of Austria had informed him that he 
would be unable to return his visit in London. More 
than twenty years earlier, when the Italian Royal couple 
had arranged their visit, the Emperor had omitted to let 
the Italian King know that he would be unable to return 
it at the Quirinal. The Italian Government, of course, 
shared the blame for not having made sure that the 
courtesy would be reciprocated. The reason why the 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not go to the Quirinal is, 
of course, obvious. As a devout Roman Catholic he felt 
he owed it to the Pope not to greet the Italian King in the 
Capital which the Roman See contested. 

The motive was, therefore, a political one, or rather, it 
was his faith which prevented the Austrian Emperor from 
going to Rome. We know the consequences of this offence 
to Italian amour propre , and how greatly it contributed to 
embitter friendly relations between Austria and Italy. 
But the reason why the Emperor Francis Joseph did not 
return the Kong of England’s visits in London was of an 
entirely different nature. The old Emperor feared that 
in his seventy-fourth year he would not be able to stand 
the fatigue of a journey to a distant capital and all the 
Court etiquette connected with such visits. He therefore 
returned the King’s call at Marienbad, and Edward VII 
was wise and considerate enough to appreciate the motives 
which prompted the venerable Emperor’s decision. 
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For the Bohemian spa the simultaneous presence of two 
powerful monarchs—or at least of one who was power¬ 
ful and one who still appeared to be so—was a tremendous 
event. Great preparations were made. If we are to believe 
Oscar Browning, the Cambridge historian, a special villa 
was erected for the sole purpose of housing the Emperor 
for one night. Of course this is pure nonsense, which 
Browning has incorporated in his diary together with a lot 
of other inaccuracies. The villa in question existed long 
before the visit of the Emperor. A patrician of Marienbad, 
one Herr Halbmayer, had built it for his own use and left 
it to the town of Marienbad with the proviso that it was to 
be used only by Royalty : a rather snobbish condition 
to which the town did not feel itself bound to adhere. 

The worthy town councillors sweated blood as they 
discussed the triumphal arches that were to be erected, 
and the other honours due to the monarch. Ancient 
documents were studied in which was described the visit to 
the Bohemian town of Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardyand Venetia, Galicia 
and Lodomeria. In those days—the days of Metternich 
—the name of Hapsburg, despite the fact that a mentally 
deficient ruler occupied the throne, had been much more 
dazzling than it was now that the Emperor was no longer 
lord over Lombardy and Venetia. 

In those old days all the prominent personages of the 
realm—and such the aristocrats of Bohemia essentially 
were—had flocked to Marienbad to do homage to their 
monarch, the more so since Marienbad was then considered 
a sort of appendage to Konigswart, the neighbouring 
chateau of the Metternichs. All who bore a distinguished 
name assembled on the banks of the river Tepl to be near 
“ Ferdinand the Good,” or rather, Ferdinand the feeble¬ 
minded. And now history was to repeat itself. Among the 
Austrian nobility that of Bohemia had always been the 
most powerful. Here dwelt the great feudal lords, kings 
within the kingdom of Bohemia, each representing a state 
within the state. But this time only the local aristocrats 
put in an appearance : the heads of the houses of Metter¬ 
nich, Nostitz, Berchem, Zedwitz, Lobkowitz. They 
a PPea* e d as a caste apart, stars circling around the Imperial 

King Edward arrived on August nth and was met by the 
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members of the British Embassy in Vienna and by Count 
Mcnsdorff, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to London. 
Emperor Francis Joseph arrived on August 16th, and was 
received at the station by the King of England wearing 
the uniform of an Austrian Field-Marshal and accom¬ 
panied by his suite. The Emperor wore English uniform— 
but not that of Admiral of the Fleet, for Francis Joseph, in 
contrast to his German colleague, did not attach great 
importance to the Navy. Though he was perhaps better 
entitled to remember a victory at sea than any victories on 
land, it was his army that was his chief pride. After accom¬ 
panying the King to the Hotel Weimar he drove to his own 
residence, the handsome Villa Luginsland, where ten minutes 
later the King visited him. 

The German and Czech newspapers vied with one 
another in stressing their devotion to the throne. Where 
was the alleged deep-rooted revolutionary mentality of the 
Czechs ? Only after the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was it suggested that such a mentality had ever 
existed. 

The same afternoon, after he had snatched but a few 
moments 5 rest, the representatives of Bohemia came to do 
homage to the old Emperor in the Kursaal : first the 
nobility, then the Roman Catholic clergy, the Army, the 
municipal and provincial authorities, the heads of the 
Protestant clergy, and the leading Jews. 

It was still the custom in those days for words pronounced 
by the Emperor, however trite, to be circulated far and 
wide. Indeed, the monarch never made any very striking 
utterances. At a banquet given at the Hotel Weimar in 
honour of the illustrious guest, the King greeted the 
Emperor cordially in German : “I am deeply touched, 
and shall never forget Your Majesty’s visit, and I shall 
always feel the warmest friendship for Your Majesty.” 
Whereupon the Kurhaus band struck up the Austrian 
National Anthem. The Emperor in reply expressed his 
gratitude for the fact that, in consideration for his great age, 
the King had excused him the long journey to England, 
and he drank “to the duration and consolidation of our 
traditional friendship,” while the band played “ God 
save the King.” At night the picturesque town was bril¬ 
liantly illuminated, the main street displaying a huge arch 
of incandescent lamps spelling out the names of the 
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Emperor and the King. Wearing Austrian uniform, the 
King drove through the illuminated city. As a permanent 
memorial of the Emperor’s visit a silver fir was planted 
beside the Roman Catholic Church. At a gala perform¬ 
ance in the theatre the homage of the Austrian people 
was expressed through picturesque folk dances in national 
costume. The final “ tableau ” showed the representatives 
of six Austrian and six British regiments against a back¬ 
ground representing the “ Burgthor ” of Vienna and 
Windsor Castle. 

Next morning the Emperor Francis Joseph left for 
Karlsbad en route for Ischl. Everywhere deputations turned 
out to do him homage. 

The Emperor, who by nature possessed a high sense of 
duty but no sense of poetry, had only one romantic strain 
in his system—his love of the chase. The rest of his exist¬ 
ence was so drab that no one could grudge him an occa¬ 
sional change. One such break in the routine was provided 
by his getting into touch with the people. For many years 
he had been accustomed to receive each week in audience 
at the “ Burg ” in Vienna members of the ordinary people 
who had some requests to submit. Sometimes the strict 
Court ceremonial was dispensed with on such occasions, for 
these simple people had not studied Baldassare Castiglione’s 
Cortegiano, the courtier’s vade mecum. But it was when 
travelling through the remote regions of his vast realm, 
rather than in his Vienna palace, that the Emperor really 
got into touch with the mentality of his people. And so it 
happened now in Bohemia. The trip was not a long one, 
but it was rich in slips of the tongue on the part of the simple 
folk who came to greet their sovereign. One heard a 
good many amusing details, and was glad to think the 
Emperor should have enjoyed at least some experiences 
which did not figure on the official programme. No doubt 
he was just as appreciative of these unrehearsed incidents 
as a concert audience is of encores. 

During these days in Bohemia the Emperor had some 
really humorous speeches addressed to him. For instance, 
the captain of a rural fire brigade somewhere near Karls¬ 
bad, standing at attention before His Majesty, apostro¬ 
phised the ruler as _ “ Your Apostolic Transparency.” 
Another worthy native of the Egerland fingered the 
buttons of the Emperor’s uniform familiarly, and a famous 
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shot from Saaz, the great beer district, when questioned by 
the Emperor concerning the prospects of the hop harvest, 
assured His Majesty—it was a sweltering day—that the 
“ swinish heat ” had spoiled the crops. When the Emperor 
reassured a simple shoemaker from the district of Tepl, 
who had appeared in the Imperial presence as head of his 
guild, with regard to the probable imminent end of the 
drought, which, he said, was sure to be followed by cooling 
rains, the good man replied confidently, “ I’ll bet Your 
Majesty anything you like it won’t rain for another four 
weeks ! ” The Emperor with a smile passed on to the 
next man of the deputation, and asked him what he did. 
The man said he was a tanner. Then, in reply to the 
Monarch’s question where his markets were, he bent close 
to the Imperial ear and confided to him that he must 
whisper because his neighbour was his business rival. 

While pulling out his handkerchief, one of the circle 
dropped a coin, and as the aged Emperor was standing as 
usual with his body slightly bent forward, the fellow 
thought he was looking for it, and, patting the astonished 
monarch’s shoulder, exclaimed : “ Don’t bother. Your 
Majesty, I’ll pick it up myself.” On another occasion a 
local burgomaster who had to introduce his worthy town 
councillors, proceeded to do so with the words : “ This is 
Councillor Dvorak—that’s His Majesty the Emperor 
Francis Joseph.” Then : “ This is Councillor Petrasch— 
that’s His Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph.” And 
once more : “ This is Councillor Smital—that’s His 

Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph,” until the Emperor 
at last signed to the burgomaster that he need not trouble 
to mention his name every time, adding : “ I expect 
they’ve begun to realise who I am by now ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


COUNTS MENSDORFF AND 
WOLFF-METTERNICH 

A MONG the members of Edward VII’s intimate 
/% circle at Marienbad there figured during two 
summers an Austrian, Count Albert Mensdorff, 
1 m. Ambassador to London, related to the King 
through his paternal grandmother who had been a Coburg. 
To him and to his brother Prince Dietrichstein-Mensdorff, 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor Francis Joseph, King 
Edward always showed a marked partiality. Contrary to 
all custom Count Mensdorff, who had done so well as 
chargd d’affaires in London during the absence and subse¬ 
quent illness of his chief, Count Deym, succeeded him as 
Ambassador. The King himself had been anxious that 
he should be appointed Ambassador, and no doubt had 
expressed this desire to the Emperor after his first official 
visit to Vienna in 1903, which was closely followed by the 
death of Count Deym. 

The King showed great perception in his judgment of 
men, though he was sometimes inclined to under-estimate 
character. For example, he was perhaps not always as 
favourably disposed as he might nave been towards the 
German Ambassador, Count WolfF-Metternich, who was 
appointed to London during his own reign. The reason 
may have been that WolfF-Metternich did not respond to 
the King’s love of entertaining conversation. Certainly 
Wolff-Mettemich was one of that handful of German 
diplomats who valiantly withstood the temptation to 
flatter the German Emperor’s self-assurance and vanity in 
their reports to their Kaiser and Chancellor. The King 
knew quite well that it was not the fault of the German 
Ambassador if Berlin appeared so antagonistic to a com¬ 
promise with England or to the demands of the British 
Cabinet. 

The German Ambassador again and again in his reports 
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to the German Foreign Office stressed the fact that British 
public opinion would not be satisfied until German naval 
ambitions were checked. And yet, as was his duty as 
German Ambassador, he took the greatest pains to submit 
Germany’s wishes to the British Foreign Office as tactfully 
as possible. Edward VII understood human nature well 
enough to appreciate all the subtleties and to penetrate 
to the core of Count Wolff-Mctternich’s mentality. Luckily 
the German Government, though the misguided Kaiser 
considered his Ambassador in London to be under British 
influence, prudently hesitated to recall a man whom King 
Edward valued for his loyalty both to his country and his 
duty, as well as for his fiicndly attitude towards England, 
lacking though he may have been in social amenities. 

Wolff-Metternich was certainly not an entertaining man ; 
he was a reserved and silent observer who came tragically 
to grief as a result of the lack of common sense displayed 
by the romantic Kaiser and his paladins. Though he 
failed to win the complete favour of the King to whom he 
was accredited, he certainly gained his high esteem. King 
Edward was not a man who liked to fathom deep waters, 
or to counter the silence and reserve of the German 
Ambassador by passing over a dull or delicate situation 
with a joke. 

The juxtaposition of these two different natures reminds 
me of die story of the famous Viennese actress, Gallmeyer, 
and the painter Makart, who was about as silent as Count 
Wolff-Metternich. At a dinner-party the actress was placed 
next to the great painter. Half an hour had elapsed and 
the artist, who reserved all his passion and eloquence 
for his richly coloured palette, did not once open his mouth. 
Finally the patience of the brilliant woman came to an end 
and she addressed Makart with the words : “ And now, 
Maestro, let us hold our tongues over some other subject.” 

Count Mensdorffwas quite different and very much more 
accessible, as I have often heard from those who sur¬ 
rounded the King at Marienbad. He had studied Edward 
VII’s psychology, and was always ready with some gossip 
about the circles which the King knew best: the upper 
ten thousand of the various European capitals, the realm 
of sport, and sometimes that of politics. He was always a 
most welcome guest of the King’s at Windsor Castle as well 
as at Sandringham and Marienbad. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


KING EDWARD AND THE TWO ALLIED 
EMPERORS 

EMPRESS EUGENIE AND PALEOLOGUE 

F RANCIS JOSEPH had never been to England. He 
considered his presence in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy indispensable. He had met Queen 
Victoria once in Coburg, where he had visited 
her in 1863 on his way from the Reunion of German 
Princes at Frankfort, the Furstentag. He had also greeted 
her at Innsbruck when she was passing through from Italy 
to Germany. On the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee in 
1887 he had delegated his son, the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
to represent him in London. 

Later he again saw the old Queen on the Riviera, 
calling on her at Cimiez when he was visiting his wife, the 
Empress Elisabeth, at Cap Martin. But though his meet¬ 
ings with the mother were infrequent he often saw her son. 
Mother and son, the latter then Prince of Wales, both 
cherished a great respect for the Emperor of Austria. His 
simple, distinguished, and dignified manner, untainted 
by whims or caprices, had very quickly won him the esteem 
of Englishmen and Americans. With the Anglo-Saxons his 
prestige increased as his age advanced. 

In later years ex-President Roosevelt, on the occasion 
of his visit to Vienna, was to bear witness to the veneration 
which the old Emperor, tire doyen of European sovereigns, 
enjoyed in Anglo-Saxon countries. Perhaps the supposition 
is justified that if Emperor Francis Joseph had lived to see 
the end of the war, he might, thanks to the authority 
concentrated in his person, have saved his country from the 
worst, whereas the world showed no mercy to his grand¬ 
nephew, the young Emperor Karl. 

As Prince of Wales, as well as in his capacity of King of 
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England, Edward VII often had opportunity for friendly 
discussion upon various matters with the Emperor of 
Austria. The official visit paid by the King to Vienna in 
1903 had been preceded by numerous other visits in pre¬ 
vious years, for social interests frequently brought the 
Prince of Wales to Austria-Hungary, and even more to 
Hungary than to Austria. He had close ties with members 
of the Hungarian nobility, in particular the family of 
Count, later Prince, Festetits. During the shooting season 
he was repeatedly a guest at the Festetits country estate of 
Keszthely in the Hungarian comitat of Zala which lies on 
the north-western corner of Lake Balaton, where the lady 
of the house. Princess Festetits, vie Hamilton and previously 
married to the Prince of Monaco, dispensed hospitality on a 
lavish scale. But in Austria, too, the King had relatives, 
the Princess of Coburg and the family of Dietrichstein- 
Mensdorff, while with Crown Prince Rudolph, whose 
liberal nature and impatience of red tape and etiquette 
attracted him, he was even more intimate than with the 
Emperor. 

Some years before his tragic suicide Prince Rudolph had 
entered the family circle through his marriage with the 
Belgian Princess Stephanie, a Coburg. The Prince of Wales 
had also frequently come to Austria as a private gentleman, 
having acquired in Paris a certain taste for the Bohemian 
life. Often he was the guest of Baron Moriz Hirsch, who 
owned property in Moravia, Austriaj and especially in 
Hungary, and who, inspired no doubt by an ambition 
which bordered on snobbery, delighted to entertain the 
British heir-apparent under his own roof. The result was 
that the Baron, thus brought into contact with high and 
even the highest circles, found his business interests 
advanced even more than his social ambitions. It is 
possible that King Edward, who possessed a grateful nature, 
may later have felt under an obligation to show his 
gratitude to the Baron for- financial assistance granted him 
in the days when his private purse was light, while his 
passion for cards and other amusements was strong. Nor 
is it unlikely that the King induced Hirsch to contribute to 
the many charities he sponsored. 

At the same time it should be placed to the credit of 
Baron Hirsch that his attachment to the Prince of Wales 
was also connected with the fact that the latter gave much 
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sympathetic help in the work of alleviating the cruel condi¬ 
tions of life to which the Baron’s Jewish brethren were sub¬ 
jected in Russia and Rumania. It would be calumny to 
suggest that the Prince of Wales gave his moral support in 
the Jewish question merely in return for money. The 
Prince, and later the King, was of a thoroughly noble 
nature and it is regrettable that such grave misjudgments 
should have been allowed to appear in print in recent 
years. 

It is not easy to refrain from contradiction when one 
reads in the second volume of Nowak’s Third German 
Empire the words : “ At Homburg Edward lived as he did 
everywhere, the retiring life of a distinguished grand seigneur, 
unostentatious in his bearing and hardly distinguishable 
from any other visitor to the spa. Pie took his meals at the 
hotel—recherche little luncheons and dinners to which as a 
rule he would invite a dozen gentlemen, prominent foreigners 
passing through, men from South Africa, important busi¬ 
ness men and brewers, who had to pay a thousand guineas 
for the honour of the invitation. Even the non-exotic guests 
had to pay for these lunches out of their own purses. When 
the gentlemen rose from table, the head waiter would 
stand at the door with the bill. Nobody resented this : it 
was all managed with great tact, strange though it may 
seem.” 

This aspersion cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The impertinent strictures uttered by this author call for 
thorough examination, as also do his comments upon 
Prince Biilow, who figures in Nowak’s book as a conceited 
simpleton, just as Edward VII, the former Prince of Wales, 
is portrayed as a fashionable ne’er-do-well. Unchivalrous 
judgments like these are as easy to utter as they are 
impossible to substantiate. Surely it is worthy of note that 
men who knew Edward VII well had a vastly higher 
opinion of him. We are describing the King’s visits to 
Austrian territory where, adding all the weeks together, it 
will be found that he certainly spent a year or more. 

How does Count Mensdorff speak of the King—the man 
who was once Ambassador to the Court of St. James ? In 
repeated conversation with him I have heard him stress the 
King’s > nobility of character, great kindness of heart, 
reliability, and his wish to be of service to the community 
as well as to individuals. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
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also had a high opinion of the King and was personally 
much attached to him, though his Imperial German ally 
had missed no opportunity of trying to belittle him. 
Did perhaps the Empress Eugenie, whom Francis Joseph 
first saw as a dethroned Queen in widow’s weeds at Cap 
Martin, who later visited him at Bad Ischl, and who also 
knew King Edward well, report anything unfavourable 
about him to Maurice Paleologue when the latter used to 
wait on her as she passed through Paris ? 

During the years in which Edward VII came to Bohemia 
the Emperor Francis Joseph had had lengthy and earnest 
conversations with him at Ischl and Marienbad, notably 
at Ischl in the modest Imperial Villa, or at the 
Hotel Elisabeth when the Emperor visited the King. The 
two monarchs used then to take drives in a victoria, drawn 
by two fine horses, through the scented pine forests along 
mountain slopes and past green-fringed lakes. But though, 
no doubt, the Emperor may have discussed many problems 
with theyounger monarch, whose outlook was a brighter one, 
who was less oppressed by cares, and who had suffered fewer 
vicissitudes in the past, we are entitled to assume that none 
of these conversations was of the nature referred to by 
Paleologue in his talks with the Empress Eugenie. 

The Frenchman reports that on one of these occasions 
the Emperor had told the ex-Empress of the French that 
after his death the Hapsburg realm might, he feared, 
collapse. Is it likely that Francis Joseph ever said such a 
thing ? It is true that he had little confidence in his heir- 
apparent, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. But just as 
the Pope is convinced that the Rock of St. Peter will never 
be undermined by the floods of the ages and that the cupola 
of Bramante will continue to span the graves of the Apostles 
for centuries to come, so was the Emperor of Austria con¬ 
vinced that six past centuries of Hapsburg rule constituted 
a mere fragment of the time during which this dynasty was 
destined to endure. 

The monarch, who was approaching his eightieth year, 
was as little subject as the Pope to gloomy forebodings of 
destruction for the holy throne of the Hapsburgs. Kings, 
emperors, and popes ao not believe in the mortality of 
those things which they regard not as material but as 
eternal and supernatural. Thus the Hapsburg realm 
seemed to the Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, 
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His Apostolic Majesty, King of Jerusalem, as eternal as the 
Church of Rome appeared to the Pope. It may be men¬ 
tioned incidentally that the book containing the dialogues 
of the French Academician with the Empress Eugenie is 
full of judgments which testify to the prophetic spirit of 
these two. 

The consequences of the Great War, the downfall of 
Germany, the collapse of nearly all the thrones of Europe, 
the reversion of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the dissolution 
of the Hapsburg monarchy, the transformation of the 
Danube and Balkan slates into new or extended or dimin¬ 
ished organisms ; all these things, without exception, were 
predicted as the dethroned matron unburdened her soul to 
the French diplomat in a confession which he assures us 
was intended to be published only after her death. Perhaps 
at that advanced age the Empress’s memory was weak, but 
it is a pity that these transcriptions of the dialogues were 
not made immediately after each avowal, and deposited, 
under seal, in the archives of some neutral country, 
so that they might have been opened immediately 
after the death of the Empress in 1920, and delivered over 
to the general public. It is a pity that a certain feeling of 
mistrust tempts us to regard these confessions transcribed 
into the sparkling prose of the French academician as what 
in late Latin is known as vaticinatio ex eventu. 

A meeting with Emperor Francis Joseph was always a 
treat for King Edward. However different the two 
monarchs might be in their tastes and outlook, their broad¬ 
mindedness and tolerance enabled them at once to establish 
touch with each other. Both, however, had to take them¬ 
selves in hand when called upon to meet Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Neither cared for his over-emphasised display of feeling 
and the exaggerated language in which it was expressed. 
Men of true distinction are not easily prompted to make 
confessions and many feel a vague sense of discomfort when 
a neighbour proclaims his feelings too loudly and expects 
an equal lack of reticence in return. When King Edward 
and Emperor Francis Joseph met, both felt, no doubt, how 
well they fitted in together, how little they were in each 
other’s way, how pleasantly and easily they could converse. 

Once more it was shown that it does not require ties of 
blood to bind two persons together—the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, a mixture of an old soldier keen on military 
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manoeuvres and of a privy councillor absorbed in deeds 
and documents, had his roots deep in the soil which he 
had inherited from his forefathers, and though the sea 
might lap against the shores of his realm and proud 
memories of the Battle of Lissa might appear as a halo 
round his white head, his heart did not yearn for the 
slightest extension of sea power. A stretch of the Adriatic 
coast sufficed him and so there was no point at issue 
between the old Emperor and the King of England. The 
King knew that when he went to visit the old monarch he 
could look forward to a calm exchange of ideas, such as is 
customary in the normal and natural intercourse of people 
who wish each other well. 

Matters were different when they were expecting, the 
one his ally, and the other his nephew and opponent, 
Wilhelm II. Then excursions and alarums were inevit¬ 
able ; a flourish of clarions and trumpets seemed to pro¬ 
claim his coming to an astonished world. For this kind of 
alliance the word ** Holy ” seemed almost profane. Cer¬ 
tainly compared with that of Wilhelm II, the vocabulary 
of Francis Joseph was somewhat limited and lacking in 
brilliance. Ruler over an Empire in which, when he was 
born, memories of Beethoven and Schubert were still 
green, and surrounded in his childhood by the highest 
musical tradition, he had himself “ no music in his soul ” 
unless it were the famous military marches of Austria, in 
particular the Radetzky march. Yet Edward VII found it 
easier to approach this natural soul which revealed itself 
through a dry official mind than to establish any warm 
relations with his nephew, whose theatrical imperiousness 
expressed itself in the strident tones of the parade-ground. 

Francis Joseph and Edward could look into each other’s 
eyes without embarrassment. Neither of them knew 
Macchiavelli, except as a name, neither had thought or 
talked himself into suspicion. They were different, quite 
different from the Kaiser, who was so greatly attracted by 
the over-fastidious, involved statecraft of Bulow and Hol¬ 
stein, that even a Bethmann-Hollweg had failed to control 
him. Though Billow’s successor, Bethmann-Hollweg was 
hailed in England as a man to be trusted, and though 
Haldane went the length, when talking to a foreign 
ambassador, of mentioning that he felt as safe with him as 
if Abraham Lincoln stood in front of him, yet the rift which 
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had divided the two countries and widened to a gulf under 
his predecessor could not be bridged over—for it was too 
late. The idea could no longer be banished from the British 
mind that Wilhelm II wanted to add to the lands he had 
inherited from his forefathers, the seas and, if possible, 
Heaven, for he imagined himself supreme in the theological 
sense also. 

Between Edward VII and Francis Joseph there were no 
mental reserves, no arrifre-pensSes or barriers. The realism 
and perfect simplicity of the two men brought them 
together. The fact that the interests of one were centred 
on the land and on his army, while the other contentedly 
cruised the seas, neither of them crying for the moon, left 
them ample scope for free intercourse at their meetings in 
Austria, meetings which might have been repeated shortly 
before the King’s death, had not Count Aehrenthal, 
infected to the detriment of all sound reason by Billow’s 
policy, shattered these pleasant relations like a thunderbolt. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE TRAVELLING KING AND 
THE TRAVELLING KAISER 

Edward VII wanted to be a prince of peace and a friend to Germany— 
Lost opportunities. 

T HE King and the British Goverment had decided 
to abandon the isolation of England which had 
been so keenly felt during the Boer War and to 
attempt a rapprochement with Germany, and, 
should this be unsuccessful, to make use of Edward VII’s 
long-standing predilection for French ways, Parisian con¬ 
viviality, the French outlook, Gallic wit and taste, in order 
to reach a friendly understanding with France. Thus the 
King, after the peace with South Africa had further 
extended his realm, and attempts to reach agreement with 
Germany had failed, proceeded at least to pave the way for 
an understanding with France. 

Starting with the settlement of differences in Africa, this 
Entente was to ease the Egyptian situation in favour of 
England by means of complete renunciation by France, 
and the Moroccan situation in France’s favour by means 
of equally comple :e renunciation by England. This under¬ 
standing was finally reached after a great many obstacles 
had been cleared away, and it later developed into the 
“ Entente Cordiale,” though it had actually existed since 
1903. It should not, however, be forgotten that England, 
before she began these overtures to France, had tried in vain 
to win Germany over to her side, and Edward VII’s first 
official interview with a foreign ruler, after his accession, 
was with Wilhelm II at Wilhelmshohe. 

The King, like his nephew the Kaiser, made every effort 
to further the interests of his country through travel. 

The Germans liked to call their Emperor the “ Travel¬ 
ling Kaiser ” or ** Wandering Willie ” as the English used 
to say. Edward VII might equally well have been called 
the “ Travelling King.” In both uncle and nephew the 
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changing times were reflected. The older generation of 
rulers seemed to find little pleasure in the nomadic life 
which appealed so strongly to the younger. Wilhelm I 
had not been easily persuaded to move himself and his iron 
camp bed from place to place, but his grandson Wilhelm II 
delighted in rushing his fine saloon carriage from state to 
state, and his yacht from sea to sea. 

Queen Victoria had been content to move to and fro 
between Buckingham Palace and Windsor, the Isle of 
Wight and Balmoral. It was otherwise with her son who, 
as Prince of Wales, had enjoyed visiting the Riviera and 
Homburg, but felt equally at home in Copenhagen. As 
King he was always wandering from country to country, 
from city to city. Within a short time after his accession he 
visited Lisbon, Gibraltar and Rome; and a little later 
Paris and Vienna. Berlin he at first gave a wide berth, 
clearly indicating that whatever regard he might have for 
the grandson of Queen Victoria he did not owe any to the 
King of Prussia. Therefore, owing to the lack of confidence 
shown by Germany when England sought an alliance, and 
in agreement with his Minister, Lord Lansdowne, he sided 
with the French Republic instead of the German Empire, 
though this was in no way intended as a challenge to 
Germany. It seems that at Wilhelmshohe he had in vain 
brought up for discussion the suggestion of an Anglo- 
German alliance in the sense of Joe Chamberlain’s offer. 
And the words of Schiller : 

“ Was man von der Minute ausgeschlagen 

Gibt Keine Ewigkeit zurtick.” 1 

were destined to become a bitter truth—most of all for 
Germany, who turned the offer down. What German 
to-day does not think ruefully of the refusal of Prince 
Biilow, who was entirely led by the luckless Baron Holstein, 
to accept the offer of the British Colonial Minister? 
Indeed, Germany more than England was doomed to 
bitter disillusion when in her overweening, unreflecting 
pride she imagined that her destiny would carry her to the 
skies; when her one thought was to continue building her 
fleet unhindered, while like the men around the prophet 
Ezra, in one hand she held the trowel, and in the other the 
sword. 

1 “ What in a minute curtly you refuse 
Eternities will never bring again.” 



CHAPTER XX 

KING EDWARD HIS OWN BEST AMBASSADOR 

Q UOTING Nietzsche, we may say of Edward VII: 
j “He kept his own path between extremes and 
f maintained his personal freedom by dint of that 
supple strength which plays off dogmas and fixed 
ideas one against another.” 

The fact that the King adhered strictly to the Constitu¬ 
tion allowed him leisure, when engaged abroad even in the 
most serious political conversations, to consider deliberately 
what he heard. His principal mission—at Marienbad as 
elsewhere—was to be responsible for collecting and sifting 
information and to forward it to his Government, who were 
responsible for the final decision in both home and foreign 
affairs. It was said with not a little truth of King Edward 
that he was his own best ambassador, a prominent English 
journalist adding that the confirmation of this statement 
need imply no slight upon British diplomacy. Though in 
general ambassadors were not, and are not now, allowed 
to pursue any independent policy, yet just as Nicolson in 
Petersburg and Lascelles in Berlin were occasionally per¬ 
mitted to submit important suggestions from their embas¬ 
sies, so King Edward was able to offer useful and valuable 
advice to his ministers. 

While others, perhaps—and especially foreigners—were 
inclined to over-estimate the King’s personal power, he 
himself certainly never contributed to this conception of 
“ L'itat c'est moi” If in domestic affairs he held back from 
any attempt to influence the decisions which his Govern¬ 
ment had to make and Parliament confirm, he was even 
more cautious abroad. It can be truthfully said that 
politics allowed no respite at Marienbad, but were being 
continuously forced upon the King’s attention in every 
kind of shape and form. An independent, self-reliant, 
efficient and experienced character like Clemenceau had a 
good idea how far he could go with the King of England 
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during his summer holiday, and what he had belter leave 
alone. However temperamental the Frenchman might be, 
when he met Edward VII at Karlsbad or Marienbad he 
exercised the greatest circumspection and care in regard to 
views he desired to have transmitted to the British Govern¬ 
ment through the mouth of the King. 

It was otherwise with unstable characters like Isvolsky, 
the Russian, or Franz Kossuth, the Magyar, the former 
imagining that he could use the King as a mouthpiece for 
his complaints against the policy of Austro-Hungary and 
her ally Germany—while the latter actually felt called 
upon to unburden himself to the King of England of his 
grievances against the King of Hungary himself, whom he 
considered to be excessively hampered in his rule of 
Hungary by the fact that he was also the Emperor of 
Austria. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CHANGES IN THE BRITISH 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS GERMANY SINCE 1870 
THE TURN OF THE CENTURIES 
1800 AND 1900 

Carlyle the spiritual ancestor of Haldane—No contact between Ger¬ 
mans ana Englishmen in the Bohemian spas—After 1900 the King 
is the centre of social life—The comments of the public—Austria 
misses an opportunity—The summers after the winters of dis¬ 
content. 

E NGLISHMEN and Germans used to avoid one 
another. Times had changed very much indeed 
since 1870. At that time Germany could be sure 
of the sympathy of England, for the rivalry of 
the two fleets did not yet exist, nor that of trade. 
Germany, a large continental state, was not yet an empire 
gravitating towards the seas. If Carlyle took the part of 
Germany so passionately, it was because he had succumbed 
to the spiritual forces which for a century had emanated 
from Germany. These forces, even at a later date, dominated 
many of Germany’s British admirers. This was the case 
with Haldane,_who, if he had not plunged with the greater 
part of his being into a policy determined by fleets and 
commerce, would _ certainly, like his spiritual prototype 
Carlyle, have continued under the spell of Germany. 

In the Bohemian watering-places where the English 
formed a circle apart, with all its vivacious social atmo¬ 
sphere, the Germans kept aloof, though there was no 
reluctance on the English side to mix with them. This 
division between the two camps was also in part due to 
ignorance of the sister tongue, though truth compels me to 
say that this ignorance was more marked among the 
English than the Germans. Englishmen travel on the 
Continent with an assurance which would seem to imply 
that the English language has solved all the difficulties of 
the tower of Babel, 
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The King was the centre of a large measure of social 
activity ana was himself as often entertained by his dis¬ 
tinguished countrymen as they were by him. How differ¬ 
ent things were a hundred years earlier in these Bohemian 
spas—among which, besides Karlsbad and Marienbad, 
must be included Teplitz—when the most distinguished 
Germans and Austrians set the tone! At that time the 
visitors included the members of the reigning houses of 
Austria and Prussia with their retinues, besides the 
Austrian and Bohemian aristocracy, many Prussian noble¬ 
men, and in addition the leaders of German literature and 
music with Goethe and Beethoven at their head. 

When strangers appeared, they used to stare at these great 
ones just as later they gaped at the English King and his 
circle. Sometimes when the Germans were among them¬ 
selves they used to criticise him discreetly, much as the 
Kaiser used to write comments on the margins of Stale 
documents—only with the difference that the criticisms 
were not confided to phonograph records. The Austrian 
public was more discreet. 

It is a pity that no greater efforts were made from Austria 
to modify the antagonism that existed between Germany 
and England. This was no doubt due to Prussian forceful¬ 
ness, to which the milder, more conciliatory Austrian 
spirit too easily gave way. This Austrian spirit, which 
since the days of Bismarck had been relegated into the 
background, had since that time played a very passive role 
in politics until the two Austrians, Count Aehrenthal and 
Conrad von Hotzendorf, and the semi-Austrian Count 
Berchtold took the whip-hand and galloped towards the 
abyss. 

The King went twice to Ischl before his first visit to 
Marienbad, but these earlier visits can hardly be inter¬ 
preted to mean that he was trying to make Emperor 
Francis Joseph renounce his alliance with Germany. 
Rather may we credit King Edward’s shrewd modera¬ 
tion with the intention of inducing the Emperor to 
use his influence towards directing his ally the 
Kaiser’s impetuous temperament along lines of clearer 
wisdom more in keeping with the interests of peace and of 
Great Britain. Had Emperor Francis Joseph, whose whole 
nature was so little in harmony with the hasty, thrusting 
restlessness of his Imperial ally, been able to conquer his 
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own growing passivity, those summer seasons of the first 
ten years of the twentieth century might, in part at least, 
have compensated for Wilhelm IPs winter transgressions, 
which were destined to become winters of discontent for 
the whole world. But perhaps the principle of life-long 
sovereignty cost Francis Joseph I a price as high as 
hereditary succession cost Wilhelm II. 

In Germany and Austria professors had, and still have, 
to resign their chairs when they attain their seventieth 
year, whereas rulers could remain in office until they drew 
their last breath. Already in the person of the German 
Emperor Wilhelm I, who by his longevity made it 
impossible for his son the Emperor Frederick to ascend 
the throne until the eve of his death, the principle of life¬ 
long reign had proved as disastrous as with Francis Joseph, 
whose will and vigour, very unfortunately for his realm, 
were sapped long before he died. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE KING REFUSES TO VISIT THE KAISER 


Lack of sympathy between uncle and nephew—Conservative and 
Liberal British M.P.s at the Bohemian spas—The King’s cure 
prejudiced by politics. 

T HE summer of 1905, as a result of the meeting of 
the two Emperors at Bjorko and the plot hatched 
there against England, of which Edward VII was 
soon to learn, was the climax of misunderstand¬ 
ings between the Kaiser and the King. “ Misunder¬ 
standings 53 is a diplomatic expression. In truth the abysmal 
antipathy between uncle and nephew now came clearly to 
light. Something of this one guessed during the weeks at 
Marienbad. But the whole scope of these events only came 
to be generally known later through the disclosures that 
followed the Great War. 

The King, whose Balfour-Lansdowne Cabinet had 
already established the Anglo-French Entente, wanted, 
continuing along the road followed by his Conservative 
Government, to refrain from anything which might in any 
way offend France. For the third time Edward had come 
to Marienbad as King. On his way there he had openly 
avoided a meeting with Kaiser Wilhelm, halting nowhere 
in Germany, but travelling straight through to Ischl, where 
he visited the Emperor Francis Joseph. He resisted every 
suggestion that he should meet the German Emperor on 
the return journey to England. Something of these 
strained relations between King and Kaiser was also felt 
in the King’s entourage. The interpreter of the signs of 
the times could read die true situation from a number of 
symptoms. 

This was the last summer of the Conservative regime in 
England, the end of the days of Balfour and Lansdowne. 
The Conservative Members of Parliament I met at the 
Bohemian spas spoke with some bitterness about the 
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German Emperor, touching the vain endeavours made by 
the King to bring him to reason, the swashbuckling Ger¬ 
man policy in Morocco, and the yells of triumph which had 
been heard in Germany at the downfall of Delcasse, the 
French sponsor of the Entente Cordiale with England. 
The Liberal leader, Campbell-Bannerman, who was one of 
the visitors to Marienbad, had a long interview with the 
King and was designated as the future Premier. In 
Marienbad, as well as in Karlsbad, there were English 
politicians who discussed the German-English differences 
vehemently : among others, Sir Ivor Herbert ; the South 
African Premier, Dr. Jameson ; Henniker Heaton, M.P. ; 
various members of English Society ; the Duke of Teck ; 
the family of the Earl of Clanwilliam. Various rumours 
emanated from the houses occupied by Englishmen : the 
Weimar, Stern , and Griines Kreuz . 

The cure the King was taking was this time somewhat 
prejudiced by politics, and his physician, Dr. Ott, was 
anxious concerning this interference with the complete rest 
he had prescribed for the King. The King was further 
confirmed in his intention of not meeting the German 
Emperor during this summer of perverse German policy in 
Morocco, though on the other hand Sir Frank Lascelles 
did everything in his power to bridge the gulf between the 
Kaiser and the King. But as yet the memory of the 
Kaiser’s appearance at Tangiers was too vivid, and among 
Englishmen the resignation of Delcass6 was less welcome 
than in Germany. Proposals for a meeting between the 
two rulers poured into Marienbad in rapid succession. 
The Emperor sent Count Seckendorff, who had enjoyed the 
confidence of the Empress Frederick, to persuade the King. 
But Seckendorff overstepped the mark by writing the King 
a letter which reached him on his arrival at Ischl, suggest¬ 
ing that in the interests of peace the King should visit the 
Kaiser at Homburg. The King disliked the tone of 
Seckendorff’s letter, which gave the impression of remind¬ 
ing him impertinently of his duty as an ambassador of 
peace, and declined the meeting through his confidential 
secretary, Lord Knollys. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ANGLO-SAXON MINDED KING 

T HE King was, if one may employ the term, a 
Pan-Anglo-Saxon. He was fond of America, and 
had travelled there as Prince of Wales. He had 
many personal friends among Americans, includ¬ 
ing not a few of the fairer sex. Soon after he had ascended 
the throne Theodore Roosevelt became President of the 
United States, and Roosevelt’s vigour, directness, and 
efficiency had as great an attraction for him as for Wilhelm 
II. For Roosevelt had qualities which, paradoxical as it 
may sound, were reminiscent of those possessed by both 
monarchs, little as the King and Kaiser had in common. 

In the summer of 1905 Roosevelt, in his capacity as 
intermediary in the peace negotiations between Japan and 
Russia, was a centre of world affairs, and King Edward 
even from Marienbad showed great interest in the work 
achieved by the President of the United States, in great 
measure because English policy aimed at friendly relations 
with both Japan and Russia. But the friendship of America 
appeared to the King more valuable than ever, for never 
had the relations between the Kaiser and the King been 
nearer breaking-point than during this summer. 

In face of all these difficulties, the King in accord with 
his Government considered it of the utmost importance 
that England should stand by the other world powers in 
the interests of future peace in Europe, and apply a brake 
to German aggressive tendencies. It seemed to him to be of 
wide-reaching importance that the peace between Japan 
and Russia should be signed as soon as possible and that his 
friend Roosevelt should sponsor it. He spoke in this sense 
at the time with several prominent Americans whom he 
either received at his hotel or met at the golf club. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE KING AND THE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR: MR. BELLAMY 
STORER 

Alleged Machiavellism of the King—The King talks politics on the 
golf links—Niky, Willy, Wedel, and Storer—The Bellamy Storers 
converts out of snobbery—Roosevelt suddenly recalls his Ambas¬ 
sador—Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

O N August 23rd, 1905, I noted down the following 
| remarks at Marienbad : “ Macchiavelian plans 
' which are supposed to have been hatched here 
are being ascribed to King Edward. The sensa¬ 
tion mongers would like nothing better than to mark him 
down as the head of a conspiracy against Germany. But 
in the King’s entourage everyone denies that the visit of 
His Majesty to Ischl implied any move against the German 
Kaiser. The King has congratulated the Emperor Francis 
Joseph on his approaching seventy-fifth birthday—cer¬ 
tainly a momentous occasion in a man’s fife. . . . There 
is a great deal of talk as to whether the King was interesting 
himself in the signing of the peace between Japan and 
Russia. It is very probable that he has had his views con¬ 
veyed both to Tokio and Petersburg, for the Mikado is 
England’s ally in the Far East and the Czar is the King’s 
nephew.” 

It was widely noticed that the King, on the occasion of 
the opening of the new golf club, had a long conversation 
with the American Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. Bellamy 
Storer. Of course rumours were soon afloat that this talk 
concerned endeavours to bring about peace between 
Japan and Russia and that it was an exchange of ideas on 
the subject between the King and President Roosevelt. 
Persons who believed they were initiated into the inner¬ 
most secrets even went tne length of asserting that the 
American Ambassador had come to Marienbad for the 

8-5 
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special purpose of being near the King during the peace 
conference at Portsmouth, so trying to make out that he had 
undertaken the trip to Bohemia by Roosevelt’s orders so 
that he might inform the latter regarding the King’s 
attitude and impart to the King the intentions of the 
American President. As a matter of fact Mr. Storer, 
accompanied by his wife and his daughter, the Marquise de 
Chambrun, had arrived at Marienbad before the King. 

In a letter addressed from Rominten to “ dearest Niky ” 
—the Czar Nicholas II—by his “ ever affectionate friend 
and cousin Willy,” the Kaiser wrote : “ A piece of news, 
arrived from Vienna a few days ago, will interest you. 
The American Minister, 1 Mr. Bellamy Storer, has reported 
to one of my friends that he met the King of England at 
Marienbad a few days before the signing of peace. He (the 
King) told Mr. Storer that there could be no talk of a 
peace, as Japan would never consent to renounce the 
reparations which were due to her as the victor. He added 
that it was urgently necessary that Russia should remain 
crippled and financially helpless for some time to come. 
Storer said he had found himself in an awkward position, 
as the King had expressed his opinion in a loud voice in the 
presence of a large crowd, who accompanied him and 
listened to him. It looks as if he were afraid that America 
might join the other nations in giving money to Russia, 
through a big international loan, which he himself would, 
of course, refuse to do.” 

This report from the German Emperor to the Czar says 
little for the trustworthiness of the exalted correspondent. 
The “ friend ” who was alleged to have sent this informa¬ 
tion to the Kaiser was Count (later Prince) Wedel, German 
Ambassador in Vienna, and therefore a colleague of 
Bellamy Storer. The Emperor had simply copied a report 
from Prince Wedel to Chancellor Prince Biilow. Wedel 
said that King Edward made the remarks in question in the 
presence of a number of other persons. The Emperor, in 
order to impress the Czar even more, made of this a large 
“ crowd ” who followed the King about and listened to all 
he said while “ he spoke in a loud voice.” Who will doubt 
that the King suggested that Japan would be loth to 
renounce her rights to reparations ? But certainly it would 
be an intentionally dangerous interpretation of the King ’s 
1 Mr. Bellamy Storer was Ambassador. 
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words to say that he wished to see Russia crippled. All 
that Wedel really wrote was that “ Russia will be paralysed 
financially for some considerable time.” 

No doubt the defeat of Russia was not unwelcome to 
English political interests—for England had had difficulties 
with Russia in the course of the war. Moreover, Japan was 
the ally of England, who for her part was at that time 
already preparing an Entente with Russia. Nor was any 
malicious joy over the discomfiture of others at all charac¬ 
teristic of King Edward. And how very unlikely that the 
latter should have spoken of such a delicate matter “ in a 
loud voice ” in the presence of a large crowd which 
accompanied him and listened. I often had the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing the King speak. He certainly never 
raised his voice to the extent the Kaiser did. It would not 
have been in keeping with his collected and deliberate 
temperament. From time to time, of course, his rather 
husky voice would be raised for a word or two. I was once 
struck strangely and at the same time familiarly to hear 
him rasp out the German word unberufen. There can be no 
doubt that what the King said on the occasion in question 
had suffered repeated editing before it reached the Czar. 
Perhaps the process began in the ear and mind of 
Bellamy Storer, was continued on the tongue of the 
American who imparted the news to Emperor Wilhelm’s 
“ friend,” and assumed its final form in the brain of the 
Kaiser himself, who at that particular time, when he was 
feeling very much annoyed with his Royal uncle, was only 
too ready to place him in a false fight. 

Mr. Storer and his wife were said to have been 
converts from Protestantism to the Church of Rome. No 
doubt there have been many Anglo-Saxons who have 
changed their faith from firm and honest conviction ; the 
names of Cardinals Manning and Newman speak for them¬ 
selves. No one ever doubted their sincerity, and one of 
them by his humanity, the other by his erudition, became 
ornaments of the Church of Rome. But the case was 
different with many members of society, particularly in 
the United States but also in England, to whom Protestant¬ 
ism appeared too frigid, too critical, too lacking in artistic 
qualities, too simple, too puritanical, insufficiently 
sumptuous. 

Such people preferred to join the warmer, more mystical 
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and artistic, more magnificent and worldly community of 
Rome. In this they differ from Goethe, who resisted 
the pomp and circumstance of the Church of Rome. 
On Epiphany Day, 1787, referring to the splendid Christ¬ 
mas, New Year and Epiphany celebrations in Rome, he 
wrote : “ The spectacle is unique, in its way splendid and 
dignified enough ; but I have grown so old in Protestant 
Diogenism, that all this magnificence seems to take from 
me more than it gives. I should like to tell these spiritual 
Alexanders in the words of the founder of my philosophy : 

£ Do not hide from me the sun of supreme art and pure 
humanity.’ ” And elsewhere : “ Their ceremonies and 
operas, their processions and ballets, all pour off me like 
water from a duck’s back, while a work of art or a phen¬ 
omenon of nature such as a sunset, impresses me deeply and 
vitally. Here I have again felt that I am too old for every¬ 
thing save the truth.” But we need not reproach the 
Storers with having turned Roman Catholics; it would 
be invidious to try and penetrate into the souls of our 
neighbours. 

It was President Theodore Roosevelt himself who found 
it necessary to recall his Ambassador in Vienna without 
explanation, because of the latter’s undue interference in a 
matter which was the exclusive province of the Roman 
Curia and the United States, this enforced resignation 
being the direct consequence of the convert couplers over- 
zealous meddling. What I here want to relate, in order to 
show why the American Ambassador was open to criticism, 
was to take place soon after the meeting with the English 
King, to which I have already referred. Mr. Bellamy Storer 
forwarded to the White House at Washington, fromMarien- 
bad, an exaggerated account of his talk with the English 
King, and Washington was, no doubt, deeply interested 
in King Edward’s views on the peace, in the negotiation 
of which America was acting as mediator, but this did 
not save Mr. Storer from his downfall, which came about 
only a couple of months later. 

This is what happened : Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer 
had undertaken a spring trip to Egypt in 1906, while Mr. 
Barclay Rives remained in Vienna as chargi d’affaires. 
Summoned from the Jockey Club box at the opera sud¬ 
denly one evening, Rives was privately informed that his 
Chief had been recalled from his post. Mr. Bellamy 
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Storer, who had been absent since February, was on his 
way back to Vienna with his wife and his stepson, the 
American physician, Dr. Nichols. Now the Storers were 
not only friends of the Roosevelts, but also related to them, 
and the Ambassador had even been godfather to one of 
the President’s children; yet Roosevelt found himself com¬ 
pelled to recall his Ambassador. 

The chief reason concerned the promotion of Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, to the rank of Cardinal. 
The Pope, Leo XIII, was opposed to the promotion 
of the American prelate, who had the reputation of 
being a Liberal. It was rumoured that the Archbishop 
had suggested His Holiness should renounce his claims 
to temporal power, and the Roman Curia could not 
forget that on the occasion of an audience he had said 
to the Pope : “I should not trouble over the loss 
of temporal power, nor bury myself in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, nor encourage the devotion of 
the faithful by indulgences.” 

This is alleged to have occurred in the first few years of 
the twentieth century. Influential voices had been raised 
to demand that the Archbishop should be excommunicated. 
The powerful State Secretary, Cardinal Rampolla, was 
also opposed to the liberal trend of the American prelate. 
Now, after the death of Leo XIII, it seemed as if the 
promotion might more easily be fulfilled. Soon after 
Pius X had ascended the Papal throne Storer had an 
interview with the new State Secretary, Cardinal Merry 
del Val. This cardinal, formerly the tutor of young Kang 
Alfonso, had been a personal friend of the Storers since the 
time when Mr. Storer had been Ambassador in Madrid. 

Information reached American Congress circles that the 
promotion of the Archbishop to the rank of Cardinal was 
now imminent. The majority of the Roman Catholic 
members of Congress did not rank among the Archbishop’s 
partisans; other princes of the Church enjoyed greater 
popularity in America. The prelate’s enemies, who were 
aware of the efforts that Storer had made on his behalf, 
now urged the President to dismiss the Ambassador from 
the diplomatic service. Roosevelt probably was, personally, 
quite well-disposed towards the liberal tendencies of Arch¬ 
bishop Ireland, for the latter had obtained for him the 
votes of the Roman Catholics in his diocese. Indeed, other 
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princes of the Church, high Church dignitaries, rivals of 
Ireland, and the Catholics of America in general had mostly 
voted for Roosevelt, so that there was a danger that the 
majority of the Roman Catholic members of Congress might 
make things unpleasant for the President, should he sup¬ 
port the efforts of Bellamy Storer. In order not to give the 
impression that he was encouraging these efforts, he dis¬ 
missed the chief patron of the Archbishop from the 
diplomatic service. 

This was the American whom the Kaiser had chosen as 
his authority for the remarks alleged to have been made at 
Marienbad by the King on the subject of Russia and the 
Czar Nicholas. 



CHAPTER XXV 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW 


A dialogue—Wilhelm II better read than Edward VII—The latter a 
newspaper reader—The King and Goethe—Wilhelm II a 
climber, Edward VII a natural psychologist—The King’s alleged 
hatred of Germany—The German Kaiser a pedant—The broad¬ 
minded King—The King past-master of social life. 

A FRENCH comic paper once attempted to hit off 
the contrast between the second Wilhelm and 
the seventh Edward, at that time still Prince of 
k- Wales, in an imaginary dialogue between the 
two after dinner at Windsor Castle : 

Wilhelm : “ European balance of power, triple alliance 
. . . those damned Frenchmen. . . .” 

And the Prince, of Wales : “ Folies berg^res—moulin 

rouge—those delightful Frenchwomen ! ” 


The personality of King Edward was always stimulating, 
whether one wanted to compare him with his nephew the 
Kaiser or not. The latter had a great deal more positive 
knowledge, had studied a great deal more from books, 
whereas the Prince of Wales had always rebelled against 
the attempts of his father, the Prince Consort, to educate 
him along German lines and cram him with knowledge. 
The Jugenderinnerungen of Kaiser Wilhelm II and his book, 
Ereignisse und Gestalten , 1 works which interest even his 
detractors, show how, at an early age, he was made to 
assimilate great masses of knowledge. This, however, did 
not have the effect of making him modest by showing him 
how much he still had to learn, and so when he came to rule 
he acquired the habit of speaking always ex cathedra and 
trying to lay down the law even in questions of art, science, 
engineering, the navy, etc. 

1 Both these works were published by Koehler, Berlin and Leipzig. 

or 
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King Edward, in contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men at Marienbad during his summer visits from 1903 to 
1909, presented an entirely different picture. He never 
wanted to appear anything but what he was. He never 
flaunted knowledge he had not thoroughly mastered. One 
never heard that he had met men of science or literature 
on any intimate footing. He did not take up any artistic 
“ styles” or any particular school of poetry. He read 
chiefly the papers, and had all the English papers sent 
to Marienbad, and sometimes a French paper or two 
as well. He also read the JVeue Freie Presse, through which 
he came to know me, as at that time I was sending politi¬ 
cal reports to Vienna from Marienbad. Repeatedly he 
sent me messages, particularly through my friend Baron 
Bildt, the former Swedish Minister in London, then 
Minister to the Quirinal, to say how pleased he was to learn 
that by constant contact with prominent Englishmen, and 
by explaining the British point of view in the Presse, I was 
contributing to dispel many prejudices, particularly the 
fiction that England considered her relations with Ger¬ 
many irremediable and was working to provoke a conflict. 

King Edward, as a practical man, was an enemy of ex¬ 
cessive theorisation. An adept in the “ art of life ” on the 
grand scale, he seemed akin in this respect to that great 
spirit who long ago had lived in the same Hotel Weimar. 
How different was the “ art of life ” of Goethe, the king 
among poets, from that of this enthroned King. Yet they 
coincided in one respect—in their admiration of lovely 
women. Under the roof which now sheltered the Duke of 
Lancaster Goethe’s romance with Ulrike von Levetzow had 
flourished, and though no doubt the Duke of Lancaster was 
not a connoisseur of Goethe like Carlyle and Lewes, or even 
Haldane, he knew this story, as also Goethe’s lines in Tasso : 

“ Willst Du genau erfahren was sick ziemt, 

So frag 1 bei edlen Frauen an .” 1 

The King, whose feet were always firmly planted on the 
earth, attained with ease what his nephew the climber 
strove for so strenuously. He was not always chasing 
novelties and innovations. He accepted what the day 
brought him, and did not trouble to spur on time and his 

1 “ If you would wish to know what is fitting, 

Then vo and ask the noble ladies." 
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contemporaries. Just as some people are by nature ex¬ 
cellent swimmers or horsemen, he was a natural psycholo¬ 
gist. Though he had no lack of brains, he was never a 
“ highbrow.” He liked natural and unaffected society, 
wit, and humour, but required no Court fool or flatterers. 1 
He was always the centre of interest, without having to go 
out of his way to attract attention like his Imperial nephew. 

He had no trace of hatred of Germany, as certain doc¬ 
trinaires, distinguished chiefly by their ignorance, would 
have us believe. Accustomed to hear it in his family circle, 
he spoke German as well and with as pure an accent as he 
did English. That he had a predilection for France is 
understandable, for in those long, far too long, years of 
leisure the heir-apparent had often found and sought diver¬ 
sion in Paris, though his time had by no means—as so 
many unkind reports relate—been exclusively spent with 
women and cards. 

These visits had also brought him into close contact with 
the stage, with intellectual society and politics. What fair- 
minded German will refuse to admit that foreigners may 
find in the French character an appeal which the German 
lacks, and that Paris, only a few hours distant from London, 
was better able to understand the tastes of the British heir- 
apparent than Berlin ? A better understanding and 
appreciation of his character would have done far more 
than the didactic moralising superiority of the Kaiser to 
establish a closer intimacy between the Imperial family 
and “ Bertie.” Moreover, the King soon got wind of the 
Kaiser’s busy, fussy correspondence with his other nephew, 
the Russian Czar. 

But in spite of his predilection for France, King Edward 
had plenty of affection for Germany, and not only for the 
casinos of Homburg and Baden-Baden. He also realised 
that he was a Coburg, though less sentimental than his 
father, the Prince Consort; rather a cross between his two 
relatives, the great-uncle Leopold I and King Leopold II 
of Belgium, He was no cold, ruthless business man like 
the conqueror of the Congo, nor an unnatural father, but 
he was a business man and not excessively family-conscious, 
though he always showed himself affectionate towards his 
relations; not censorious and dictatorial, like his uncle, 

1 Compare the book by Count Zedlitz-Triitzschler, %w8lf Jakre am 
Deutschsn Kaiserhof (Deutsche Verlagaanstalt). 
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Leopold I, but naturally gifted to give counsel. How much 
might not Wilhelm II have profited from his uncle’s kindly 
wisdom had he not been led astray by his own megalo¬ 
mania and the flattery of his circle of sycophants ! 

The book of reminiscences published by the former 
German Master of the Horse, Baron Reischach, 1 reveals the 
uncommonly strong character of the Empress Frederick, 
who seems to have had many traits in common with her 
brother, King Edward. The character of the Kaiser, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been rather the product of his sur¬ 
roundings—Court, army, and insincere officialdom—than 
of the influence of his wise parents. 

It was particularly interesting to appraise the character 
of the King and of that section of English society by which 
he was surrounded when he came abroad to the Bohemian 
forests, to the health-bringing Kreuzbrunnen of Marienbad— 
perhaps less universally appreciated than the Karlsbad 
springs, but forming a more intimate centre for those who 
took the waters there. The members of this circle brought 
with them all their good and bad qualities. No contem¬ 
porary ruler knew such natural and pleasant intercourse as 
did the King of England. This habit of his accompanied 
him wherever he went, whether to Marienbad or Biarritz ; 
and even at home in England he never made any attempt 
to impress through the glamour of the Crown. There, too, 
he did not shed his accessibility though he never went too 
far, for he was always jealous of his Royal dignity and 
prestige. 

1 Published by the Verlag fur Kulturpolitili, Berlin. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE KAISER’S PERSISTENT MISJUDGMENT OF 

THE KING 

Beckmesser and Walter Stolzing—Billow’s unlucky policy—The King 
said to want to “ encircle ” Germany. 

K ING EDWARD from the moment he ascended 
the throne had one main object in view, to 
establish friendly relations between his country 
and all other States. But here we must correct a 
mistake which found its way noticeably into German 
interpretations of history during the first decade of this 
century. German historians, infected by the prejudice 
which inspired the Kaiser against his uncle, seem to have 
imagined that the latter had a deeper knowledge than his 
uncle of the duties and prerogatives with which the King 
of England was invested. It never entered anybody’s head 
to hold Queen Victoria responsible for a war, though there 
were wars enough during her reign: in Europe the 
Crimean, in Asia Taiping, in Africa the Boer War; while 
during her son’s reign of something under ten years we find 
only one war, that against the Boers, which Edward VII, 
unlucky heir to this hecatomb, did all he could to bring to 
an end as speedily as possible. 

The legend that King Edward was the real instigator of 
the World War, which did not break out until several years 
after his death, had no currency during his lifetime. 
Under the influence of the Kaiser, who had always judged 
his uncle with bitter malice and deeply ingrained pre¬ 
judice, it only needed a little imagination to brand the King 
as the spectre lurking behind the sanguinary welter of 
1914-1918. 

King Edward, as a matter of fact, was well versed in his 
rights and duties. He was a strictly constitutional ruler. 
This statement is made entirely without bias, and is based 
on information obtained from highly placed English and 
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foreign personages, including many ambassadors, who were 
constantly in attendance on the King. His life was lived in 
constant social intercourse with his Cabinet Ministers 
and the foreign ambassadors to his Court, and bore no sort 
of resemblance to that of other contemporary rulers such 
as the Emperor of Austria or the King of Italy, or, above 
all, his mother Queen Victoria. Discussion between the 
King and the members of his Cabinet was always com¬ 
pletely natural and frank. The King did not hesitate to tell 
them of his observations and experiences during his travels 
abroad, and what important personages had told him, yet 
he never acted over the heads of his Ministers in drawing 
conclusions from these data. He refrained from any attempt 
to influence policy, domestic or foreign, either by advice or 
innuendo, made no suggestions, but simply accepted his 
Government’s views. 

Lord Balfour, a few years after the death of the King, 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Minister of his 
Cabinet, asking him whether he had ever known the King 
submit any suggestions to the Cabinet regarding the 
trend of policy to be followed by the Foreign Office. 
Balfour asked this question in order to correct what he held 
to be an erroneous statement published by an historian 
to the effect that the King was the author of the Entente 
Cordiale. Lord Lansdowne, who was hardly in a position 
to contradict Lord Balfour, seems to have confirmed his 
view that the King had never tried to usurp the right of the 
Cabinet to initiate policy. 

Though King Edward was a brilliant talker he was also a 
good listener, and always paid the closest attention to what 
his Ministers suggested, whether these Ministers—as in the 
first years of his reign—were Conservatives, or—as in the 
later years—Liberals. He listened with the same grave 
attention to what pleased him as to what he found dis¬ 
tasteful, but he was fortunate enough to have counsellors 
far more spirited and independent than those who sur¬ 
rounded his Imperial nephew. Both were admirers of 
Wagner’s music and both seem to have been influenced to 
some extent by the Meistersinger. 

Wilhelm II seems to have fancied himself in the part of 
Beckmesser, anxious at all costs to deprive the noble knight, 
Walter Stolzing, of the prize due to him by marking down 
on the blackboard as mistakes whatever the latter sings. 
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This “ blackboard ” record of all the Kaiser’s undigested 
political erudition still endures in the form of the marginal 
comments with which Wilhelm bespattered the State 
documents published by the German Foreign Office after 
the Revolution. It would have been more fitting had 
Hans Sachs’s example been followed and a hammer been 
swung to silence the croaking of Imperial criticism, which 
has thus found its way into this great work—a mine of in¬ 
formation for the student of our times, monumentum acre 
perennius. 

The King of England had the courage and initiative to 
intimate to his Ministers his great anxiety that during the 
years allotted to him to occupy the throne of England he 
should not have to sign any declaration of war. It must 
not however be interpreted as his personal policy that he 
should have been driven towards the Entente with France 
and Russia and opposition with Germany. In his letter to 
Lansdowne Balfour is emphatic that the King should not 
be regarded as the author of the Entente, and this in the 
interest of both parties, King and Cabinet, so that posterity 
may not view Edward as an autocrat or the Cabinet as his 
lackeys. 

Perhaps I may be allowed on the strength of authentic 
information to mention that the Empress Frederick, whose 
death occurred in the first year of her brother’s reign, 
said on her death-bed how little she expected of Biilow 
who, interesting personality as he was, did not appear to 
her likely to make a very reliable Chancellor, and whose 
influence upon her son caused her misgivings. 

The suspicion that King Edward from the very outset 
of his reign aimed at “ encircling Germany ” has little 
justification. On the contrary, diming the first years of his 
reign it was actually with France that he felt ms relations 
strained. During the closing years of his mother’s reign 
various happenings had roused his anger against the 
French. In the first place France had had the effrontery to 
allow Major Marchand, on his march from the Congo to the 
Nile, to plant the tricolor in the Anglo-Egyptian trading 
and military outpost of Fashoda—whence, it is true, 
Kitchener soon ousted him. Then the fact that many 
French Ministers and army officers sided against Captain 
Dreyfus had also greatly incensed the Prince of Wales, 
as he shared the general English belief in the captain’s 
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innocence. Another factor was that France, inclined like 
the rest of the Continent to favour the Boers, had in the 
view of the Prince of Wales grossly insulted the venerable 
Queen by caricaturing her in a manner which gravely 
offended his sense of good taste. 

And so just at the moment when Chamberlain was 
holding out a hand to Germany, the King was about to 
follow the pro-German trend, and indeed did so to the ex¬ 
tent of siding with the Colonial Secretary rather than the 
Premier, Lord Salisbury, who, less Germanophile at that 
time, owed his influence more to his name, his office, and 
his past than to actual force of personality. Thus the new 
King combined in his person all the qualifications that 
were needed to attract German policy towards collabora¬ 
tion in the great work of world peace and universal 
progress. But as ill-luck would have it, this great historical 
moment found the wrong man in the otherwise brilliant 
and adroit German Secretary of State, Von Bfilow, 
who had the Chancellor Prince Hohenlohe and the Kaiser 
in his pocket, and whose most remarkable defect, which 
persisted until his final exit from the world stage, was a 
complete ignorance of England, try though he may in his 
brilliant Memoirs to camouflage it. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
THE MAGIC OF CAPITALISM 


I N contrast to the Emperor Francis Joseph, or to King 
Victor Emmanuel II, King Edward, like his nephew 
the Kaiser, was fascinated by the glamour of capital¬ 
ism. Both uncle and nephew were interested in 
business, and this adjustment to their period should be 
reckoned to their credit. Both, however different they 
might be in other respects, liked to associate with men of 
wealth, industrialists, and bankers. Rich people often have 
a weakness for penetrating into a circle from which normal 
conditions would exclude them, and King Edward VII 
as well as Wilhelm II may perhaps unconsciously have 
encouraged a certain type of snobbishness. Many persons 
crowded around them with a view to basking in the sun¬ 
shine of a Court. But there was a difference : once an 
English financier or American millionaire had gained the 
favour of Edward VII, the King behaved graciously 
towards him and made no distinctions between him and 
men of birth, whereas the Kaiser, more clearly aware of 
the vanity of these " climbers,” was willing to let them pay 
for his favour in cash, to the benefit of public charities. 

Goethe said that “ no one strolled unpunished under 
palm trees,” and Wilhelm II made financiers and indus¬ 
trialists pay for their enjoyment of the Imperial glory. 
The Kaiser distributed high orders and distinctions among 
them, visited them in their homes, and then made them 
pay for their ambition or vanity in contributions to artistic 
or philanthropic movements. In my opinion this should be 
placed to the Kaiser’s credit. 

King Edward, whose cosmopolitan and catholic tastes 
admitted no difference of class, drew these rich men into 
his intimate circle, dined and played Bridge with them. 
Watching him at Marienbad, with some rich American or 
owner of a yacht, I could not help comparing him with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, whose etiquette-bound entourage 
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would spend hours deliberating whether Spanish Court 
etiquette would permit him to shake a hand in whose veins 
flowed blood not descended from sixteen quarterings, or 
whether he might dine with a mere bourgeois. I remember 
many episodes significant of the cast-iron tradition of the 
old Emperor and his Court, as compared with his ally 
Wilhelm II or his friend Edward VII. 

Once the Emperor Francis Joseph visited the home for 
consumptives at Alland in the Wienerwald. He was received 
by Dr. Lueger, the mayor of Vienna, who, together with 
the chief doctors of the hospital, escorted him over the 
establishment. The day’s programme required that His 
Majesty should dine in the hospital. But two tables were 
laid—the Court table and the “ Marshals’ table.” 1 The 
Mayor of Vienna was not considered worthy of the honour 
to sit at the first table, though he was the host and the 
Emperor the guest. It was not, of course, the result of 
mere pride on the part of the Emperor, but merely the 
ruling of his entourage, who would not brook the slightest 
lapse from Spanish Court etiquette, even in the face of the 
quickening spirit of the new era. 

I well remember a very high-born lady telling me with 
regard to the Imperial Court that even the sharpest knife 
could not cut through the “ red tape ” which constricted 
its every movement. One incident I shall never forget. A 
number of patricians and art collectors of Vienna had 
thrown open their collections to the general public, and an 
entrance fee was collected for the benefit of some charity. 
One of these exhibitions was in the home of the Countess 
Hoyos on the Rennweg, the work of that great architect, 
Otto Wagner. 

Among the patrons of this exhibition was the only sur¬ 
viving brother of the Emperor, the Archduke Ludwig 
Victor, an eccentric who stared around him with hollow 
vacant eyes. I watched him greet the lady of the house 
without shaking hands with her, and it was the same when 
he left and she accompanied him to the door. When later I 
expressed my astonishment to Princess Melanie Metternich 
regarding this survival of an obsolete manner, she justified 
the action of the Archduke by saying that he had come to 
view the art treasures, not to call on the Countess. It was, 

1 The “ Marshals’ table ” was that of the Emperor’s gentlemen-in- 
waiting and of persons of less high standing. 
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of course, incomprehensible to me that an effete etiquette 
could be stronger than the laws of humanity and good 
breeding, or that a guest could be excused for such be¬ 
haviour towards his hostess. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, for instance, who was accus¬ 
tomed to standing for hours, was wont at his receptions to 
let his subjects, even those of advanced age who were not 
accustomed to it, remain standing. Emperor Wilhelm II, 
more medieval than modern in his belief in the “ divine 
right 55 of monarchs, was more modern in his intercourse 
with the bourgeoisie. Francis Joseph never took a meal 
under a bourgeois roof, never attended a banquet at the 
City Hall, the Rathaus of Vienna; but the Kaiser gladly 
accepted mayoral invitations to town halls, and at these 
bourgeois banquets often made striking speeches which, 
it is true, often seriously misfired. Edward VII, too, was 
always ready to entertain or be entertained by middle- 
class men and institutions. I observed this frequently at 
Marienbad. 

It was usually the Germans rather than the English, 
and among the latter chiefly the old-fashioned ‘'mid- 
Victorians,” who reproached the King for his leanings 
towards “ Mammon ” and his too intimate intercourse 
with parvenus ; but though he approved the efficiency of 
the middle classes, the Kang disliked pedants and Philis¬ 
tines, and was rumoured to have said with regard to 
German women—this is also mentioned by Biilow in his 
memoirs—that they were too faithful to the three K’s, i.e. 
Kirche (Church), Kinder (children), and Kiiche (kitchen). 
It was for this reason that the German Empress did not 
greatly appeal to the King. His coolness towards his 
nephew the Kaiser was due to the latter’s boastful and 
didactic utterances. What he chiefly took objection to in 
his consort was her bigoted manner, which was encour¬ 
aged by sanctimonious devotees. 

No doubt to the man of the world the rather provincial 
ways of this obscure Holstein Princess, who had been 
elevated to the throne—though she became the healthy 
mother of seven strapping children—were hardly likely 
to prove attractive. She struck him as dull and intolerant. 
He probably reflected regretfully how much closer he 
would have felt to the German throne had it been occupied 
by his brother-in-law, the short-lived blond giant, and his 
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own sister. He had shown great devotion to her during 
her thirteen years of widowhood, when this proud self- 
■ reliant woman saw, as she believed, the German throne 
desecrated by the confused, megalomaniac speeches of her 
son and the bigotry of her robust, prosaic daughter-in-law. 
It was a sore trial to the King that his sister should, by a 
cruel stroke of fate, have been robbed of her heritage after 
a brief hundred days. How different might have been the 
course of history, if the first Kaiser Wilhelm, founder of the 
new realm, had not been followed so quickly by the second 
Wilhelm, who in his misguided efforts to extend his 
Empire, merely dissipated his great inheritance. 

It is easy for pseudo-historians to invent the law that 
events are not governed by the personages of history, but 
that influences beyond human control shape their course. 
We might well ask these pompous theorists what would 
have been the trend of German history if the Emperor 
Frederick and with him Prince Bismarck, restrained by the 
influence of the Empress Frederick, had remained in power 
a hundred months instead of a hundred days ? It would 
have been an unimaginable blessing for Germany if the 
vacillating ambition of the young Emperor to whom 
Goethe’s words so truly apply : Weh Dir , doss Du ein Enkel 
bist, had not made its influence felt so soon. 

The immense contrast between Royal uncle and Imperial 
nephew, though the latter was absent, forced itself upon 
the notice of all visitors to Marienbad, for this epoch was 
dominated by the strain between Germany and England. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


KING EDWARD’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
PRESS AND DIPLOMACY 

The British Embassy in Vienna and the Vienna Times Correspondent. 

J UNKER VON KROCHER had a very poor opinion 
of newspapers unless it were the reactionary Neue 
Preussische Kreuzzdtung. Edward VII, however, was 
far less condescending towards journalism. 

The King enjoyed every form of newspaper, not only as 
one interested in press news and suggestions, but also as one 
who had access to news before it reached the Press. He 
always made a point of being well-informed. When the 
English journalist, George W. Smalley, whom he used to 
meet as Prince of Wales at Bad Homburg, was transferred 
to America by The Times and came to take leave of the 
Prince, the latter urged upon him that whenever im¬ 
portant news came his way he was to telegraph it to him. 
When Smalley replied that his duty required him to 
consider his paper first and that at the best it would only 
mean the Prince getting the news from him two hours 
before he read it in The Times , Edward answered : “ That 
is exactly what I want.” 

Of course at Marienbad The Times appeared daily on the 
King’s table. He regarded the newspapers as far more 
important than the reports of his diplomats, for the former 
were always ahead. It was the journalists much more than 
the diplomats who, like Lesage’s diable boiteux, lifted the 
roofs of the houses to show what was going on inside. The 
halcyon days of the diplomatic profession, so vividly illus¬ 
trated in the reports sent by Ministers to the Republic of 
Venice, reports which in the previous century served as the 
main source of material to historians such as the German 
Leopold Ranke, were running out. Nobody, as I was told at 
Marienbad by a visitor who had been Minister to Rome for 
twenty years, ever spoke as freely and disparagingly on the 
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subject of diplomacy as did King Victor Emmanuel III, 
who, unprejudiced and thoroughly modern in outlook, did 
not wait to obtain his information from his Ambassadors’ 
reports, but preferred to study contemporary events, in a 
manner probably more thorough, exhaustive, and original, 
in certain authoritative Italian and foreign newspapers. 
With diplomatic reports, moreover, all depends on the 
personality of the writer. If a diplomat is a man of mark he 
will always have interesting news to offer. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

SOUTH AFRICA AT THE BOHEMIAN SPAS 

International celebrities at Karlsbad. 

D URING the summers the King spent in 
l Bohemia, Karlsbad, like Marienbad, was the 
I resort of many Englishmen of name and distinc¬ 
tion. Besides Admiral Lord Fisher, Lloyd 
George, Henniker Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury, dis¬ 
tinguished visitors included the Premier of Cape Colony 
Dr. Jameson, and celebrities of other nations, who used to 
appear regularly every year to drink the waters : for 
example, Clemenceau, Isvolsky, and the great opera 
singer, Adelina Patti, now Baroness Cederstrom. 

There were constant comings and goings between the two 
watering-places, for it look only an hour and a half by 
car to get from the one place to the other, so many calls 
were paid and many ideas exchanged. 

I met Mr. Henniker Heaton at a luncheon at Marienbad 
and he introduced me to the Premier of Cape Colony at 
Karlsbad, where the latter, who had suffered from chronic 
malaria, spent five summer seasons between the years 1905 
and 1912. 

Besides him there were, in the Bohemian spas, other 
prominent personages who either lived in South Africa or 
were connected with the Colony. Among them were men 
of German origin, such as Eckstein, Wernher and Beit, and 
I used often to see Jameson in company with Guggenheim, 
the American copper king, who was also reputed to be 
interested in African business. These men were kings of 
commerce in the real sense of the word, not merely men 
amassing gold and diamonds for what they would bring, 
but inspired by Cecil Rhodes with the ambition to trans¬ 
form gold into increased comfort, communications 
annihilating distance, philanthropic work, and^ statecraft. 
King Edward himself set the example by associating as a 
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power with other powers, as man to man, with these people, 
whom he welcomed as propagators of British Imperialism. 
Of course the personality who most fascinated me was Dr. 
Jameson, whom in imagination I saw walking hand in hand 
with the late Cecil Rhodes, his master, whose name no 
doubt will live through the centuries as that of one of the 
great conquistadores. Their Spanish prototypes who mined 
gold in America centuries ago can hardly be regarded as 
sentimentalists and it would be equally mistaken to think 
of these modern pioneers of South Africa as “ soft ”; but 
they were in no sense heartless. In Dr. Jameson’s circle 
I was told of many touching proofs of his devotion to 
Rhodes, whose faithful nurse and physician he had re¬ 
mained up to the last. 

When Rhodes, suffering from heart trouble and feeling 
his end approaching, wished to ensure that after his death 
his friend should not be left in straitened circumstances, 
and wanted to dictate to a secretary some codicils to his will 
or send for his solicitor, Dr. Jameson prevented him from 
doing so in order to avoid any agitation for his patient. 
Rhodes died in his cottage of Muizenburg in the heart of 
the African continent which he had conquered for England, 
and he died with feelings akin to those of Moses, who, 
standing on Mount Nebo, laid his hands in blessing on the 
head of Joshua and called upon him to complete the 
unfinished task. In this case Dr. Jameson was the chosen 
successor, and the continuation of his work was to be the 
completion of the South African Union with Capetown as 
capital, and a railway from the Cape to Cairo. 

These gold seekers were not “ God seekers,” but neither 
were they moneymakers in the too readily accepted sense 
which implies a ruthless progress over the dead bodies of 
other men. They were not statesmen of the same breed as 
those diplomats whose art is an eternal round of red tape. 
In Africa they saw vast stretches of territory lying fallow, 
owing to the indolence of the natives, whose imagination 
did not reach as far as the next corner, who knew nothing 
of technical progress, who preferred to twiddle their thumbs 
and bask in the African sun, though gold lay under their 
feet and diamond fields spread before them. Then came 
the British conquerors, who did not need to go back to 
Cortez and Pizarro, but could refer to Warren Hastings as 
their immediate example, and the work of dragging the 
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treasure from the bowels of the earth was begun. Not in 
vain had these two leaders Rhodes and Jameson been 
students, the one of Oriel College, Oxford, the other of the 
school of medicine in Edinburgh. Oriel bred the spirit of 
romance and adventure, while in Edinburgh the science of 
clear thinking had its home, so that the two men carried 
with them to the dark continent seed harvested in those 
seats of learning which was to bring forth a hundredfold. 
In later years no doubt the words which evoke the gold 
mines : Chartered Company, Matabele and Mashonaland, 
Beers Consolidated Mines, East Rand, Rand Mines, Rand 
Victoria, etc., will be clothed in the glamour of romance, 
but in King Edward’s day they were mere readings of the 
Stock Exchange barometer, which rose and fell. But even 
in those days many a German name was mentioned 
among those of the pioneers who opened up South Africa. 



CHAPTER XXX 


AN EVENING WITH THE PREMIER OF 
CAPE COLONY 


A night at the Cleopatra —A dinner at the Savoy Hotel—The Egyptian 
tent on the shores of the river Tepl—The adventurer rises to 
Premiership of the Cape Colony—Kruger a diplomat of the Old 
Testament—Racial problems in South Africa—The apostle of 
halfpenny postage—The two Jamesons—Dr. Jameson’s career— 
Cecil Rhodes’s dream—Charles Boyd—Why England refused to 
aid Germany in her struggle against the Hereros—Women run 
after success. 


C N the suggestion of Mr. Henniker Heaton the 
| Premier of Cape Colony invited me to dinner 
| at Karlsbad. 

I stayed overnight at the Cleopatra , an annexe 
of the Savoy Hotel, high up in the west end of Karlsbad. 
A tall African, clad in snow-white linen, opened the 
carriage door when I arrived. He was a Sudanese, a 
subject of Lord Kitchener one might say, with dark 
shining eyes and fine white teeth. It had been a day of 
tropical heat, but a still hotter African night was to follow 
—“ African ” in a double sense. The guests included : Dr. 
Jameson and his brother, the London painter Midleton 
Jameson, Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Colonel Julian J. 
Leverson of the Royal Engineers, and the Benjamin of the 
party, Mr. Charles Boyd, Secretary to the Cecil Rhodes 
Trust and also to the Premier of Cape Colony. I was 
placed between him and Colonel Leverson. The table was 
laid in one of the big dining-halls of the Savoy Hotel. The 
hall decorated in the style of a huge tent gave an African 
atmosphere to the occasion. The ceiling was decorated 
with Egyptian friezes and we tried, though but poor 
Arabic scholars, to decipher the ornate script, which 
called up memories of Moorish civilisation on the banks of 
the Nile. The Egyptian dim was explained by the fact 
that two allied companies possessed twin hotels, one in 
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Cairo, the other at Karlsbad so that a number of English¬ 
men and English women, having passed the winter in 
Egypt, could be found spending the summer at Karlsbad. 
There were also many colonials among the guests. 

Musicians in red coats played on a raised platform while 
we dined under our Egyptian tent in the little Bohemian 
town on the shores of the river Tepl, and whenever the 
music stopped our talk began again with renewed zest. I 
had the privilege of discussing with the Premier of Cape 
Colony that part of the dark continent which was his realm. 
My neighbour informed me that the Hungarian Bishop, 
Ronay, had taught him German for six years. Ronay, 
together with Ludwig Kossuth, had after the Revolution 
of 1848 chosen London as his place of exile, and there had 
met Colonel Leverson’s father, who later visited the Bishop 
when he was tutor of Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria, at 
Pressburg. Dr. Jameson seemed interested in the question 
of such Hungarian claims as that army orders should be 
given in Hungarian, but he seemed to understand that the 
government of Austria-Hungary was an even more 
difficult problem than that of South Africa, and that 
Czechs and Germans, Magyars and Slavs, Magyars and 
Rumanians were in much the same state of relative opposi¬ 
tion as were Boers and Englishmen, or whites and blacks. 

Dr. Jameson spoke with vivacity and was a stimulating 
host. From his head, which he held slightly bent forward, 
two dark brown eyes gazed eloquently at the person he 
addressed and seemed to give warning of his clever speech. 
Of medium height, he was an impressive and attractive 
personality. His hooked nose gave him a commanding air. 
His high forehead merged into a bald head. Hair and 
moustaches were brown. 

What a rich and chequered life he had lived ! And yet 
he was the same man whom the world, when years ago he 
made his famous raid into the Transvaal, had condemned 
as a criminal adventurer. The Kaiser branded his enter¬ 
prise in a telegram to President Kruger in words which 
seemed to set all England aflame. The bold English 
physician who had acted in co-operation with Cecil Rhodes, 
the uncrowned King of South Africa, was sentenced to 
death by the Boers. But they never caught him, and 
Jameson remained alive and rose to place and power, 
while the South African Republics were doomed to die. 
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“ Dr. Jameson,” I said, “ you knew Kruger personally, 
didn’t you ? What are your memories of him ? ” 

Jameson replied that he had rarely met a man who had 
made a profounder impression upon him than had the 
President of the Transvaal Republic. His character had 
been of granite; he was extremely intelligent and— 
considering his lack of education—even a diplomat of the 
highest order. “ But it’s a pity,” added Dr. Jameson, 
“ that he didn’t live in the days of the Israelites.... A man 
hampered by views drawn from the Old Testament—I 
emphasise the words * Old Testament ’ because his Biblical 
erudition was limited to that and did not even penetrate as 
far as the New—this patriarchal peasant statesman was too 
deeply rooted in the dim past... 

Dr. Jameson was of opinion that the Boers would in 
future fight the English on constitutional grounds. In this 
peaceful arena, they might still hold their own. The 
Constitution, which had just been promulgated, he re¬ 
garded as a step forward towards responsible government. 
He added that those people who were opposed to this 
probationary period of limited liberty, forgot that not a 
single British colony had been given responsible govern¬ 
ment without an interregnum of government by a repre¬ 
sentative of the Crown. If responsible government was 
to be introduced so soon after the war, it might give rise to 
racial conflict—the race question might become the deter¬ 
mining factor in the formation of political parties—whereas 
given time before the establishment of a responsible govern¬ 
ment, the population of the Transvaal might, in pursuit of 
new joint interests and peaceful development of the 
country, learn to forget race distinctions. 

Dr. Jameson thought that the introduction of Chinese 
labour to the Transvaal had been inevitable, firstly in order 
to develop the latent wealth of the country, which had either 
lain fallow from lack of workers or had been exploited too 
late. Furthermore, it had been necessary to impress upon 
the natives, who had not yet learned that a man who would 
eat must work, that if the negro refused to work, the yellow 
man was ready to take his place. Moreover it was im¬ 
possible to use white men for menial labour ; in the first 
place because white labour was too expensive to be used 
in the mines, and because white men declined to do any 
WOrV which would lower them to the level of the natives. 
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This feeling, which had originated with the Dutch and 
had now become general, seemed ineradicable. 

Dr. Jameson also believed that the Chinamen would in 
time be replaced by the blacks, once the latter realised that 
they were not indispensable. 

Our talk was not exclusively of Africa. The special 
sphere of interest of Mr. Henniker Heaton, who was on 
Dr. Jameson’s right, was the Post. He was the apostle of 
world halfpenny postage and found a supporter in his 
host. 

The Conservative member for Canterbury was, except 
myself, the only member of the party who was not of 
South Africa. 

All the others had been there. Mr. Midleton Jameson 
had repeatedly visited his brother the Premier. He was a 
landscape painter and for three years had had a studio in 
Rome. South Africa did not seem to have had any par¬ 
ticular attraction for him. Though he sometimes intro¬ 
duced negroes into his African landscapes, he declared that 
the landscapes and human types of South Africa could not 
compete with those of Europe, in particular of Italy. 

In Mr. Midleton Jameson’s face there was something 
of the dreamer, while his brother appeared the complete 
man of action. 

“ It’s a good thing,” laughed Dr. Jameson, “ that I’m a 
doctor. At any rate it enables me to keep an eye on what 
my excellent Karlsbad medical adviser, Dr. Kraus, 
prescribes.” 

Jameson was suffering from the after-effects of malaria, 
contracted in the course of his professional duties in Africa 
many years before. 

Nevertheless Africa had become his second home and he 
said he could not forsake it. He had been appointed 
Premier of Cape Colony in 1904 and initiated a policy of 
progress. His programme was the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the other British Colonies, and a South 
African Federation on the lines of the Dominion of Canada, 
with settlement of racial differences between Dutch and 
English. 

Dr. Jameson spoke in terms of the highest admiration of 
Cecil Rhodes. He described his own career as a small 
circle within the wider orbit of Rhodes’s. They were of 
the same age, but Dr. Jameson met Rhodes for the first 
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time in South Africa. Both surrendered to the magic spell 
of that continent. 

I asked whether Cecil Rhodes’s dream of a railway 
between Capetown and Cairo would ever be realised, and 
Dr. Jameson replied: “ Rhodes’s original plan was to have 
the railway laid from end to end straight away, but while 
he was still in control this plan gave way to a more gradual 
scheme materialising as opportunity and necessity arose.” 

Dr. Jameson sketched the railway line on a scrap of 
paper and discussed the plan with great animation, taking 
a sip of mineral water from time to time. He adhered 
strictly to the Karlsbad diet, for he was anxious to recover 
so that he might devote himself with renewed strength to 
the problems of South Africa. Yet seriously as he took the 
waters, the mud compresses, and the baths, he was never 
completely idle, was in constant connection by cable with 
Capetown, and took many important decisions in Europe. 
On this occasion he had an expert on South African ques¬ 
tions at his side and, indicating Mr. Charles Boyd, he said : 
“ He knows Africa better than I do. He’ll be better able 
to tell you all about my ideas and plans.” 

Mr. Boyd, formerly a journalist, and since 1897 private 
secretary to Dr. Jameson, had become confidential secre¬ 
tary to Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, and later his political 
secretary in London. Acting now in this capacity also for 
Dr. Jameson, he was secretary to the Rhodes Trust and so 
one of the executors of Rhodes’s will. The duties of this 
position were wide-reaching and splendid, for Rhodes left 
his fortune, amounting to several million pounds sterling, 
mainly for world-wide schemes, chief among which was the 
founding of scholarships at Oxford for sons of the British 
Colonies, and Mr. Boyd had a say in the awarding of these. 

I did not want to part from Dr. Jameson without a word 
on the most burning African problem of the day, the 
colonial war which the Germans were waging against the 
Hereros. I was anxious to know his views on this subject. 

I suggested that it might be to the interest of civilisation if 
England supported the German cause as that of white 
against black. 

The Premier roughly outlined the theatre of war for me 
on a bit of paper. " You see, from this sketch,” he said, 

“ that the Germans have a difficult task to cope with in 
German South-West Africa. The present German base is 
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about four hundred miles from the German port of 
Swakopmund, where they get their supplies. These have 
therefore to be carried a distance of four hundred miles 
through the desert. And why? Because the Hereros, 
counting on Cape Colony remaining neutral, have selected 
for their fighting ground a point as far away as possible 
from the port and near our south-western border. . . . 
Now you’ll ask me : * Why not try to counter this 
manoeuvre ? Why won’t you allow the Germans to take 
their supplies over your frontier ? 5 I answer : Because in 
Cape Colony we have roughly speaking about four million 
natives who sympathise with the Hereros. These blacks 
would rise against us, if we gave up our strict neutrality 
and supported the German cause even passively. We 
should then have to deal with a native rising compared 
with which the Basuto war (and that cost Cape Colony 
four million pounds sterling) would be nothing. . . . You 
see what difficulties the Germans have to contend with and 
why we are powerless to help them. ...” 

Our conversational menu was far more sumptuous than 
that of the dinner. At Karlsbad one does not commit 
dietary indiscretions. Many of the ladies present in the 
dining-hall had their lorgnettes trained on the Premier of 
Cape Colony and his guests. “ That’s the famous Dr. 
Jameson,” they whispered one to the other. Curious 
glances were also directed on the guests of Jameson 
Africanus by ladies from England, the British Colonies, and 
America. If Jameson had been caught by Kruger’s men 
after his daring raid and executed, these fine ladies would 
hardly have moved a muscle. But now success was on his 
side and women worship success above all. Jameson 
escaped the fate which threatened him and old Kruger lost 
his realm, over which he had reigned, not like a modern 
ruler but like a judge in Israel. 

It pleased me to hear Dr. Jameson speak with compara¬ 
tive admiration of the Dutch patriarch who had once 
sentenced him to death. ... 

And I was not less pleased to see the hero of that historic 
raid, which had called an impulsive outburst from the 
German Emperor, settle down quietly after dinner to a 
rubber of bridge. And not Cape Colony only, but the 
member of the mother of all Parliaments, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, played bridge. 

H 
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Mr. Midleton Jameson buried himself in the English 
papers . . . Colonel Leverson, Mr. Boyd and I went on 
talking. 

It was growing late. Contrary to all the rules of the 
cure, midnight found us still up. It was time to say good 
night. 

Ten years had passed since the excitement caused by the 
Jameson Raid and the Kaiser’s famous telegram to Kruger, 
which had roused so much indignation in England. 
Jameson was first taken prisoner, then sentenced by the 
English themselves. His triumph followed quickly. Grass 
had grown over the painful Wilhelm II-Krugcr-Jameson 
episode, and the Cape Premier could afford to look back 
on the past with equanimity. At a subsequent meeting he 
even spoke to me indulgently of Wilhelm II, of whom his 
master, Cecil Rhodes, had drawn a pleasant picture, 
remembering that audience in Berlin at which the great 
Anglo-African and the Kaiser had discussed the mutual 
concessions by Germany in German South-West Africa and 
by England in Samoa, and had soon come to an under¬ 
standing. Rhodes on that occasion had come away 
delighted with the German Emperor, and his feelings were 
later reflected in his will, which provided for the founding 
of scholarships for Germans at English colleges and for 
English students at German universities. Jameson had 
inherited some of these sympathies, for no doubt he believed 
in the adage : “ jurare in verba magistri” 



CHAPTER XXXI 
GOETHE REMINISCENCES 


The Hotel Weimar and the Goethe Haus —Distinguished Englishwomen 
play bridge—The attentive King—“ The House of the Golden 
Grape ”—The King’s -writing-room—Ulrike von Levetzow. 

T HE immortal name of Goethe is connected with 
the high-lying quarter in which the “ Duke of 
Lancaster” and his faithful subjects lived. 
The square on which stands the Hotel Weimar 
is called the Kirchenplatz . Only very few of the houses still 
retain something of the old-fashioned patrician architec¬ 
ture. The yellow-washed Goethe Haus, which has been pre¬ 
served in its quaint ancestral style, as well as the Hotel 
Weimar —though this has been restored and has had 
three floors added—still tell of the great days that have 
gone. In 1821 and 1822 the Hotel Weimar housed the great 
German poet under its roof, while in July and August, 
1823, he resided in the building now known as the Goethe- 
haus , which in those days bore the sign of %ur Goldenen 
Traube. The Goethe Haus still remains a trustworthy 
memorial of the poet’s stay at Marienbad. In pensive 
mood we stop before the house with its two creeper-grown 
balconies. These two balconies appear so genuinely old 
that one can easily imagine Goethe resting here wrapped 
in thought or imparting great truths to his visitors in 
vigorous phrases. Maybe also, the great man sat there 
listening to the little monk, Pater Zauper, of the Abbey of 
Tepl, who, besides his Homer, also knew his Goethe so 
well, or to Councillor Griiner from the neighbouring town 
of Eger, or to various royalties who paid homage to this 
royal genius. 

Even in the days of King Edward this house still main¬ 
tained its dignity. Its chief guests were distinguished 
English women, among others Lady Harcourt, daughter- 
in-law of Sir William Harcourt, leader of the Liberal Party 
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after Gladstone’s death. These English ladies occupied 
the four first-floor rooms in which Goethe once lived, and 
their chief pastime was bridge. We may perhaps also 
assume that they would spare an occasional thought for the 
former tenant, Goethe, who had been so great an admirer 
of the fair sex and had advised students of good manners 
to “ ask of noble women.” 

The English ladies who resided here stood high in the 
favour of their neighbour the “ Duke of Lancaster.” 
He often sent to inquire how they were and accompanied 
these messages by gifts of flowers and grouse from the 
royal moors in Scotland. Or he would invite them to little 
dinners at the Riibezahl or to tea at the Bellevue or Waldmiihle. 
These ladies who lived in the Goethe Hans , whether they were 
acquainted with the works of the poet or not, whether they 
followed him either consciously or unconsciously, had one 
thing in common with him : the simplicity of good breed¬ 
ing and the distinction of their mode of life. What Goethe 
had acquired by dint of long artistic and literary experience 
was partly granted to them in the cradle, partly the result of 
their upbringing. Goethe, too, was an aristocrat if ever 
there was one. 

Sitting in the little reception-room of the present occu¬ 
pants of the Goethe Haus one can see a portrait, dating back 
to Goethe’s time, from which a little old lady with a 
severe expression gazes down. The head, crowned by a 
white cap tied under her chin with green ribbons, is that 
of Frau Sibylla Doltsch. She was the proprietress of the 
Golden Grape of Goethe’s day. Fraulein Julie Schildbach, 
the present co-proprietress of the house, carries on the 
tradition. Like Goethe she collects plants and stones. 
With great satisfaction she showed me a plant with a 
golden yellow flower, a rust-coloured stem and blue bracteal 
leaves, which Goethe had once discovered and described as 
extremely rare. It is the malampyrum nemorosutn. This lady 
searched, and found the plants and stones in the same 
places where Goethe had found them a century 
before. 

We leave the Goethe Haus, A motor-car is purring outside. 
An Englishwoman of royal bearing alights, and we glimpse, 
under thick dust-proof veils, a noble profile. Outside on 
the benches under the green trees one can note English 
people everywhere. Shyly they glance up at the balcony 
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on the first floor of the Hotel Weimar . Behind it is the 
King’s writing-room. 


It was this same house which witnessed the romance of 
the aged Goethe and the youthful Ulrike von Levetzow. 
On the ground-floor hangs the portrait of the lady, who, 
though she could not make up her mind to marry the poet, 
who was fifty years her senior, yet to her last hour—and 
she outlived him by sixty years—bore the image of the 
great man in her heart, which had never belonged to any 
other. The portrait does not show us Ulrike as a young 
girl but as a distinguished old lady with white curls peeping 
out from under a white cap. 

One wondered whether the numerous assembly of 
Englishmen and English women who always came here 
towards the end of the summer ever had a thought for 
Goethe when they strolled past the Hotel Weimar, or whether 
they had eyes and ears only for the “ Duke of Lancaster,” 
who must have found it exasperating sometimes not to be 
allowed to discard Edward VII entirely, even when taking 
the waters. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
THE ENGLISH AS REALISTS 


Englishmen and Germans cannot get into touch—The Cabinet 
Ministers of Edward VII and those of the three Emperors. 

I AM trying to co-ordinate the recollections of many 
summers, spent in an international circle in which 
English people, the closer and more distant entourage 
of the King, predominated. It would be a mistake to 
assume that Plato’s dictum, that the ideal state would 
be that in which the kings were philosophers and the 
philosophers kings, is unrealisable. Plato was not such a 
stranger to real life as to regard the philosopher exclusively 
as an abstract theorist. But the philosopher who condenses 
reality to its essentials is predestined to kingship, for he has 
established dominion over the real. The English who 
concerned themselves with politics, their King at their 
head, were in general realists even when they assumed a 
halo of intellectuality. I shall refrain from such exuberant 
phraseology as that employed by Professor Kantorowicz 
of Kiel in his scholarly work on English politics, 1 in which 
he paints an idealistic picture of the English with their 
sound common sense, their avoidance of the doctrinaire, 
the realism of their outlook. But there is a great deal of 
truth in the statement that they do not want to be and 
are not necessarily a nation of thinkers, as thought with 
them is not a solemn habit for special occasions, preceding 
or concluding action. Thus King Edward illustrated the 
truth of Goethe’s famous lines : 

Grau, lieber Freund ist alle Theorie, 

Dock griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum , 2 

incomparably better than did his nephew the Kaiser, who 
believed himself to be the acme of all that is practical, 
1 Published by Rowohlt, Berlin, igag. 

2 Grey, my dear friend, is all theory, 

But green the golden tree of life. 
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but was constantly buried in all sorts of speculations and 
theories. Edward VII’s entourage, in as far as I was able 
to study it in the Bohemian spas, consisted of a group of 
unassuming, life-loving observers, with no scientific trap¬ 
pings and making no attempt to construct from the im¬ 
material castles, probable or possible, of the future. The 
characteristic feature of these people was that, like their 
King, they appeared to live a free life untrammelled by 
concern with the abstract. Thus it happened that English¬ 
men and Germans, at a time when economic development 
and technical progress were at their height, mutually 
dependent as they were in so many ways within the intricate 
web of world affairs, yet passed by and failed to understand 
one another. 

It was a strange fact, too, that whereas in the “ nation 
of poets and thinkers ” the intellectuals were kept out of 
the Government, the British King, whom the Germans 
refused to take seriously, tended to attract such men to 
his Ministry. Morley, Bryce, Haldane, were among his 
Ministers, men of the highest intellect, while in the Cabinets 
of the autocrat on the Neva, and of the semi-autocrats 
on the Spree and Danube, there was a striking dearth of 
statesmen whose main interest was in the things of the 
mind. An exchange of ideas, such as that which took place 
at Marienbad between the King and Haldane, between 
the matter-of-fact, vital, shrewd monarch, and the thinker 
who loved to bridge the gulf between life and thought, 
could be smoothly and naturally conducted, because 
neither cramped the other, because they complemented 
each other. 

In some of the Englishmen at Marienbad one could note 
the contrary of the spirit of the time, as fashioned by 
German policy. There was a certain attraction in con¬ 
trasting, for instance, the King, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Haldane and Lord Fisher respectively with 
the Kaiser, Prince Biilow, General von Einem and Admiral 
von Tirpitz, the demi-autocrat ridden by megalomania, 
the Chancellor weaving his clever web of flattery around 
his master, the Minister of War, intent only on the increase 
and efficiency of his legions, the Admiral haunted by the 
spectre of Great Britain, ambitiously developing sea- 
power, and raising fears across the Channel lest the German 
fleet should be raised to the level of the German army. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

BRITISH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
1906 

Germany and England—Prominent Britishers less vindictive against 
Germany than Baron Heyking against England—Statements by 
Colonel Lockwood—What Sir Gilbert Parker told me—The 
Scotch M.P., Eugene Wason—Sir Ivor Herbert. 

T HE arrival of the King at Marienbad was 
preceded every year by a good deal of speculation: 
would he really come, and would he meet the 
German Emperor on his way through Germany ? 
Or would he perhaps visit the Emperor Francis Joseph ? 

The Anglo-German problem was the main topic of con¬ 
versation. The German Press was again agitating against 
England, the English against Germany, while the Austrian 
newspapers took their cue from the German in accordance 
with the Ballhausplaiz policy. There was constant talk of 
the “ encirclement ” of Germany. I tried to get what 
information I could out of the Englishmen at Marienbad. 

I used frequently to see the Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and also the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Lloyd George, some Conservative and Liberal members of 
the House of Commons, and not a few members of the 
House of Lords. But I cannot remember hearing any one 
of them give expression to such animus against Germany 
as, for example, Baron Heyking, a former German Minister, 
showed with regard to England. Not a single one of 
the Englishmen ever suggested the necessity or probability 
of a war with Germany, while this pan-German diplomat 
emphasised the inevitability of an imminent armed 
conflict with Great Britain each time I met him. According 
to his calculations Germany, the certain victor, would 
bring home as booty a share of England’s colonial 
empire. Among the anti-German Englishmen was 

TOO 
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Mr. Henry Wickham Steed, The Times correspondent in 
Vienna, and he was always accompanied by an even 
more bitter opponent of Germany, Mrs. Clemens Rose, 
Vienna correspondent of the Morning Post. Admiral 
Lord Fisher also sometimes acted the part of miles gloriosus 
and reproached the Emperor Francis Joseph for not 
managing to repress the naval ambitions of his ally, 
Wilhelm II. 

The English members of Parliament as a rule spoke in a 
conciliatory tone about Germany, apart from some criticism 
on the part of the Conservatives of the Kaiser’s speeches 
and methods, or of Prince Billow’s protective tariffs and 
Moroccan policy, and the tone used by the German Press. 

Many of the English members of Parliament who were 
staying at the Bohemian watering-places, though they 
never expressed any animosity against Germany, but rather 
spoke with deep respect of her efficiency and growth in 
every direction, were obviously anxious lest Germany 
should be cherishing an ambition to follow up her climb to 
the position of the world’s strongest land-power by making 
herself the greatest naval power of the world. It was true, 
they said, that neither the Kaiser nor his Government had 
in any way opposed the increase of the British fleet. There 
had never been any talk of Germany attempting to impose 
any restrictions on English naval construction, but it was 
obvious that England had to counter every new man-of-war 
launched by Germany by laying down more ships herself. 
But—and this consideration was widely expressed since the 
advent of the Liberal Government to power in England— 
England could not continue to build ships ad infinitum , as 
her social legislation, still somewhat backward judged by 
the German standard, was going to swallow up enormous 
sums of money, with the result that she would have to 
economise on her naval armaments. 

Germany, on the other hand, was gradually developing 
into the first commercial state of the world, her wealth was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and she seemed well on the 
way towards ousting England from her position as the 
financial centre of the world. This expansion of German 
trade would no doubt provide Germany with the means of 
pushing England from her premier position at sea. This 
was what the British people feared, and though no tangible 
grievances existed, the general irritation constituted an 
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imponderabile , with which it would have been well for public 
opinion in Germany to reckon. What was the good of the 
German Emperor saying : “ Build as many ships as you 
like ” ? In private life it is well that people should not pry 
into their neighbours 5 household affairs ; but the case is 
entirely different where two great powers are concerned, 
who, as members of a world community of civilised states, 
are mutually dependent. . . . One of the English Con¬ 
servatives observed ironically : “ What can you expect ? 
You can’t change anything. Wilhelm II promoted his 
grandfather to be ‘ Wilhelm the Great. 5 He won’t rest until 
he has become known as * Wilhelm the Greater 5 or * Wil¬ 
helm the Greatest. 5 And then it’s good-bye to the world’s 
peace.” 

The Algeciras conference had concluded with a super¬ 
ficial understanding between Germany and France and the 
drawing-up of an international agreement with regard to 
Morocco. Nevertheless the political atmosphere was not 
cleared. Before the King himself arrived at Marienbad his 
vanguard consisting of members of Parliament and of 
English Society had already settled in. 

I tried first to find out the views of those in whom I 
suspected a certain animosity against Germany. Colonel 
Lockwood, recently made a Privy Counsellor, was, as 
brother-in-law of Mr. Milbanke, who had for many years 
been Counsellor at the English Embassy in Vienna, 
favourably disposed towards Austria. But he was very 
sceptical about the meeting at Schloss Friedrichshof 
between Wilhelm II and Edward VII, as also of the recent 
visit of German journalists to London. He said to me at 
the time : “ All this is only on the surface. King Edward 
is the prince of peace par excellence. But Kaiser Wilhelm 
should be less incalculable in his decisions. There’s an idea, 
too, that if he had really wanted to, the Kaiser could have 
won the German Press over to urge a better understanding 
with England. In the British middle class there’s a strong 
aversion to the German middle class, resulting from the 
commercial rivalry between the two nations. There’s no 
remedy against the aggressive German duties but the 
protectionist policy of Joe Chamberlain. I could not 
refrain from pointing out to Chamberlain that his protec¬ 
tionism had not, as far as I could see, won any wide support 
among the lower classes in England.” 
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Colonel Lockwood, who in spite of his advanced age 
had something boyish in his manner, had, however, to be 
taken more seriously than the tone in which he uttered 
statements of this kind seemed to warrant. As member for 
West Essex, he at least knew the feeling of his own con¬ 
stituents, who were partly Londoners and partly inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbouring rural districts. 

I also used to discuss the situation with Sir Gilbert 
Parker, a much younger colleague of Colonel Lockwood 
and a well-known novelist. 

“ I spent my youth in Canada,” he told me. “ My 
father, who was in the army, was stationed there and later 
settled in the country. Canada, as you know, was ceded by 
France to England in 1759. It is still inhabited by French 
as well as English. The Province of Quebec, where the 
bigger proportion of the French live, is larger than France. 
Even in my early youth I got the impression that Canada, 
thanks to the harmonious relations between English and 
French, had a prosperous future in store for her. So later, 
when I took up politics in England, I was able, at a time 
when a great deal of prejudice against France still per¬ 
sisted, to preach the idea that for the welfare of England all 
misunderstandings between the two countries should be 
smoothed away. There were tremendous difficulties to 
overcome, of course only of a colonial nature. France 
neither is, nor ever was, our rival in trade. But certain 
disputes cropped up over fishing rights in Newfoundland, 
over frontiers in Western Africa, over Morocco, and above 
all over Egypt, where French influence was paramount 
until we acquired the Suez shares. Well, the Anglo-French 
Entente has finally done away with these difficulties. . . . 
Relations between England and Germany are on an 
entirely different footing. Here we are faced with tremen¬ 
dous commercial and industrial rivalry. And there is the 
further point that Germany, owing to the density of her 
population, needs colonies. This was bound to make our 
relations with Germany more difficult. America, too, was, 
and is, our commercial rival, but the United States with 
their huge area would need no colonies, even if their 
population increased by tens of millions. Nevertheless I 
maintain that war between Germany and the United 
States lies more within the bounds of possibility or prob¬ 
ability than war between England and Germany. 
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“ Germany and the United States are competing for 
fresh markets throughout the world, and Germany in 
recent years has opened up such markets in China, Japan, 
and elsewhere. Germany is trying to beat the United 
States in North America itself, as well as South America, 
Mexico, Cuba, and other places. One of the most impor¬ 
tant men in Mexico told me not long ago, when I was there 
in 1893, that he could explain the antagonism between the 
United States and Germany as follows: ‘ The Americans 
try to force upon us what it best suits them to sell. . . . Then 
the Germans arrive on the scene . . . they watch this pro¬ 
ceeding patiently and say : if not to-day , then to-morrow! . ..’ 
And so the Germans, ready to adapt themselves to our 
taste, are becoming America’s most dangerous com¬ 
petitors. 

“ When, a few years ago, the conflict in Venezuela was 
going on, it was co-operation between England and Ger¬ 
many which prevented the Americans from interfering 
with the steps taken by Germany. ... So I believe Ger¬ 
many and England have many interests in common. 
There is no point on the globe—and this could not be said 
of the relationship between England and France—where 
English and German colonial interests ever clashed. Of 
course nothing can be done to obviate the fierce commer¬ 
cial competition between these two great nations. But 
England will have to try to find some remedy for this 
difficulty, the more so since German commodities form a 
large quota of imports into Great Britain as well as into her 
colonies.” 

Sir Gilbert continued : “ Bismarck prophesied that the 
wars of the future would be chiefly economic wars and that 
Germany would, for the most part, have to confine herself 
to these. I confidently hope that in future only conflicts 
of a commercial nature will occur between Germany and 
England. Every Englishman should be able to understand 
that Germany has to increase her navy in the interests of 
her powerful trade. But trade rivalry need not, if England 
improves her unfavourable position by means of a defensive 
tariff, lead to war.” 

Moreover Sir Gilbert emphasised that in furthering 
good relations between the two countries, the tone of 
fhe Press on both sides was more important than meetings 
between the two sovereigns. At the same time he men- 
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tioned with regret that the English people still felt resent¬ 
ment over the attitude towards England adopted by 
Germany during the Boer War. 

Colonel Lockwood supplemented these remarks by say¬ 
ing that the meeting with the Kaiser had certainly not been 
suggested by the King. On the contrary, he had had to 
exercise a good deal of self-discipline before bringing him¬ 
self to visit Friedrichshof, where he had confined himself to 
a meeting which lasted only a few hours. Far the older and 
more experienced of the two, he found it extremely dis¬ 
tasteful to have to listen to the Kais er lecturing him, Europe, 
and the whole world. The King liked modesty and hated 
bombast. Wise and peace-loving, he faced the discomfort 
of a few hours at Friedrichshof in the interests of peace. 
But why should England and Germany not live in har¬ 
mony, even though their rulers, so different in character 
and inclinations, did not see very much of one another ? 

That summer I was staying in the Goethehaus at the same 
time as the Scottish M.P., Eugene Wason, Member for 
Clackmannan and Kinross, a pleasant, vigorous, broad- 
shouldered, full-blooded giant with a patriarchal white 
beard. During twenty years in Parliament he had worked 
with enthusiasm for Home Rule and reform of the House of 
Lords, absolutely equal and general suffrage, the eight- 
hour day for coal-miners, and national control of the drink 
trade. “ Why should we have any but good relations with 
the Germans, who are of our own blood ? ” he said. “ We 
Liberals are against protective duties. Every pound the 
German consumes or earns is to our good, for after India, 
Germany is our biggest customer. We also watch the 
development of the German navy without envy. Our 
exports and industries profit by it. England doesn’t want 
war—least of all with Germany. In the chief town of my 
constituency, Alloa, there’s one of the largest woollen yarn 
mills in the United Kingdom, the firm of Thomson, Paton 
& Co., which employs 2000 hands, and exports goods to 
Germany. These big industrialists don’t want a tariff wax 
with Germany, and still less a real war. It is true that 
there are traditional sympathies of long standing between 
Scotland and France, closer relations than with Germany. 
But we’re very anxious to keep German friendship 
too.” 

I often met Sir Ivor Herbert of Lanarth, later Lord 
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Treowen, and formerly military attache at St. Petersburg. 
This man, attractive-looking, lithe, fair and blue-eyed, was 
often my companion at the Kreuzbrunnen. He knew a great 
many parts of the world. After having been on service in 
Egypt and the Soudan, he had held a command in Canada. 
Now he was a Liberal member of Parliament. He was 
frank enough to admit: “ I don’t want in anyway to claim 
friendliness for Germany as the exclusive privilege of the 
Liberal Party. It’s true there are jingoes in Parlia¬ 
ment and these are all on the Conservative side. And 
their protectionism, of course, is less likely to favour good 
relations with foreign countries than our demand for free 
trade. England wants peace. We only need to remember 
how much higher consols stood before the South African 
War than they do to-day. We are against unnecessary 
expenditure on armaments. The Liberal Party, which has 
only been in office a short time, has already reduced the 
naval estimates by several millions. We are emphatically 
for reduction in armaments. Why shouldn’t Germany 
co-operate with us to secure disarmament at the second 
Hague Conference, which is to be held in 1907 ? A section 
of the British Press, in contradiction to the majority 
of the population, rants about colonial antagonism between 
Germany and England. This press is influenced by the 
plutocracy, which, from considerations of caste, rejects 
the free trade which has made England great.” 

Another time Sir Ivor said : “ Relations with Germany 
have certainly improved since the Liberals came into 
power. We have an Entente with Italy, which both 
governments intend to make still closer. We are on excel¬ 
lent terms and have always been so with Austria-Hungary. 
But of course England is, and will remain, outside the 
Triple Alliance. Our Entente Cordiale is of the greatest 
importance for world peace. England has also concluded 
an Entente with Russia which might become more 
intimate if a truly constitutional regime were established 
in that country. British national feeling is in favour of the 
reconstruction of the great Russian realm on a constitu¬ 
tional basis. This is understandable, for England sided 
against the Papal state, and against the Bourbon regime in 
Naples, in favour of the Liberal movement in Italy. An 
Entente with Russia should have been followed by the 
granting of a constitution—nay, this might even have been 
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made a condition. This was what our leader 3 Campbell 
Bannerman, implied when he greeted the Russian repre¬ 
sentatives at the inter-Parliamentary Conference in Lon¬ 
don, with the words : La dovma est morte—vise la doumal 
Our next goal, then, is an understanding with Germany.” 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE BRITISH PREMIER, 

SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

The Prime Minister and the Cambridge historian, Oscar Browning, at 
the Kreuzbrunnen —Sir Henry’s absolute frankness—At the Hotel 
Klinger —Dr. Ott, physician to the King, and to Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman, a serious invalid—Sir Henry on the relations between 
England and Germany—England wants peace—The Jingo Press— 
Sir Henry condemns the Boer War as frivolous—The cynicism of 
Joe Chamberlain—John Bull no friend of tricks—The King does 
not care for Campbell-Bannerman at first. 

I T was in the August of 1906 that I met the British 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
at the Kreuzbrunnen, in company with Oscar Brown¬ 
ing, the Cambridge historian. Oscar Browning 
introduced me, and I had my first long talk with the 
Premier as we walked together to drink our cup of the 
salty nectar. The downright personality of the British 
statesman inspired confidence at the first glance. He had 
a large head with a broad thoughtful face on a thick-set 
rather corpulent body, grey-blue, earnest eyes, over¬ 
shadowed hy dark eyebrows, a thick grey moustache, 
and thin side-whiskers framing his rubicund face. There 
was no pose of diplomatic closeness about Sir Henry ; he 
radiated honesty and frankness. He spoke only after care¬ 
ful thought and what he said was to the point and entirely 
sincere. 

A little later I was sitting opposite to him for nearly an 
hour in his room at the Hotel Klinger. Over the flower- 
decked balcony the air came to us fragrant of the surround¬ 
ing gardens. In the adjoining room Sir Henry’s invalid 
wife was expecting her doctor. Her husband had brought 
her, seriously ill, to the forest-girt watering-place which he 
had frequented regularly for many years, though this was 
his first visit as Prime Minister. He was on the eve of his 
seventieth birthday, and conjugal happiness of long dura¬ 
tion was now threatened by his wife’s serious condition. 
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Our conversation proceeded in low tones so as not to 
disturb the invalid. Public affairs were keeping Sir Henry 
fully occupied in these sad days and he managed to show 
a cheerful face. While we were chatting. Dr. Ott—the 
King’s physician too—arrived, a fair, slim, elegant, half 
anglicised native of Marienbad. Full of tender concern 
for the sufferer Sir Henry spoke to him in whispers on his 
arrival and departure. 

The meeting between King Edward and the Emperor 
Wilhelm was still fresh in our minds, for it was scarcely 
a week since they had met at the Castle of Cronberg in the 
Taunus when the King was on his way to Marienbad. 
Since then the Prime Minister had met the King several 
times. They had been seen strolling together on the parade. 
An inquisitive individual had asked Sir Henry whether he 
would not divulge some of the secrets which the King had 
been whispering in his ears. “ All I could have told him,” 
said Sir Henry, “ was that His Majesty had inquired after 
Lady Campbell-Bannerman. Too much is always made 
of such meetings. The King and the Kaiser, too, no doubt 
confined their conversation to everyday events and ideas.” 

“ But,” I interjected, “ the Press organ of the Berlin 
Foreign Office has laid great stress on the political import¬ 
ance of the meeting between the two monarchs.” 

Sir Henry replied : “ I can assure you that the only 
rivalry which exists is of a commercial nature; there is no 
political or colonial quarrel between the two countries; 
there is no single spot on the inhabited earth as, far as I can 
see, where their political and colonial interests clash.” 

I insisted : “ But you will admit that in recent years 
alarmingly violent language has been used between 
England and Germany, and that the situation seemed 
threatening ? ” 

Sir Henry : “ Unfortunately we have a few newspapers 
with a wide circulation which may be called the Jingo or 
Yellow Press. These papers are out for sensation and make 
use of any means to increase their circulation.” 

** You mean to say, Sir Henry,” I replied, “ that irre¬ 
sponsible elements are trying to make trouble, while the 
advisers of the King wish to maintain a good under¬ 
standing and peace with Germany? Yet rumours were 
afloat of friction between the King and his Imperial 
nephew ? ” 

1 
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Sir Henry : “ The subject is a delicate one, but there is 
nothing to be concealed. The King came to the throne 
at the age of sixty and no one guessed what a wise and 
excellent ruler he would make. When he was Prince of 
Wales he had gone in for social pleasures to an extent which 
may possibly have made his young nephew share the 
general opinion. But one thing is certain : the King has 
confounded in the most amazing way all those who doubted 
his qualities as a ruler and his capacity as a statesman.” 

I replied that as a matter of fact England’s prestige 
had increased enormously during the five years of his reign 
and that England was courted by the entire world. 

Sir Henry : “ Yet I’m convinced that England has no 
need of territorial aggrandisement. We find in everyday 
life that when an enterprise has grown enormously, it is best 
to think only of maintaining and strengthening it, not to 
go on extending indefinitely. So I do not believe that 
England’s salvation lies in an exaggerated Imperialism.” 

“ England’s future, according to your opinion, therefore, 
is bound up with peace, and you don’t want to be hampered 
by colonial entanglements ? ” 

Sir Henry : “ You know of our Entente with France. 
There were great difficulties between France and ourselves 
on several points, but they have been overcome. This 
agreement with France might be supplemented by another 
with Russia. The sympathies of the English people are, 
of course, on the side of those who desire order in Russia, 
based on a constitution. Once that has been attained we 
should wish, as in the case of France, to pave the way to 
friendship by an Entente.” 

And Sir Henry again stressed his view that the welfare 
of England was being jeopardised by the efforts of the 
Jingo Press and by exaggerated Imperialism. 

Once, when we were drinking coffee in one of those 
forest dairies which help to make the afternoon at Marien- 
bad so attractive, our conversation turned to the South 
African War. “ You know,” said the Prime Minister, 
“ that as leader of the Liberal Opposition in the House of 
Commons, I have been reproached for my lack of patriot¬ 
ism and called a * Little Englander ’ because I was against 
the war.” And he related his experiences of those days 
when the waves of Chauvinism ran so high in England 
that they seemed to sweep away with them even moderate 
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and fair-minded men. Threatening letters had reached 
him from all sides. 

“ It was not always as it is now/’ he said. “ For a long 
time it was dangerous to condemn the Boer War, and yet, 
I repeat, it was a frivolous war.” 

“ Instigated perhaps by Chamberlain’s intrigues ? ” 
I suggested. 

“ I’ll leave you to decide that,” replied the Prime 
Minister. He paused for a moment and then continued : 
“ The following fact, told me by my friend and colleague, 
John Morley, will show you with what cynicism he brought 
the war about. Morley was standing opposite the Speaker 
on his way back to his seat in the House. He brushed 
against Chamberlain who was sitting on the ministerial 
bench. It was in 1898 when there was as yet no question 
of a war with the Transvaal. Chamberlain bent towards 
Morley and said deliberately : * How would it be if Eng¬ 
land had a war to increase her prestige ? 5 ” 

I suggested : “ You mean that Chamberlain was a 
disciple of Napoleon III, whose mind in case of domestic 
difficulty turned to external war ? ” 

Sir Henry answered : “ It is difficult to follow Chamber¬ 
lain’s policy. He had abandoned his old political friends. 
He sought foreign complications. But one must not judge 
England by him. Intrigue has no place in a free Govern¬ 
ment. Such a system of insincerities belongs to the 
antiquated Governments of the Middle Ages. John Bull is 
not amenable to trickery, so it would be well if other 
peoples would drop their suspicions of England. What 
England desires is a long era of peace.” 

Sir Henry said this very simply and there was no doubting 
his sincerity. 

The former Prince of Wales had himself been influenced 
by the lack of sympathy which the majority of Englishmen, 
intoxicated by the success of Chamberlain’s policy in South 
Africa, had shown to the Scotsman, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who had so openly opposed the Imperialistic 
trend. 

It had therefore been no easy matter for him as King to 
entrust Campbell-Bannerman with the formation of a 
Cabinet in the spring of 1906, when the Liberals had scored 
so heavily at the elections. There had remained a number 
of difficulties which h°d to be smoothed out between them. 
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In accordance with his anti-imperialistic attitude. Sir 
Henry was also against the unrestricted increase of the 
fleet which the King at first seemed to favour. There had 
been a certain amount of friction. 

“ In view of the pending Peace Conference at The 
Hague,” Sir Henry told me, “ I advised moderation in 
naval construction in order to set a good example to other 
countries, in particular Germany.” And he added: 
“ Of course, England cannot act alone; she must be backed 
by the goodwill of other countries, first and foremost 
Germany.” 



CHAPTER XXXV 


KING EDWARD AND SIR HENRY 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

Both speak French fluently—They gradually get to know each other 
better at Marienbad—King Edward destined to act as mediator 
between nations—Sir Henryks opponents in his own Cabinet— 
Sir Henry a pacifist—He is thorough in details like Bismarck— 
Sir Henry’s jokes—King Edward, Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
Haldane on Austrian coffee. 

W HILE Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, did not speak French very 
well. Sir Henry spoke it with a certain amount 
of fluency. He read French novels at Marien¬ 
bad, was in Paris a frequent guest in the salon of Princess 
Bonaparte and was at one with the King in his partiality 
for France and Parisian life. Actually it was at Marienbad 
that the King had first learned to know Sir Henry, and in 
the course of several summers they had long talks together. 
On the pine-clad heights conversation flowed easily, and 
the King soon recognised that, though Sir Henry had in 
the early days of his Premiership sometimes antagonised 
him, he had done so from conviction. But now, on holiday, 
the King discovered that Campbell-Bannerman was in 
many ways a kindred spirit. Heavy of build like himself, 
just as simple and natural and averse to intrigue, tactful, 
quiet and as fond of a joke as he was. 

What a lot of differences can be bridged in life by a sense 
of humour i How many serious situations it can save ! I 
even go so far as to say that it was a terrible misfortune for 
mankind that the ghastly world situation in the summer of 
1914 happened to find in power a generation of rulers and 
statesmen utterly devoid of humour. Humour gives a 
feeling of superiority and has a disarming power. Cavour 
and Bismarck, the greatest statesmen of the nineteenth 
century, had a vein of humour, while the Emperor Francis 
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Joseph, King Peter of Serbia, Czar Nicholas of Russia, 
Tisza, Pashich, Bethmann-Hollweg, and perhaps also Grey 
were all without it. 

The sovereigns and statesmen of Europe were constantly 
bickering, and there was no superior spirit hovering above 
a world plunging into chaos. King Edward, who might 
have been such a calm watcher and judge of events, was 
taken from this world and from mankind far too soon. 
He had proved himself as a conciliator at the beginning of 
Sir Henry’s Premiership on the question of the Education 
Bill, when in the controversy between Church and State 
he acted as a successful mediator between the Premier and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with such wisdom and tact 
that both felt that the King’s authority had relieved them 
from an overburdening responsibility. 

Once the Premier mentioned to me that the Entente with 
France was in no way an alliance in the sense of the Triple 
Alliance. He was full of praise for Sir Edward Grey who, 
it is true, had Imperialistic tendencies, whereas Campbell- 
Bannerman wanted to govern more in the spirit of Glad¬ 
stone. But within the Cabinet Sir Henry came up against 
such ministers as Asquith and Winston Churchill, whose 
views differed from his own. When he was called upon to 
form a Cabinet he had had the Egyptian Proconsul, Lord 
Cromer, in his mind as Foreign Minister, but Lord 
Cromer declined this office as well as that of Ambassador 
in Berlin, where the Kaiser would have liked him to succeed 
Lascelles. 

Sir Henry’s pacifist inclinations were unable to with¬ 
stand the counter-currents of Imperialism. As I was to 
learn later, he had been sorry to hear from the King that 
during the Cronberg interview the Kaiser had scoffed at 
the pending Hague Conference, and the King, himself 
sceptical, had not shown his disapproval. 

The King was usually indulgent to his friends. He some¬ 
times complained of Sir Henry that he never thought it 
necessary to send him full reports, that his letters and 
memoranda to his sovereign were always brief. I certainly 
had no right to complain, therefore, if, at Marienbad, the 
British Premier sometimes addressed letters of laconic 
brevity to me. It is true he always wrote in his own hand 
and tnat his writing was clear and expressive. Sir Henry 
had the reputation of being lazy, or at any rate easy-going, 
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but in reality he was a most thorough man even in appar¬ 
ently trifling matters. He proved this as Minister of War 
under Gladstone when at a Cabinet meeting a quotation 
was made from Juvenal. A discussion ensued between 
Gladstone, who was as well versed in the Classics as in the 
Bible, and Campbell-Bannerman, as to the correct render¬ 
ing of the quotation. Lord Rosebery, also a scholar and 
the colleague of other men of high culture such as Morley 
and Bryce, suggested a vote on the question, and Campbell- 
Bannerman won. 

Once when he was speaking of this Cabinet vote to the 
French politician and author, Joseph Rcinach, and myself, 
during a walk we took together near Marienbad, I men¬ 
tioned to him that Bismarck, too, had insisted on precision 
in such matters. I told him how, in 1904, when staying at 
Norderney, I had met Dr. von Rottenburg in the house of 
Chancellor Prince Biilow. Rottenburg had been a trusted 
collaborator of Bismarck and he told us that Bismarck’s 
thoroughness had sometimes made things very difficult 
for his assistants. It happened once that in the German 
Reichstag Bismarck quoted Caesar’s words: “ Rather first 
in that village, than second in Rome,” and added : “ At 
the present moment I cannot recall the name of the village 
in Gaul.” 

When, reading over the shorthand report late at night 
he came to this passage, he sent for Rottenburg and asked 
him to ascertain the name of the village to which Caesar 
had referred, adding: “ I don’t want people to accuse me 
of lack of thoroughness when they miss the exact name of 
the village in my speech.”—Rottenburg replied that the 
name of the village was hardly likely to be known, as 
Caesar had made this remark on his way to Spain while 
passing through a remote village high in the mountains. 
No doubt Caesar had uttered his famous sentence pointing 
to the village. But Bismarck insisted that he remembered 
from his school days that the village had a name. As 
Rottenburg could not find the name in the books available 
in the Chancellory, he drove out that same night to see 
a friend who was an authority on quotations. But not 
even he knew the name of the village, nor did the erudite 
State Secretary of the Reich Post Office, von Stephan, who 
made prolonged investigations regarding the place. 

Some years later Rottenburg raised the question with 
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Mommsen, the greatest contemporary authority on Roman 
history. Mommsen confirmed his view that the name of the 
village was unknown. This, said Rottenburg, was an 
example of the strain the indefatigable Chancellor placed 
upon himself and others. Campbell-Bannerman, too, was 
a man who never yielded an inch even to a Gladstone, but 
always stuck to his guns. Thoroughness is a matter of 
clear judgment, an orderly mind and reliability. Without 
thoroughness there cannot be character and Sir Henry 
was essentially a man of character. 

Campbell-Bannerman was a companionable person. 
Apparently the King himself used often to tease him. 
But while others liked to chaff him, he knew how to hold 
his own. Though his physical appearance was most 
unromantic and tempted people to underrate him, he had 
far more culture than many supposed. He was not in the 
least conceited or didactic. In the choice of his Ministers 
he showed taste and included some men of deep learning 
in his cabinet. 

As I have said, Edward VII occasionally indulged in a 
good-humoured dig at his Prime Minister and the latter 
seldom failed to rise to the occasion. Once the sovereign, 
alluding to the fact that Campbell-Bannerman was as 
usual staying at the Hotel Klinger , said : “ I don’t know 
whether this old barrack is a fit abode for the British Prime 
Minister.” And Sir Henry promptly replied : “Ah, but 
I’m living in the city of Marienbad and Your Majesty only 
in the suburbs.” Of course the Hotel Klinger was an old- 
fashioned hotel compared with the Hotel Weimar, which, 
though it was really older, having existed in Goethe’s day, 
had been entirely rebuilt and brought up to date. Not only 
Sir Henry, but King Edward also used sometimes to invite 
guests to dinner in the stately dining-hall of the Hotel 
Klinger. 

Another time the King said jokingly to his Premier, 
who was accustomed to come to Marienbad year after 
year : “ I know the real reason for your persistent 
hankering after this country. It’s not so much the Kreuz- 
brunnen that attracts you as the excellent coffee.” The 
King repeated this joke in the presence of Lord Haldane 
and insisted that the latter, before leaving Marienbad for 
Berlin to assist at the manoeuvres by invitation of the 
Kaiser, should taste the coffee. The King added ; “As 
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soon as you cross the German frontier the coffee becomes 
undrinkable.” Sir Henry played up to the King and 
admitted that His Majesty had guessed right when he said 
that the fragrance of the excellent Austrian coffee tickled 
his palate. He said that even in England he could not do 
without Austrian coffee, but found it comparatively easy 
to say good-bye for a year to the Kreuzbrunmn after a four- 
weeks’ cure. 

In the second volume of his book The Life of the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman , A, J. Spender 
tells us that Campbell-Bannerman was also well-informed 
regarding the restaurants of Europe where the best food 
was to be found, and knew exactly where one could come 
across certain specialities which even great gourmets 
would appreciate. When he was Minister of War he 
corresponded seriously with a Royal Princess concerning 
the methods by which she might improve her coffee, and 
gave her the address of a shop in Vienna (Julius Meinl) 
which would supply the best coffee beans in Europe. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE BLUE MONKEY 

W HEN we first met, Sir Henry drew my attention 
to a man, who, wearing the fashionable cloak, 
was strolling up and down near the Kreuz- 
brunnen with a distinguished Englishman. 

“ Look at that man,” he said to me. “ We call him the 
Blue Monkey. It’s the Marquis de Soveral. He is also 
known by a nickname given to him in the days of his diplo¬ 
matic secretaryship at Berlin. Soveral- Ueberall (the ubiquit¬ 
ous Soveral).” Of course I had known the name for a long 
time and was grateful to Sir Henry for introducing me to 
the famous Portuguese diplomat and intimate friend of the 
King. He was living in the Hotel Weimar. 

The nickname of “ Blue Monkey ” had not been given 
to him quite without reason, for there was something 
simian about his deeply tanned southern face, thrust for¬ 
ward, and his clean-shaven chin had a bluish tinge. But, 
strange to say, he was one of those by no means hand¬ 
some men who make a great impression, particularly on 
women. Just as in Paris the witty Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich was called la belle laide, so Soveral might have been le 
beau laid, for in conversation he impressed by his vivacity, 
his graceful manner, and the stimulating sarcasm which 
was all his own. 

In his way he was a character, for after the dastardly 
assassination of Eling Carlos of Portugal and his eldest son, 
and the subsequent banishment of King Manoel when the 
Republic was proclaimed at Lisbon, Soveral refused to 
serve under the new Government, preferring to reduce his 
personal requirements and renounce his emoluments from 
the State, though his private means were slender. King 
Edward always remained his faithful friend and liked to 
have him about, even abroad. It is to the credit of the 
King and his friends that he never thought of treating them 
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as favourites or court jesters, unlike many other sovereigns 
more susceptible to flattery and adulation. 

The King certainly liked his intimates to be witty and 
enliven the general conversation by their bons mots , and 
Soveral’s sallies were constantly being quoted. It was said 
by a member of the King’s circle that after His Majesty had 
attended a performance of Wilde’s The Importance of being 
Earnest, which had amused him very much, he had asked 
Soveral whether he had seen the play. The Portuguese 
replied : “ No, Your Majesty, but I realise the importance 
of being Ernest Cassel.” 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE KING’S PHYSICIAN 

T HE desire for health and longevity has in the 
course of centuries brought innumerable people 
to the warm springs of Karlsbad and the cold 
springs of Marienbad. Many among them 
thought themselves adept in the “ art of living ” and yet 
did not know the first thing about it. They imagined that 
a single month of self-denial could make up for eleven 
months of self-indulgence, whereas to live reasonably and 
rationally for eleven months of the year and “ let yourself 
go ” for one month would be far wiser counsel. The 
physicians in the various spas can help, but they cannot 
work miracles. The old custom of the doctors to appear in 
top-hat and frock-coat early in the mornings at the chief 
Brunnen of the two great Bohemian watering-places, and 
there, as high priests of hygiene, listen to their clients’ 
confessions, had gone before King Edward’s time. The 
only people one saw in frock-coats early in the day were 
members of the orchestra, to the strains of which the 
visitors to Marienbad used to walk in single file towards 
the healing springs, sometimes stepping to the rhythm of 
the music. 

Relations between the King and his physician, Dr. Ernst 
Ott, had stood the test of time. When King Edward VII 
came to Marienbad for the first time as Prince of 
Wales—in 1897—Dr. Ott’s father, Dr. Adolf Ott, was his 
doctor. Formerly a lecturer at the University of Prague, 
he had moved to Marienbad, and from the first day of his 
residence there enjoyed an excellent reputation and was 
consulted by the most prominent visitors. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had been an annual patient of the 
•Otts, father and son, from 1876 until 1906, when his wife 
died at Marienbad. Dr. Ott senior was much respected by 
Sir Henry, who used to invite him to stay with him in 
London. He had a faithful clientele of English patients, 
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among whom he included the Anglo-German financier, 
Schroder, whose native town was Hamburg. Schroder, 
too, invited Dr. Ott to his house in Windsor, where he also 
enjoyed the company of Dr. Weber, the famous Head of the 
German Hospital in London. 

When, in 1897, after his cure, the Prince of Wales 
expressed his thanks to Dr. Adolf Ott senior for his trouble 
and hinted that he hoped to return the following year and 
find his doctor in good health, the latter replied that he 
felt in need of rest and was going to retire to Bad Ischl and 
leave his son to carry on his practice. When he asked to 
be allowed to present his son to His Royal Highness the 
Prince graciously acquiesced, and took a liking to Dr. Ott 
junior. 

Gradually young Dr. Ott drew the whole of the English 
group to his consulting-room. The King took every 
opportunity to honour him and his wife. Lavish of small 
attentions for both of them, he was pleased when his 
friends likewise invited the couple into their intimate circle. 
Whenever the King heard, even from London, that Dr. Ott 
was unwell, he never failed to make inquiries. In 1906 
Campbell-Bannerman, the new Prime Minister, sent the 
following telegram to Frau Ott in Marienbad : “ The King 
has just informed me that he has heard of Dr. Ott’s serious 
illness. He desires me to express to you his deep regret 
and also to impress upon you the necessity of securing 
for Dr. Ott at least a fortnight’s rest in order that he may be 
fully restored before resuming work. Please let me know 
how he is.” 

By a curious custom the King never paid his Marienbad 
physician a monetary fee, but always honoured him by 
choice and costly presents. In this way Dr. Ott was pre¬ 
sented with a gold watch set with diamonds, valuable rings 
and tie pins, etc. Evidently the suggestion that no fee 
should be paid had been made by Dr. Ott himself, who felt 
sufficiently rewarded by the fact that as physician to the 
King he was consulted by all the prominent English 
guests at Marienbad. Dr. Ernst Ott was a good-looking 
man of smart appearance, endowed with a very generous 
nature. This generosity, however, was fated to bring him 
to a tragic end. He had no sense of the value of money. 
The King soon found out that the disorder in his household 
affairs was serious, and once while out driving he asked him 
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why he looked depressed. The doctor was apparently too 
polite and proud to reveal the truth. . . . 

The King was always most considerate and friendly 
towards Dr. Ott’s wife. She was often invited to luncheon 
or dinner at the Hotel Weimar or the Kurhaus either in the 
name of the " Duke of Lancaster ” or by Captain Fortcscue, 
on behalf of the King. When the birthday of the Emperor 
of Austria was to be celebrated, Dr. Ott was invited without 
his wife because of the official character of the dinner, at 
which no ladies were present. The King also had Dr. Ott 
bring his children to the hotel. The clothes to be worn on 
various occasions were always stipulated, and whether 
guests should appear with or without decorations, for the 
King, in other respects simplicity itself, was very punctilious 
on questions of etiquette. 

There were many ladies of English society who did 
not wish to meet certain members of their own sex who 
belonged to the King’s unofficial circle and enjoyed his 
particular favour. When the prominent British visitors 
had finished their cure, they were tactful enough, as a 
rule, to take leave of their physician by letter in which 
they enclosed a generous cheque. But sincere words of 
thanks and appreciation made more impression on the 
doctor than the enclosure. 

Among the distinguished patients of the King’s physician 
were certain natives of India. 

Campbell-Bannerman used to invite Mrs. Ott and her 
husband out in charmingly worded little notes. One of 
these invitations, for instance, ran : 

“Dear Mrs. Ott, the King is coming to lunch with 
me on Wednesday in the Hotel Egerlander at i o’clock: 
quite an unceremonious little party. It would give me 
very great pleasure if you and Dr. Ott would be among my 
guests to meet him. I know your husband may have some 
stupid patients wanting to consult him, but a patient by 
his very name must be ready to wait a little, and it is the 
least busy hour of the day. I may say that I write with the 
approval of the King, who will be delighted if you will 
come, and I hope you will give me the pleasure. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

H. O 4MPTCPT t.-Bannvr'm n. 
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Another note, written when Lady Campbell-Bannerman 
was suffering from digestive trouble ran : 

Hotel Klinger, 
Friday. 

Dear Mrs. Ott, 

My wife cannot thank you enough for the beautiful 
partridge. It was such a nice fresh bird and so rightly 
cooked that she ate it with great pleasure. I really think 
we shall be able now to feed her more satisfactorily. With 
our kind regards and many thanks. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mrs. Ott had always been most attentive to Lady Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman, a serious case to whom the doctor gave 
the most careful attention. It is to this that Sir Henry refers 
in the following letter written immediately after his wife’s 
death : 

Hotel Klinger, 

August 3 otk, 1906. 

My dear Mrs. Ott, 

How can I thank you at all adequately ? My dear wife 
was so touched, and indeed overcome by all the thoughtful 
kindness you have shown her for the last week; all the 
luxuries you provided for her, and your offer, of which I 
told her, to come and talk to her and cheer her up. Now 
it is all over, but in her latest moments she was full of 
gratitude to you as well as to your husband, and of affec¬ 
tionate regard for you both ; as for me, left desolate as I 
am, I will treasure the memory of your kindness for the 
remainder of my life. 

Always your grateful friend, 

H. Campbell-Bannerman. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
LORD HALDANE 


The King and Haldane at the springs—In Goethe’s footsteps—Able 
men of the British Cabinet—Weimar and Potsdam—Pleasant 
drives together—We visit the Abbey of Tepl—The brave King 
and Police Commissioner Schober— En route for the German 
manoeuvres—The suspicions of Kaiser Wilhelm—Haldane knows 
his Goethe better than the Kaiser— Ilmenau. 

A MONG the guests the King received in the 
summer of 1906 was the Minister of War in the 
b —^ Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, Mr. Haldane. 
X. V On his way to the German manoeuvres he arrived 
at Marienbad on August 27th. In the evening he was 
a guest at a dinner given by the King at the Kursaal , at 
which were also present the German Vice-Admiral von 
Eisendecker, commander of the Meteor , the Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Goschen, Ambassador in 
Vienna and later Berlin, and many others. Next morning 
we saw Haldane walking with the King to the Kreuzbrunnen. 
Haldane, whose intellectual outlook had been much 
influenced by Germany and in a double sense by Frankfurt 
—for he knew his Goethe well, and had translated Schopen¬ 
hauer 1 —was on August 28th, 1906, consciously following 
in the steps of Goethe, who had taken the cure at Marienbad 
during three summers. 

I noted this at my first brief meeting with the sturdy, 
broad-shouldered, clean-shaven man. He had the typical 
noble head of the English scholar and great man. I did 
not need to remind him that it was Goethe’s birthday for 
he knew it as well as he knew his own. The British War 
Minister slept with Goethe under his pillow, as Alexander 
the Great did with Homer. And surely Haldane had 
undertaken a mission after Goethe’s own heart. As Goethe, 
an admirer of Shakespeare and of Byron, had tried to 
unite the nations in the sphere of poetry, so Haldane strove 

1 Goethe was bom in Frankfurt; Schopenhauer wrote and died 
there. 
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with conviction and passion for unity between the two 
nations most dear to him, England and Germany, whom he 
liked to class together under the word Germanen. 

At Weimar he had stood deeply moved in the Dncal 
vault, which was also the poet’s, and paid homage to the 
manes of Goethe. And thus on the great poet’s birthday the 
War Minister was full of reverence and Goethe worship. 
Had I not known who he was, I would hardly have guessed 
him to be a Cabinet Minister, least of all a Minister of W ar. 
But English Cabinets had for a long time included men of 
lofty intellect. The Premiers of the nineteenth century, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, included such men as 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Rosebery, Salisbury and Balfour, 
and in this most recent Cabinet, besides Haldane, there was 
the great essayist Morley, and Asquith. Haldane spoke to 
me with great admiration of German intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, urging that every serious politician in England and 
Germany should make it his duty to banish distrust between 
these two great nations, bound together by a spiritual 
affinity. 

It also appeared to me that—viewed from the angle of the 
statesman—he placed Faust and Wilhelm Meister on a higher 
plane than Macchiavelli’s Prince. In memory of the fact 
that Goethe’s foot had once trodden this Bohemian soil on 
which we now strolled, and that the heart of the grand old 
man of Weimar had grown young again here by the Kreuz- 
bmnnen at sight of Ulrike von Levctzow, he quoted with 
deep emotion the two versions of the Wanderers Nachtlied, 
one of which is inscribed here on the “ Goethe Bench ” : 
Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1 st Ruh 

In alien Wipfeln 
Sptirest Du 
Kaum einen Hauch : 

Die Voglein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur, balde 

_ Ruhest du auch. 1 _ 

1 Over all the treetops 
Peace reigns. 

In all their branches 
You feel 

Hardly a breeze— 

The birds in the forest are silent. 

Wait but a while 

And you, too, will rest . . . 

K 
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And the other version : 

Der Du von dem Himmel bist 
Alles Leid und Schmerzen stillest 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fullest, 

Ach, ich bin des Treibens miide ! 

Was soli all der Schmerz und Lust ? 

Stisser Friede, 

Komm, ach komm in meine Brust . 1 

Some of the English visitors were fond of saying that 
Weimar had done far more than Potsdam for the renown 
and reputation of Germany, and Haldane seemed to have 
a particular right to make this comparison. He also 
pointed out that the German philosopher Hegel had 
given the lie to the dictum inter arma silent musae by refusing 
to interrupt his lecture at the University of Jena while 
Napoleon’s guns boomed at the gates of that city. Haldane 
made no attempt to conceal his love for Germany, of which 
he said that “ since the days of antiquity no nation had 
brought forth so proud a line of great thinkers as those 
who gazed at the smoking ruins Napoleon had left in his 
wake.” At the same time, as Minister of War, he would 
deny that the German army as a “ triumph of organising 
genius ” was worthy to rank beside the German organisa¬ 
tion of scientific equipment. 

I felt myself entitled to point out to him and other 
Englishmen who spoke with such praise of Germany’s past 
and with less enthusiasm of her present, which seemed 
drifting towards future entanglements, that what applied 
to Germany might in a certain measure also be true of 
England, where the fame of her war heroes such as Nelson, 
and in recent times. Kitchener, seemed to be almost obscur¬ 
ing such great names as Shakespeare and Bacon or Newton 
and Darwin, and that surely it was a strange thing that the 
chief pride of present-day England should seem to be her 
Dreadnoughts and the Derby; indeed there appeared to be 

1 Thou who comest down from Heaven 
Stillest all sorrow and all pain 
Fill’st with double joys again 
Hearts by double sorrows riven 
Let my days of wandering cease 
Why must woe and pleasure be ? 

Lovely peace. 

Come, oh come at last to me ! 
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a general tendency the world over to capitulate the spiritual 
strongholds of the past, and remember only the material¬ 
istic, military, or, in the case of England, naval trend of the 
present day. 

Haldane stayed three days at Marienbad and there met, 
in addition to the King, who had been most anxious to 
see him, and the Prime Minister, Campbell-Bannerman, a 
number of distinguished foreigners, including Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. (In Lord Haldane’s Autobiography 
he is several times erroneously referred to as “ Czar 
Ferdinand.” In reality he had himself crowned Czar 
two years later.) The British War Minister was constantly 
in the King’s company, and it was the King who intro¬ 
duced him to Prince Ferdinand. The latter discussed 
Balkan questions with him and the guns which Bulgaria at 
that time was purchasing from Schneider-Creusot in 
France. 

Haldane had the opportunity during his stay to hear his 
King make a German speech to some guild which had come 
to greet him, and praised his German. He did not 
notice that the King spoke German with a marked English 
accent, as Btilow would have us believe—indeed he was 
struck with the King’s knowledge of German slang. As 
the King wanted as far as possible to keep up his incognito 
and freedom, he let Haldane into the secret of his motor 
drives into the country. For these excursions the King 
tried to dress more or less like the natives, and persuaded 
Haldane to buy a local hat from Fraulein Pistl. When the 
King called with his Ministers to have coffee in one of the 
dairy farms of the district he gave a tip which was not even 
very generous and was certainly not royal, in order not to 
be recognised. Of course these drives were made in an 
ordinary hired car. 

Once the King took his friend to Tepl Abbey, where they 
had tea with the Abbot and some of the monks. There the 
enthusiastic admirer of Goethe was able to inspect the 
Goethe relics in the library. It was during Haldane’s stay 
that Edward VII received a warning not to walk among 
the crowd unaccompanied and unguarded, as the police 
had got wind that anarchists had recently arrived m the 
town and were evidently planning an attempt against 
the King’s life. The man who warned the King was the 
future Police President and Federal Chancellor, Schober. 
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But the King, not at all intimidated by the warnings 
addressed to him, cheerfully adhered to ids normal pro¬ 
gramme and remained unmolested. 

Soon Haldane had to tear himself from his communion 
with the eternal, as represented by Goethe, and turn to 
reality. He consoled himself with the thought that 
Goethe’s physical nature was weighed down by the leaden 
duties of his Weimar office while his spirit soared towards 
the stars. The British Minister of War was on his way to 
the German manoeuvres and to Berlin, where he was to 
study the organisation of the German General Staff. He 
seemed able to reconcile a desire to help in doing away 
with the misunderstandings between the two great nations, 
and his duty as War Minister to exploit, in the interests 
of his country’s defence, any interesting methods which he 
might come across in Berlin. It is little to the credit of the 
Kaiser that in his book Ereignisse und Gestaltert (p. 134), 
he speaks of Haldane as if he had abused the hospitality 
he enjoyed in Germany by espionage. 

No, the sincere desire to bring England and Germany 
closer together was too firmly rooted in the soul of this 
highly intellectual man to permit us to doubt the honesty 
of his intentions. The uprightness and hatred of intrigue 
that characterised his chief, Campbell-Bannerman, were 
finely complemented by the deep and erudite conviction of 
Haldane. The lofty detachment with which, in his work 
Befit e the JVat, he discusses the events leading up to the 
great struggle in general and the attitude of Germany in 
particular, should protect him against the Kaiser’s 
innuendoes. Haldane speaks appreciatively of the kindness 
with which he was received in Berlin. The Kaiser liimself, 
Chancellor von Bulow, and Admiral Tirpitz showed him 
eveiy attention. 

After a luncheon with the Kaiser and some prominent 
Germans, during his second visit in 1912, His Imperial 
Majesty thought to give Haldane a special treat by reading 
Goethe’s Ilmenau aloud to him. This was one of the 
Emperor’s usual “ poses.” I do not doubt that Haldane 
was well acquainted with the work, for he knew Weimar, 
Jena and the Gickelhahn. During his short stay in Marien- 
bad, beset with pine and fir, I imagined he was thinking of 
Ilmenau when he quoted the words : 

Melodisch ravscht die hohe Tnnne miedtr. 
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or, when the sun shone : 

Es dringt der Glanz hock dtirck den Fichtensaal 

or, when we passed the Cafe Riibezahl and he saw the 
majolica figures of gnomes scattered under the pines: 

Sind's Gnomen, die hier Zaubetkiinste treiben ? 

No, the Kaiser would have been better employed in 
himself assimilating the deep truths of Ilmenau instead of 
dishing them up to his shrewd and cultured English 
guest. . . . 

He might have pondered Goethe’s words: 

Ich sorge still 

Hat der Kaiser immer still gesoigt ? 
or : 

Und was Du tust 
Sagt eist der andre Tag , 

War es zum Schaden oder Ftommen, 

or again 

Ein Gott versagte mir die Kunst 

Die arm Kunst mich kQnsllich zu betragen. 

Had a God deprived the Kaiser of the art of behaving 
artificially ? Was it not artificiality on his part to read 
Goethe to his British guest, not at tea in the garden of some 
country house, but at a conference in Berlin of prominent 
men called to discuss questions of high policy ? As far as I 
know neither Wilhelm I of Germany nor the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, nor Edward VII, nor Victor Emmanuel III 
ever read poetry to their guests on official or semi-official 
occasions. I never heard at Marienbad of Edward VII, or 
even the " Duke of Lancaster ” reading Shakespeare or 
Byron to his guests. _ When Clemenceau came to see him, 
he did not parade his Victor Hugo. Isvolsky came and he 
did not declaim Pushkin. Eisendecker was received and 
not regaled with Goethe, nor Kossuth Ferencz by extracts 
from Pelofy, nor Prince Mirko of Montenegro with the 
Serbian folk songs Goethe so much admired. 

How much might Wilhelm II not have learned from the 
deep wisdom of ttmenau 1 Wherever he began he might 
have found apt allusions, as in the Middle Ages people 
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sought counsel in the Bible or in Virgil. Ilmenau might have 
reminded him of: 

11'as ihm das Geschick durch die Geburt geschenkt. 

or : 

Der Vciwiti lockte in die U'eite. 

Der kann sich manchen Wunsch gewahren 
Der kalt sich selbst und seinem Willen lebl 
Allein wer andere wohl zu leiten strebt 
Muss fahig sein viel zu entbeliren . 1 

The Kaiser’s suspicions of Haldane were unworthy. 
Haldane’s attitude to Germany is proved clearly enough by 
the legacy the generous Englishman left to the University 
of Gottingen. 

1 He can give in to many a heartfelt wish 
Who coldly lives but for Iris own sweet will 
But he who tries to guide his fellows 
He must be capable of sacrifice . . . 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

WILHELMSHOHE AND ISCHL 
1907 

Wilhelmshohe—bigns of a German-English iapprr.chment —Sir Ivor 
speak'"—Colonel Lockwood’s opinion. 

T HIS year King Edward came to Marienbad via 
Wilhelmshohe and Isold. Wilhelmshoheindicated 
a rapprochement between England and Germany 
after a long period of misunderstandings. 

Two members of the Britisli Parliament spoke to me on 
this point. The Liberal, Sir Ivor Herbert (later Lord 
Treowen) said : “I agree with Chancellor Prince Billow, 
who told Huret, the French journalist, that there was not a 
single spot on the globe over which England and Germany 
need quarrel. Our Conservatives are not anti-German, 
even though as protectionists they are inclined to use the 
phrase : ‘ against Germany.’ It is a fact that protection¬ 
ism sails under an anti-German flag. We need not mind 
Germany building more ships for her navy, for the German 
fleet will never attain equality with the British. Can we 
ever dream of our army competing with the German army, 
whatever efforts we might make? Recently we have 
begun to reform our Volunteers, but surely no reasonable 
man in Germany need be alarmed about that. In Ger¬ 
many the army, and in England the navy, are the objects 
of national ambition. Sir Edward Grey is a cautious 
statesman, but the policy of his predecessor, Lord Lans- 
downe, was no different from his. We Liberals are 
unanimously for friendly relations with Germany and even 
for an Entente.” 

The Conservative, Colonel Lockwood, did not overrate 
the importance of meetings between the two monarchs. 
“ When our King visits the old Emperor Francis Joseph 
who, like himself, is firm for peace,” he said, <c it will cer¬ 
tainly be for the good of peace.” At Wilhelmshohe the talk 
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between the two rulers was said to have been diplomatically 
restrained. Even the presence of Hardinge had no signifi¬ 
cance, for it is a British custom that when the King visits a 
foreign ruler he is accompanied by a representative of the 
Foreign Office, who reports to the Government responsible 
for the acts of the King. Colonel Lockwood said that in 
England the German Crown Prince was more highly 
thought of than his father. On the whole the increase in 
the German military estimates was regarded without undue 
alarm. 

England’s foreign policy always remained the same in 
spite of party changes. There was a widespread view that 
German manufacturers contributed funds towards the anti¬ 
protectionist propaganda in England. Moreover, foreign 
policy did not agitate Englishmen as much as was imagined 
abroad. Such questions were usually debated in the House 
of Commons before a half-empty house. Personal and 
social questions attracted far more attention. 



CHAPTER XL 


LORD JUSTICE SIR ROLAND 
VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS 

I N the course of a number of years I regularly met at 
the Krcuzbrmnen an eldei'ly, stoutish Englishman, out 
of whose clean-shaven face two dark eyes twinkled 
and whose large head was framed by a wealth of long 
grey hair. He was accompanied by his wife, a litde lady in 
old-fashioned black clothes and with a white boa round her 
neck. This striking couple might have stepped straight out 
of a Dutch picture. They were Sir Roland Vaughan- 
Williams, Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal, and Lady 
Vaughan-Williams. He was a moderate Conservative, 
with definite political opinions of his own. 

He once said to me : “ England and Germany should 
pursue a policy of peace. "While England has her domestic 
troubles with the Irish, Germany has even greater troubles 
with her Poles and Danes. This alone should influence the 
Germans towards good relations with England. It is quite 
as unjust to blame Germany for her armaments as it is to 
criticise the strength of the British Navy. Germany is just 
as determined to make herself felt in a world war as 
England, whose fleet is far too big for the mere protection 
of our coasts.” 

Sir Roland considered that there was more desire for an 
Anglo-German Entente in England than in Germany. He 
said : " England has been a world power for centuries, 
Germany has only risen to this rank since yesterday. It Is 
the same with states and nations as with individuals. Those 
who are in the throes of growth and aim at further expan¬ 
sion will never be as much inclined for compromise as those 
whose strength is of long standing, for the upstart wants to 
overtake his rival. It looks, therefore, as if Germany in her 
desire for further development of her power and anxiety not 
to have her ambitions restricted is not contemplating an 
Entente with England.” 



CHAPTER XL! 

SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM-TREE 


The English actor admires iht German Emperor—Charles Boyd- 
Ceci! Rhodes, and Germany. 

S IR HERBERT BEERBOHM-TREE, the actor, 
was another regular visitor at Marienbad. He was 
the owner and manager of His Majesty’s Theatre 
in London. He was a good horseman, and his 
appearance—tall, fair-haired, with penetrating eyes and 
boldly chiselled nose—used to attract general attention. 
One could see that he was accustomed to play the hero, if 
not the king. He stayed at the idyllic Cafi Egerlander , one 
of the loveliest places in Marienbad. I once had breakfast 
with him in his room. The chief item of this meal at 
Marienbad is trout. The waiter brought two trout, one for 
him and one for me. Each fish used to have a ticket in its 
mouth with the price marked according to the weight. My 
host passed me one of the trout and kept the other. When 
we pulled out the tickets preparatory to eating the fish, it 
turned out that die host’s was marked higher than the 
guest’s. We both laughed heartily over this solecism. But 
even ’when he laughed, Beerbohm-Tree remained some¬ 
what distant. 

A year later, when I met him again at the Bninnen and 
greeted him with : “ How are you, Mr. Beerbohm-Tree ? ” 
he at once corrected me, saying : “Sir Herbert, if you 
please.” He had been knighted in the interval. On 
another occasion, when I was with him in his rooms at the 
Egerlander, he recited some passages of Shakespeare to me. 
Though I congratulated him on his interpretation, I had 
not been deeply affected, for there was more of Beerbohm- 
Tree than of Richard II, for instance; he found such 
difficulty in throwing off his coldness and stiffness. He had 
played the part in Berlin in the spring of the same year and 
told me about it. 

“ The Kaiser,” he said, “ was present at my performance 
and called me to the Royal box to congratulate me. He 
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then began to expand and talk, saying : ‘ Shakespeare 
probed more deeply than any other into the human soul. 
I am firmly convinced that it was not Bacon—as they claim 
to have discovered lately—who wrote Shakespeare’s plays— 
but an actor who knew all about the stage.’ And His 
Majesty added : ‘ Great historical events assume dramatic 
form naturally, and whatever is dramatic is also great.’ ” 
Sir Herbert could not resist Battering the German Emperor 
by saying : “ The same is true of historical figures. That 
is why Your Majesty is great.” 

Tree continued : £ * I imagine there is no Englishman 
alive who does not regard the Kaiser with deep interest and 
admiration. As an artist and Englishman I am thankful 
for any symptom of better understanding between England 
and Germany. Art knows no frontiers. Besides, there are 
plenty of grounds for an understanding. This strain they 
talk about seems to me all theory and imagination—words, 
words, words, as Hamlet says. Half English and half 
German myself, I desire with all my heart that England and 
Germany should remain friends, and I consider it one of 
the luckiest chances of my life to have acted before the 
great and gracious monarch in Berlin.” 

Next day I met Mr. Charles Boyd, member of the execu¬ 
tive of the South African Association and of the finance 
committee of the South African Colonisation Society. He 
thought that at heart England felt friendly towards Ger¬ 
many and had remained so even after the Jameson Raid 
and before the Boer War. But if unfriendly words spoken 
in one country had called forth unfriendly words in the 
other, it was not England who started it. It was not in 
England that responsible people like admirals and pro¬ 
fessors indulged in passionate outbui'sts against the other 
country. 

As an adherent of Cecil Rhodes, who was an admirer of 
the German Emperor, he could not but feel warmly towards 
Germany. Rhodes in his generous endowment of scholar¬ 
ships at Oxford included among his 170 students not only 
young people from every part of the Empire and from 
every state of the American Union, but also eight Germans, 
and it was the Emperor’s task to recommend those he 
thought worthy. The scholarships were worth 250 pounds 
a year for two years. The executors of the Rhodes Trust 
were particularly proud of these German Rhodes scholars. 



CHAPTER XLII 


GERMANY’S OBTUSENESS: PROTECTIONISM 
AND FREE TRADE 

I T is not to be denied that there is a certain motif 
running through this book, in which I am repeating 
views formerly expressed to me, of which I used to 
make notes immediately after the conversation. At 
risk of giving the impression that we, who have suffered 
personally the horrors of the Great War, were Abderites 
unable to read the signs and portents of the times, I am 
quoting here the words of eminent Englishmen in order to 
prove that the generation of misunderstood or even perse¬ 
cuted prophets, whose warnings are unheeded, never dies 
out. 

Now, a quarter of a century after my meetings with these 
distinguished Englishmen, many things have come to pass 
which they foresaw and which every reasonable man 
might have foreseen. In those days, when in Germany 
individuals were amassing mountains of gold, thanks to a 
cunningly contrived system of tariffs which free-trading 
England was content to watch patiently for the time being, 
we were so blind that wc thought things would remain as 
they were for ever. We believed that England would go on 
importing German commodities duty free, and thatGermany 
would continue to receive equal quantities of heavily taxed 
English products. 

Only now, a quarter of a century later, are we realising 
that the German system could not go on for ever, and we 
open our eyes wide, as before some dire stroke of fate, 
when we see England, too, imposing tariffs. I heard English 
Conservatives at the time, including the Lord Mayor of 
London, announce this as inevitable; the astonishing 
tiring was that Liberal M.P.s I met, in spite of the wrong¬ 
headed policy pursued by Germany and the other Con¬ 
tinental powers, should still go on waving the flag of Free 
Trade. 
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Had it been possible, while there was yet time, for 
English Liberals and German expansionists to arrive at a 
compromise unprcjudicial to German interests, history 
would doubtless have taken a different turn, and the world 
would not have been plunged into the bloody welter of the 
Great War. Our insane Continent, however, still con¬ 
tinues to see in extreme protectionism the alpha and omega 
of its salvation. Oxenstierna’s words: ” Do you not know, 
my son, with how little common sense the world is ruled ? ” 
still contain the truth. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

ENGLISHMEN AND RUSSIANS 


Study of racial psychology at the Bohemian watering-places—Karlsbad 
—Cosmopolis in the realm of hot springs—The Metropolis of 
healing waters—Russian, Polish, and German tradition—English 
distinction—The epoch of Edward VII. 

A COSMOPOLITAN spa trains the observer and 
gives him as good an insight into national 
f —% psychology as might Paris, London or Rome, 
JL JL. where men gather from all over the world. But 

Marienbad and Karlsbad showed what a beneficial effect 
freedom has upon men. For instance, when one saw 
Englishmen and Russians talking together, it appeared 
that only the highest class of Russians had reached that 
plane upon which middle-class Englishmen felt completely 
at home. Self-assurance and good breeding seemed the 
birthright of the British, and this despite the fact that the 
majority of them crossed the Channel with a very slender 
linguistic equipment. Large numbers of Englishmen and 
women move about the streets of the large Continental 
cities without the most elementary knowledge of any lan¬ 
guage but their own. Between the Englishmen enjoying 
the greatest personal liberty because of the individuality of 
their upbringing, and the average Russian, at that time 
subject to the greatest restrictions of liberty and lack of 
individual education, there moved cultured Russians of the 
highest rank, Germans, and Austrians. 

I do not mean to suggest that in actual knowledge, 
erudition, philosophical training and musical education, 
the Germans one met in the course of many summers, 
chiefly at Karlsbad, were not far better equipped than the 
English. Karlsbad was a sort of cosmopolis of the hot 
springs. Every nation had its own traditions connected 
with this capital of health, for from time immemorial the 
great, the powerful, and the gifted of all countries had 
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renewed their health by drinking and bathing in the waters. 
The Russians remembered that Peter the Great had sipped 
his Sprudcl here and had even temporarily established a 
workshop, where he had been “ Czar and Carpenter ” as 
in Zandvoort. The Polish tradition culminated in Mickie- 
wicz and Chopin, though the latter had spent more time at 
Marienbad than at Karlsbad. The Germans were con¬ 
scious that Goethe had spent many summers wandering 
in the forests of Bohemia and that Schiller and Theodor 
Korner had also visited the spot; and at a later date more 
than one ruler of the House of Hohenzollern, as W'ell as the 
great Bismarck, who came to Karlsbad to flirt with the 
ambitious Madame Kalergi, sung by Heine. Richard 
Wagner too had composed music and written poetry at 
Marienbad. 

The English tradition could hardly reach back to such 
distant days, but at a time when the title of “ Lord ” still 
held its former glamour for the Continent, many an 
English nobleman left a record of his splendour and 
generosity by making endowments for the benefit of the 
community, and in particular for the embellishment of 
the public walks, a notable example being Lord Findlater. 
The present was the era of King Edward, whose geniality 
and humanity were famed through the whole spa district, 
and round him, like planets about the sun, moved Indian 
maharajas whose brown complexion was hardly noticeable 
among the yellow, whether due to Mongolian blood or an 
ailing liver. 



CHAPTER XLIV 


KING EDWARD’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
ENTENTE WITH RUSSIA 

I N the summers of 1905 to 1907 the King’s political 
interests had taken a definitely Russian bias, and in 
this direction he showed for a time an activity such 
as is ordinarily the function of an ambassador, and 
so bridged the gap between the Conservative regime and 
the new Liberal one, between Lansdowne and Grey. As 
early as 1904 the King, in agreement with Lord Lans¬ 
downe—who together with Gambon was the author of the 
plan—had made overtures towards bringing about an 
Entente with Russia. At a dinner at the British Embassy 
in Copenhagen, he had talked for nearly an hour with the 
Russian Minister, Isvolsky. The latter, an Anglomaniac 
with a monocle, who not only spoke English fluently, but 
was also familiar with English ways and English literature, 
was quick to grasp the views of the King, who was finding 
it no easy task—during the war with Japan—to convince 
Russians that England wished to reconcile friendship for 
Russia with her Japanese alliance. Yet Isvolsky, though 
he was most anxious to win the goodwill of England, had 
too much respect—founded on fear—for Germany, to hand 
Russia over body and soul to England, though Russia’s 
political needs were serious enough. 

The King, however, was most anxious to crown the 
policy of world peace by the inclusion of Russia hi the 
British group, though without the co-operation of Germany 
this group must remain a headless trunk. Even during 
the summers he spent in Bohemia he never lost sight of this 
end in his social intercourse. A visible sign of what was 
in his mind was the fact that he had Sir Charles Hardinge, 
a specialist on Russian affairs, to supply him with die 
necessary information. The King had favoured his 
appointment as Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and, when 
Hardinge left after a short term of office, had him succeeded 
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by Nirolson, a no less enthusiastic advocate of fiiendship 
with Rus-sia. 

But the King also interested himself in the domestic 
affairs of Russia, Natui ally lie had no sympathy with the 
autocratic leginie, but the immense difference of tempera¬ 
ment and convictions had never disturbed the cordial and 
cousinly relations of the then Prince of Wales with Czar 
Alexander III, supreme testimony to the former’s con¬ 
summate tact. Still less did the diplomat in him affect his 
personal relations with liis nephew, Nicholas II. Yet he 
never gave advit c unasked. That the new Liberal Prime 
Minister, Campbell-Bannerman, should have said : La 
Domna a>t matte—the la DoumaJ in his address of welcome 
to an inter-parliamentary congress in London, had caused 
the King embarrassment; but Sir Henry had no scruples 
where the question of expressing his convictions was 
concerned. 

The growing friendship between England and Russia 
was reflected in the visitors to the Bohemian spas. 
There was active intercourse between English society and 
eminent Russians. 



CHAPTER XLV 


ANXIETY OF THE RUSSIANS AT THE 
BOHEMIAN SPAS 

Russian aristocrats and Russian Jews—I meet Prince Obolensky at 
Baron Giinzburg's house—The Piince calls on me and fells me 
about Czar Alexander III—Baron Horace Gunzbuig—The 
uncouth mind of Alexander III—the Mask of Nicholas II. 

H ERE, far from their country, the Russians let 
themselves go more than they did at home. 
They all regarded King Edward as the har¬ 
binger of better days and relied on his influence 
to improve conditions in Russia. Thanks to the humanity 
of influential Russians, the oppression to which Russian 
Jews were subject at home was to some extent lightened 
while they were seeking health in the resorts of Central and 
Western Europe. For a time they could forget that 
pogroms or degrading restriction of rights existed in 
their country. The more distinguished Jews I met, such 
as Baron Giinzburg from Petersburg or the Poliakovs from 
Moscow, were like the Russian aristocrats, opposed to all 
revolutionary tendencies. Here abroad, aristocrats and 
high-class Jews were not separated by a wall as they were 
at home, and all turned eager eyes upon Edward VII 
whose counsel and influence might, they hoped, save 
Russia. 

In August, 1906, I happened to call on old Baron 
Horace Giinzburg at Hans Windsor, near the theatre. My 
newspaper, the Neue Freie Presse, had telegraphed to me from 
Vienna that a bomb had been thrown at Premier Stolypin 
at his country house near Petersburg. But the Premier, 
who was assassinated later in Kiev, remained for the 
present unharmed. 

I intended to convey the news to the Baron, in the 
expectation of hearing from him some account of what 
lay behind this attempted assassination, At his house I 
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met one of his countrymen, Prince Alexei Obolensky, 
successor to Pobiedonostsev as High Procurator of the 
Holy Synod. The news of the dastardly attempt was 
received with deep interest and horror. The ensuing con¬ 
versation revealed the revolutionary motives of the crime. 
Prince Obolensky was doubly shaken, for he was closely 
related to the Prime Minister, who had been anxious to 
retain him in the office of High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, which he had not held for very long. The Czar, 
however, with whom Ex-Premier Witte was out of favour, 
had refused to include the latter’s High Procurator in the 
new Government and had appointed Isvolsky’s brother. 

Next morning, when it \\ as pouring with rain and I sat 
shivering in my little room in the Goelhe Haus, a visitor was 
announced and Prince Obolensky entered my room 
wrapped in a cloak. Agreeably surprised to see him, I 
begged him to keep on his cloak as it was so cold and I was 
myself wearing an overcoat. The Prince then told me that 
he was willing to grant my request and tell me about 
conditions in Russia. 

He took a black view of the future, and with respect to the 
past he declared frankly that he regarded the reactionary 
rule of the late Czar Alexander III as the source of all the 
evil which had poisoned his country. He described this 
Emperor as at heart an honourable and well-meaning man, 
but a complete reactionary as a sovereign. He regarded 
the autocratic regime and all it might involve, not only as a 
means towards the end of raising the moral of Russia and 
bringing happiness to his subjects, but as an end in itself, 
a burden he was called upon to bear. It was to this 
attitude that his nationalistic, reactionary policy was due. 
Everything non-Russian and non-Orthodox must be 
stamped out. He showed himself a relentless enemy of 
those of his subjects who belonged to other races or other 
creeds, who in the reign of his father Alexander II had been 
proud to call themselves Russians, for instance Poles, 
Germans, Caucasians, Roman Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. He was opposed to free movement of population. 
Pie was concerned not with the exercise of autocracy, but 
with its protection. 

The Prince pointed to Alexander II as the last of the 
Czars in the best sense of the word, a man who had done 
much for the moral of Russia, which his son had undone. 
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And where the Imperial father Czar Alexander III had 
sown the wind, his son Nicholas II had reaped the storm. 
Never yet had ruler left his son a mightier realm than had 
Czar Alexander III, but the son was not a strong character; 
he was too vacillating in his decisions; he was generally 
convinced by the last person he had spoken with, and he 
changed his Cabinet Ministers far oftener than the situation 
required. Unhappily, entirely irresponsible influences were 
liable to affect his government, under the cloak of religious 
zeal. 

Our conversation lasted nearly two hours. The Prince 
spoke with great feeling and I was quite carried away by 
his outburst of despair. 


I met Baron Horace Giinzburg several years in succession 
at Marienbad. A stocky figure surmounted by an ex¬ 
pressive head framed in a short grey beard, he reminded 
me outwardly of Lord Salisbury. The Russian sculptor 
Antokolsky, his personal friend, had executed a striking 
bust of him. Sprung from a family which, during the 
Crimean war, had amassed such wealth that its head was 
able to come to the financial assistance of the state during 
the Russo-Turkish war, the Baron was much concerned 
about the fate of his hard-driven race in Russia. Witte, 
his patron, had tried to assist him in his efforts to help the 
Jews. But in face of the anti-semitic convictions of the Czar 
the Minister was impotent. A petition addressed by the 
Baron to His Majesty, begging him to ameliorate the lot of 
the Jews, had remained unanswered. Czar Alexander III 
had read this memorandum, which was found later with 
his comments in the margin when the Bolshevists came into 
power and was published in the Communist Krazna Gazeta. 
Against Giinzburg’s protest that the army and civil service 
were closed to the Jews in Russia, the Czar had written : 
“ God grant it may be ever so ! ” Where the Baron com¬ 
plains that the Jews, though having the same obligations, 
had not the same rights as in other countries, the Czar 
remarks: “ The example of Europe is destructive.” And 
when Giinzburg advocates the fusion of Jews and Russians 
by wise legislation, the Czar’s note runs: “ What should 
we come to if we agreed to this ? ” The Baron’s accusation 
that the constant emigration of Jews is the result of oppres- 
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sion drew from his Majesty the comment: “I shall thank 
God if this emigration increases.” 

The marginal notes of Wilhelm II of Germany on docu¬ 
ments submitted to him were not always wells of wisdom, 
but what is to be said of these of Czar Alexander III ? Is 
it to be wondered at that many Jews of Russia, driven 
into the revolutionary camp, became the auxiliaries of 
Bolshevism ? 

At Marienbad, Baron Horace was generally to be seen 
with his Petersburg friends, Professor Stassulievitch, editor 
of the monthly Westnik Europeow , one of the best of Russian 
periodicals, and his wife. Stassulievitch, an eminent 
historian, had taught Czar Alexander III history. He does 
not, however, appear to have exerted any very great 
influence on the mind of the Czarevitch. Is the example of 
a clumsy bear like Alexander III, or of a puppet like 
Nicholas II, good propaganda for the restoration of mon¬ 
archy in Russia ? And yet the fate of whole nations was 
placed in the hands of such men. One stroke of the pen 
by such a monster or nincompoop decided between liberty 
or slavery, happiness or misery, life or death. Revenge 
and destruction were inevitable. . . . 



CHAPTER XLVI 


WITH THE POLIAKOVS, GRINGMUT AND 
MADAME NOVIKOV 

Lazar and Jacques Poliakov—Gringmut and Olga Novikov. 

T HE Russians brought their usual hospitality with 
them to Marienbad. Sometimes I was the guest 
of the banker Lazar Poliakov and of his brother 
Jacques, who was president of the Don-Agri- 
culturc-Bank, one of the largest and most important in 
Russia at that time. These men lived with one foot in 
Russia and the other in the West. Lazar Poliakov had a 
pied-d-tme in Paris and a villa at Biarritz, while Jacques also 
had rooms in Paris and a villa at Nice. Lazar always 
travelled with his whole family and a staff of servants. 
He had twelve children, and parents and children were 
devoted to one another. Lazar’s wife spoke Yiddish like 
the older generation of the Gunzburgs, the parents of Baron 
Horace. A Frenchman, hearing their conversation on one 
occasion, asked what language was being spoken by these 
Russian Jews and was promptly told : Its ne parlent que le 
Bessarabe. 

Once I was present at a highly diverting scene in 
Madame Poliakov’s drawing-room. She was to leave 
Marienbad next day and I wanted to bid her farewell and 
thank her, and even more her husband, for the many 
attentions shown to me. While we were chatting together 
an old man entered the room, whom the lady of the house 
introduced to me as her physician, Dr. Basch. I was able 
to tell him that not only had I long known his name, but 
that I had also read his reminiscences of the Emperor 
Maximilian, whom he had accompanied as his court 
physician to Mexico, where the Emperor, victim of his own 
ambition, was shot at Queretaro. Dr. Basch asked the 
rather corpulent Madame Poliakov whether she was 
pleased with the results of her cure at Marienbad. She 
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replied a little evasively, saying she had just been weighed 
and found that she had lost ein Kilo. The doctor was 
delighted and exclaimed : “ That’s splendid ! Bless my 
soul, lost nine kilos ! ” (German JVeun Kilo.) But Madame 
Poliakov interrupted him : “ Oh, no, doctor, ein Kilo.” 
She had mispronounced the word, but the kindly doctor 
immediately expressed renewed delight saying : “ Oh, 
I’m so glad to hear that. I didn’t want to frighten you, but 
to lose nine Kilos so quickly would have been catastrophic. 
You ought not to have lost more than one. I’m very 
pleased with you.” It was all I could do not to laugh aloud 
as I watched the doctor wriggling out of an awkward 
situation. 

Lazar Poliakov often invited guests to supper at the 
Hotel Oil, including some interesting people. I often met 
members of the Russian aristocracy and a strange couple of 
well-known Russian journalists, a man and a woman. 
The man was Gringmut, editor of the Moskowskje Wjedo- 
ttiosli, the important reactionary and anti-semitic Moscow 
daily, the woman, Olga Novikov, nie Kirdcv. Gringmut, 
a big, imposing person, was a vivacious and arresting con¬ 
versationalist of great culture, extremely well read and 
in touch with western trends of thought. From many 
conversations I had with him, I soon discovered that he 
was not only anti-semitic, but “ ante-semitic ”—evidently a 
baptized Jew who had gone over to the reactionary camp 
rather from business motives than from conviction. The 
reactionary pose suited him quite well. His daughter, who 
was married to the son of the great Swiss painter Boecklin, 
lived with her husband at Fiesole. Boecktin’s son found it 
difficult not to be eclipsed completely by the name of his 
great father. 

It amused me some time later, when I was back in 
Vienna and Gringmut came to see me, to invite him to tea 
with Heinrich Friedjung, the distinguished historian, 
Johannes Horowitz, the Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, and my dear friend, Ludwig Schwitzer, It meant 
that for at least three hours the rabid Moscow Jew-hunter 
was the prisoner of a Jewish colleague, and Friedjung, 
always a searching and severe debater, drove him into 
many a corner in what developed into a full-dress cross- 
examination. 



CHAPTER XLVU 

ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER 

O VER in Karlsbad Admiral Sir John Fisher was 
J seeing a great deal of the Czar’s sister, the Grand- 
! duchess Olga Alexandrovna, to whom the King 
had attached the Admiral. The latter took his 
duty of entertaining the pretty wife of the unpopular Duke 
Peter von Oldenburg so seriously that he used to dance 
with her at the Savoy Hotel , where he taught her to waltz. 
The King also personally introduced Admiral Fisher to 
Isvolsky at Karlsbad. With less success Lhan attended his 
dancing lessons to the Russian Princess, Sir John set himself 
to instruct the Russian Minister in Gcrmanophobia, for 
Isvolsky, however great an enthusiast for England he 
might be, was no enemy of Germany. Sir John did not 
find him a responsive pupil, but he became one later in 
the hands of the two leading Central European statesmen, 
Count Aehrenthal and his collaborator in the disastrous 
Balkan policy of Vienna—Prince Biilow. 

It can be said that after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Entente the Anglo-Russian Entente was partly 
prepared in the Bohemian spas. I used repeatedly to see 
King Edward with Isvolsky—the former was taking the 
waters at the Marienbad Areuzbrunnen, the latter at the 
Karlsbad Miihlbrumen —and Admiral Fisher with the 
Russian Ambassador in London, Count Bcnckcndorff. It 
would be wrong, however, to say—even though Clcmenceau 
used to join them occasionally—that the Great War had 
been instigated here. It is true that there was one member 
of this group who would have preferred to strike to-day 
rather than to-morrow, and that was Admiral Fisher, 
physically and morally of the rough-hewn type, his 
irrepressible vigour and vitality shining from a clean¬ 
shaven Malay face which, to his amusement, had given rise 
to the legend that his mother was a Cingalese Princess. I 
had many talks with him and should have been inclined to 
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class him as a genuine wit had it not been for a certain 
occasional uncouthness unusual in distinguished English¬ 
men. 

It struck me as strange that the King, who was his own 
age, did not take this excessively breezy manner amiss. The 
King would not hear of a war against Germany, and it was 
meet and just that at a later date even German princes, 
including the Crown Prince, testified that had he lived to 
see 1914 he would no doubt have intervened most effec¬ 
tively in the interests of peace, and might have saved the 
world from disaster. It was entirely otherwise with Fisher, 
who, exactly like the Austrian General, Conrad von 
Hotzendorf, preached a preventive war, but with far 
more ferocity. 

Lord Fisher’s war harangues had an almost Old Testa¬ 
ment fervour. His intimate knowledge of the Bible was 
apparent even in personal intercourse, though he showed 
more familiarity with the books of Moses than with the 
Gospels. He had a deep admiration for certain Biblical 
heroes, Moses especially, but also Gideon the slayer of the 
Midianites, while Cromwell the Protector he looked upon 
as a sort of English Moses. He once said that he had 
wanted to become a missionary, but had decided it would 
be better to be First Sea Lord. There was a touch of 
Machiavelli in his nature which comes out in his aphorism : 
“ £ Tact 5 is insulting a man without his knowing it.” 

The victor of Trafalgar was the example which this fame- 
hungry sailor kept before him, and Nelson’s supreme 
qualities he regarded as “ self-reliance, power of initiative, 
fearlessness of responsibility, and fertility of resource.” 
Lord Fisher held the view that success is more readily 
attained by mediocrity than by originality. He hated 
journalism, the soul of which he said was repetition. He 
quoted Cardinal Rampolla as an example of the successful 
man. 

This Sicilian, who had been invested with the purple at 
a comparatively early age by Leo XIII, had said when 
asked how he had managed to achieve this : “ I never 
asked for anything, never refused anything, never resigned 
anything.” One cannot deny the Admiral a certain great¬ 
ness though he will always be associated with the venomous 
phrase concerning the German fleet: “ to Copenhagen it 
a la Nelson.” His energy, which was not destined to 
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enjoy full scope in the war, is shown in his famous : 
“ Napoleonic in audacity, Cromwellian in thoroughness, 
Nelsonic in execution.” But in Germany, too, he had his 
models. Bismarck’s word to the Reichstag: “ We Germans 
fear God and no one else in the world,” the advocate of 
the first Dreadnoughts transposed as follows : “ Dread 
Nought occurs over eighty times in the Bible (‘ Fear Not ’), 
so I took as my motto ‘ Fear God and Dread Nought 
Moltke, too, had once written : “A clever military leader 
will succeed in many cases in choosing defensive positions 
of such an offensive nature from a strategic point of view 
that the opponent is compelled to attack us in them.” 

Once I mentioned to him my meeting with Labouchere 
whom I had met in the autumn of 1906 at Cadenabbia on 
Lake Como. I said I did not think I had ever encountered 
a more venomous tongue than that of this journalist- 
politician. Lord Fisher agreed with me and added that 
he himself had been the subject of a vitriolic attack in 
Labouch&re’s periodical Truth . 1 Lord Fisher had been 
reminded of an aphorism of Lord Dalling’s : “ You cannot 
do any one more good than by trying unsuccessfully to do 
him an injury.” 

One striking utterance I heard repeatedly from the lips 
of Lord Fisher : “ Think in oceans—shoot at sight.” 

1 In Lord Fisher’s memoirs I have come across many sayings which 
were familiar to me from our talks. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE ECHO OF REVAL 

THE KING AND LORD FISHER AT KARLSBAD 

Discussions on the Agreement of Reval—The King goes to see Loid 
Fisher—Clcmenceau more peaceful than Lord Fisher. 

I N June, 1906, King Edward had had a meeting with 
the Czar off Reval. The first version of this event was 
that an agreement had been reached upon Anglo- 
Russian interests in the Orient which was also accept¬ 
able to France. It had been noted that the King was 
accompanied by Sir Charles Hardinge, General French 
and Admiral Lord Fisher. All these were men of a very 
definite political outlook and gave the encounter with the 
Czar a character of great courtesy and distinction. Hard¬ 
inge was formerly Ambassador in Petersburg, French once 
military attach^ there. It was rumoured that England 
was giving the Entente with France a new and stronger 
background by coming to a closer understanding with her 
ally Russia. England, the more she approached Russia 
and loosened Russia’s ties with Germany, was said to be 
making the Entente into an alliance, though not a formal 
one. In English circles at Marienbad and Karlsbad it was 
declared that the French Ambassador in London, Paul 
Cambon, had done most to smooth over the serious incident 
of Hull when the Russian Fleet had fired on British fishing- 
vessels during the Russo-Japanese war. 

France was now silently congratulating herself on the 
success of her efforts to bring England and Russia closer 
together, though she was not officially represented at Reval. 
France could now say triumphantly : Les amis de mes amis 
sont mes amis , and before long the visit of President Fallieres 
to Petersburg was to complete the final interviews, and 
France would be ready by further financial help to carry 
out the schemes urged by Hardinge, Fisher, and French 
for the greatest possible expansion of Russian strength on 
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land and sea. Everyone was convinced that at Reval 
certain military details had been added to the agreements 
on India and Persia which might smooth over the differ¬ 
ences of opinion still prevailing between England and 
Russia in these regions. I also heard that Lord Fisher, the 
highest British authority in naval matters, was said to be 
giving Russia the benefit ofliis great experience in the work 
of reorganising her fleet. 

This summer too, as in many of the preceding seasons, the 
Admiral was expected to be in Bohemia at the same time 
as the King. He took the waters at Karlsbad, where the 
King sometimes visited him, for Lord Fisher was moi’e of 
an invalid than his sovereign and was prescribed a far 
stricter cure. The Germans at Karlsbad, where they were 
more numerous than at Marienbad, used to cross them¬ 
selves at sight of the old sailor, whom they regarded as 
Germany’s greatest enemy. Had not a rumour reached 
them that the Admiral would have liked to “ Copenhagen 
& la Nelson ” the German fleet without waiting to declare 
war ? The Germans had also heard that Lord Esher had 
been invited to join a Navy League which was opposing 
Fisher’s programme, and had replied that he could join no 
society which opposed Fisher, whose downfall would rejoice 
the hearts of all Germany from the humblest sailor to the 
Kaiser. It appeared certain, then, that at Reval Lord 
Fisher also had worked for a closer rapprochement with Russia 
and more intensive collaboration with France. It is true 
that the Englishmen at the Bohemian spas never tired of 
asserting that at Reval the two monarchs had promised 
each other to strive for peace, and had done so in all 
earnestness. And it was not without pride that they pointed 
to their King as the man in whose hands the keys of world 
peace now lay and lay in safe custody. 

It may well be that Clemenccau, influenced by the British 
admiral during a visit to Marienbad, though usually much 
less pugnacious than Lord Fisher and indeed a man of 
peace, tried to persuade the King to consider the possibility 
of sending a strong force to the Continent to the assistance 
of France and Russia in case of war. This revelation was 
first made in the memoirs of Wickham Steed, The Times 
correspondent, who saw both the King and Clemcnceau 

Marienbad, 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


THE KING’S GUESTS AND CONTEMPORARY 

HISTORY 

CLEMENGEAU AND ISVOLSKY 

The King not the originator of the War—Faulty psychology of 
German leaders—Important personages of the coming War— 
Clemcnceau and the Czechs—Glcmcnccau more experienced and 
better company than Isvolsky—The phantom of the Dardanelles 
—Isvolsky is disappointed. 

I T is not always that ihe contents of a book correspond 
precisely with its title. But, as the history of the 
whole world was linked with events at Marienbad, 
the figures who were making history in those days 
must not be overlooked. It is not often that a visitor to a 
summer resort, even a world-renowned spa, has the 
opportunity of meeting so many men whom fate had chosen 
to usher in a new epoch. I certainly should not dare to 
invent anything connected with the period which preceded 
by a few years the terrible disasters of the Great War, for 
the future will make these things clear. On the other hand, 
it is inevitable that, looking back, one should now try to 
obtain a clear picture of those of its instigators with whom 
chance brought me into frequent contact a short time before 
those fatal years. 

I cannot accept the prejudiced suggestion that King 
Edward was himself one of the chief authors of the coming 
conflict. On the contrary, I must declare that his prophetic 
mind felt serious disquiet regarding the future, and that, 
siding with the persistent peace propaganda of the entire 
Anglo-Saxon Church and Press, he let slip no opportunity 
to use his influence and social connections to rally mankind 
round the banner of peace. When a man of violent passions 
like Clemenceau, or filled with ambition, like Isvolsky, 
entered the King’s circle, there can be no doubt, that, far 
from fanning the flames, Edward VII did all he could to 
extinguish them. At the time when these important agents 
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of contemporary history joined the light-hearted, even 
frivolous company which surrounded the King, the King 
himself was fully conscious of the grave portents which 
threatened. A desire had been born within him to 
bequeath to his son a secure inheritance and a firm power 
within the pax Britannica; and yet he prepared for the war 
he so greatly feared. 

It seems a strange whim of fate that brought me into 
such close contact with the two opposed camps of the 
subsequent struggle, and in particular with the protagonists 
of the Entente. I want to stamp the memory of these 
events deep upon my mind and meditate upon them. I 
think I realised at the time what were the most striking 
characteristics and possibilities inherent in these person¬ 
alities, and may claim to have foreseen that Glcmenceau 
was later destined to be the “ Father of Victory,” and that 
Isvolsky, in spite of his long association with the ultimate 
victors, was fated to be the victim of defeat. 

The great mistake and misfortune of German statecraft 
was that it tried to administer the state without practising 
the fine arts of foresight and intuition. If Germany had 
been at greater pains to study the mcnLality of those whose 
views were opposed to hers, her policy would have attained 
a greater measure of success. But what heed did the 
German army and navy, consumed with restless ambition, 
pay to the psychology of distant countries and their 
leaders ? And so the first move was to suppress what 
psychologists there may have been on the German side, 
lest they should upset the chimerical calculations of the 
militarists. 

I may claim, without exaggeration, to have met all the 
leading figures of the Allied countries: King Edward, his 
Prime Minister, his Minister of War, and many members of 
the British Parliament and leading figures in the British 
Empire, of whom I have spoken or shall speak in detail. 
And was not the continual reappearance of Clemenceau 
and of Reinach and Millerand a symbol of French activity ? 
I also met some of the most prominent Italians and 
Americans of the day, while the leaders of Serbia, such as 
Pashich and Milovanovich, told me about the various 
currents, hopes, and fears within their country. 

In my account of King Edward at Marienbad, therefore, 
I must not confine myself merely to his superficial social 
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intercourse, his dinners and tea-parties, and the anecdotes 
which circulated concerning him, but must enter the wider 
arena where the fate of nations is decided according to the 
idiosyncracies of their temporary leaders. It is well to note 
even minute details, for these details throw the picture into 
relief. Many of tire ideas to which Clemenceau gave 
emphatic expression at the Peace Conference had matured 
during these summers in Bohemia. The temptation to 
make the Czechs arbiters of the fate of several million 
German souls had been fostered in him near the Karlsbad 
Sprudel , where he believed he saw unpleasant manifestations 
of the German spirit. He had become prejudiced in favour 
of the Czechs, imagining he had gained at least a partial 
insight into their case. His Slav ally, Isvolsky, on the other 
hand, remained entirely ignorant of their mentality, and 
only once, for a few short hours, saw “ golden, many- 
towered Prague,” the “ little mother ” of the Slav world. 


Among the visitors who waited on King Edward at the 
Hotel Weimar the two statesmen, Clemenceau and Isvolsky, 
who came several summers in succession, were the most 
notable. Clemenceau came even oflener than Isvolsky, for 
he was a regular visitor to the Marienbad springs, while 
Isvolsky was only twice there at the same time as King 
Edward. No doubt there was some deliberate political 
intention behind the fact that the King sometimes invited 
them together. He may be said to have acted frequently 
as Royal host to the Franco-Russian alliance—his own 
presence turning the occasion into a triple-alliance 
luncheon. 

When he was alone with Clemenceau politics were not the 
sole subject of conversation, for though the Frenchman was 
not a social man like the King, and the King was not 
intellectual in the sense that Clemenceau was, yet the two 
found a number of common interests to discuss, for both 
were men of the world, though in a different style and 
degree. Both had travelled widely and knew men from 
every part of the world. Clemenceau made a pleasant 
guest, as he never came with ulterior motives, while the 
Russian statesman would continually harp on the Byzantine 
phantom of opening the Dardanelles to the Russian fleet. 
His ambition refused to allow him to renounce this idea. 
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He thought that he must not return from his few weeks 
absence from “ Holy Russia ” with nothing to show. He 
was afraid to appear before his Lord and Master the Czar 
without the fulfilment of the old Imperial dream of Russia 
—the key to the straits beyond Constantinople. This 
ambition fretted the brain of the Russian Foreign Minister, 
already galled by the imaginary success of Baron 
Achrcnthal’s policy. . . . 

The many journalists who assembled in the Hotel Weimar 
in the afternoon hours whenever CIcmenceau, or Isvolsky, 
or both, were about to leave the King’s suite, were naive 
enough, or claimed to be ingenious enough, to bombard the 
Cabinet Ministers leaving the Royal presence with 
questions which they could not answer. A statesman can¬ 
not well publish secrets, and if he has none, he has nothing 
to say and can only suggest mysteriously that he might 
divulge things if he chose. The King, of course, was 
cautious enough to leave the Russian Foreign Minister in 
suspense, as the British Constitution precluded his involving 
himself in any major negotiation without the collaboration 
of some responsible member of the Government. And so, 
however graciously the King might receive him, Isvolsky 
never got what he wanted. 



CHAPTER L 

WITH LLOYD GEORGE AT KARLSBAD 


Lloyd-George in favour of a German-English Entente—The Christian 
nations sacrifice four hundred million pounds annually for arma¬ 
ments instead of for charities—England does not dream of “ en¬ 
circling ” Germany—The two nations should be set against each 
other—The Continent will be converted to British free trade— 
World peace depends on an Anglo-German understanding. 

t LOYD GEORGE was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1908, but exerted a dominant influence upon 
all departments of Bridsh politics. It is true that 
he was not in such close accord with the new 
Premier, Asquith, as he had been with his predecessor 
Campbell-Bannerman. With Campbell-Bannerman he 
had been leader of the pacifist wing in the Cabinet. He still 
continued to be a pacifist, keener on social than on naval 
development. Thus in the same sense as Sir Henry he was 
a “ Little Englander.” Against Lloyd George King 
Edward had a stronger prejudice than against the former 
Premier, whose “Little Englanderism” he had disliked, and 
Lloyd George’s demagogic style did not appeal to him. 

I met quite a number of Conservatives in the Bohemian 
spas to whom Lloyd George’s name was anathema. But 
the King himself, as time passed, became more and more 
reconciled to the clever talker, the Welsh schoolmaster’s 
son, whose influence grew from day to day. Lloyd George 
in the beginning preferred Karlsbad to Marienbad, but 
wherever he actually stayed, he was constantly to be seen in 
both places. A man of restless energy, I used to see him 
racing along beside his friend Sir Rufus Isaacs—both of 
them wrapped in the fluttering green cloaks which were 
fashionable among the visitors. In particular the ladies of 
the aristocratic Tory circle used to pronounce his name 
with distaste and some of them even went the length of 
tefling me that they would think twice before shaking hands 
with this dangerous demagogue, whereas the more thought- 
w 177 
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ful members of the Liberal Parly spoke of him with respect 
as one of the outstanding hopes of English politics. 

One of these was the Liberal M.P., Sir Ivor Herbert, 
later Lord Treowen. It was he, too, who in August, 1908, 
indirectly brought me into touch with his party colleague, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was staying at 
Karlsbad, by introducing me to his friend and host, the 
Liberal M.P., Mr. Charles S. Henry. He thought it might 
do good from the point of view of public opinion if I could 
have a talk with this democratic statesman on the world 
situation, and in particular on Anglo-German relations. 
Sir Ivor, like most of my English friends at Karlsbad and 
Marienbad, appeared to me to be a living protest against 
the continental attacks on “ British perfidy.” He and his 
friends inspired me with incomparably greater confidence 
than many a Pan-German Thersitcs who showered cheap 
insults upon everything English. 

I set out for Karlsbad in the early morning. My con¬ 
versation with the English statesman took place in the 
summer-house of the Villa Hohenburg, in the English quarter, 
in the presence of his two friends, Charles S. Henry, M.P., 
and Mr. Harold Spender, the journalist. As we sat out 
of doors all the time and the weather was very cool, and 
as I was wearing a light summer suit which as a rule had 
proved more than warm enough for the city of hot springs, 
it look me all my time to prevent my teeth from chattering. 
But my talk with this vivid personality did something 
towards warming my blood. 

Lloyd George was of spare build and extremely vivacious. 
His small eyes twinkled shrewdly. He had dark chestnut 
hair slightly tinged with grey, parted on the right and 
brushed back to the neck, and his light brown moustache 
hung down over his lips like a seal’s. There was something 
breezy and extremely natural about him. A personality 
full of impulsiveness, he at once grasped things whole. A 
frank, courageous speaker, as he had shown in the House of 
Commons and more recently at the Peace Congress, he was 
also frank and courageous in private conversation. He 
spoke of the chances of an Entente between Germany and 
England. He said it was his firm conviction that this was 
the only way to relieve the tension in Europe, and especially 
that mutual fear felt both in England and Germany. 

In wide circles and even among the labouring classes in 
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England the idea prevailed that Germany was preparing 
an invasion, since she was making such great sacrifices for 
her navy. Of course he had no thought of accusing 
Germany alone. His complaints applied equally to both 
England and Germany. This mutual fear must be 
eradicated in the interests of world peace. We must press 
on the establishment of an Entente between England and 
Germany so that we could devote ourselves to social 
progress. Why should this not be possible now that 
England had concluded Ententes with France, Russia, and 
the United States ? 

As a matter of fact, he said, there was no real issue 
between England and Germany, such as had once brought 
England and France to the eve of war over Fashoda and 
again over Siam. Then there had been negotiations over 
Newfoundland, and other border questions to be settled. 
And just as England had come to an understanding with 
France on these matters, so also she had regulated other 
frontier problems in the East with Russia. Not even in South 
Africa did there exist any bone of contention between her 
and Germany, for their territories were separated by a vast 
wilderness. 

Of what nature should this Entente with Germany be ? 
There must be restriction of the building of new battleships 
in the future. The two states must sign an agreement not 
to try to outbuild one another and a ratio must be fixed for 
future naval armaments. 

“ So the Two-Power-Standard,” I now asked him, “ by 
which England alone is to have as many ships as any other 
two naval powers together, is to continue ? ” 

Lloyd George replied that it had to be adhered to for the 
sake of defence. The British army with its 300,000 men 
was very small compared with the German—how easily 
Germany could invade and defeat England, if the latter 
had not at least a strong fleet! She would certainly not 
send her fleet to Berlin or to Hamburg, but while it must be 
kept strong enough for defence, limits must be set to its 
growth. England was spending sixty million pounds 
sterling every year on armaments and had been able to 
allot only the ninth part of this gigantic sum recently for 
old-age pensions. Germany, too, was spending an equal 
sum on her army and navy. The so-called Ghristian 
nations annually sacrificed altogether four hundred million 
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pounds for armaments—how splendid it would be if a 
substantial part of this sum could be spent on social welfare ! 
Surely that would be worthy of “ Christian ” nations. He 
only wished that relations of complete trust between 
civilised nations would make it possible for him to devote 
larger sums to social legislation. 

I replied : “ But England is accused of plotting the 
isolation of Germany—it is suspected that the meeting of 
sovereigns at Reval was directed towards establishing an 
understanding between Russia and England of far wider 
range than the mere regulation of frontiers in Persia ! 55 

My host declared that 1 could not too strongly urge in 
my paper the suppression throughout the world of this 
foolish suspicion. It was complete nonsense to suppose that 
England had ever tried to engineer the isolation of Ger¬ 
many, or, as was now said, to “encircle” her. King 
Edward was forced to go to Reval. Omission of this, his 
first visit as King of England to the Czar, could only have 
been interpreted as a breach of courtesy. But at Reval 
there had been no talk of cither conspiracies or 
“ isolation.” 

Lloyd George emphasised that it was the highest ambi¬ 
tion of the King of England to be a peacemaker, and his 
noble mission in which he had the whole of British public 
opinion behind him would be facilitated if those who were 
continually agitating against England could have the 
ground cut from under their feet. This egging on of England 
and Germany one against the other must cease. 

I asked whether the English Tariff Reformers were not 
to be regarded as opponents of Germany, and he replied 
that the protectionist movement in England, which he was 
convinced would not attain its ends for a long time to come, 
was not directed against Germany alone, but equally 
against the United Slates, France, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary, who had all erected high tariff walls against 
England. But not even all the Conservatives were in 
favour of protection, and of the Liberals, not one, even if 
the tide of continental protectionism should rise still 
higher, desired a policy of reprisals. Rather they believed 
that the Continent would in time come round to their 
view. Why should England become protectionist ? The 
Island Kingdom had thirty or forty large ports. Goods 

flowed in from all eide * 1 and others flowed out into the 
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world—trade developed easily and briskly, and trade and 
manufacture were continually growing in Britain. 

Once more Lloyd George emphasised the fact that no 
world peace was possible without perfect understanding 
between England and Germany, and said that the clouds 
must be driven away. 

Had there not been serious tension between England and 
the United States not so very long before, as also between 
England and France ? About 1893 there had been fear of 
war with France. England had hurriedly tried to put her 
ports into a state of defence, expecting a French invasion 
at any moment. 

Yet all that had blown over. And in the same way 
between Germany and England a good understanding 
must be brought about that peace might be preserved. 
For without peace there could be no progress. 

Of course our conversation had taken place in English, 
for what eminent Briton could be expected to realise that 
there are people who don’t speak English or, even if they 
understand it, have not mastered all its idioms and idiosyn¬ 
crasies ? Under pain of being regarded as an ignoramus 
by my English friends I had to feign familiarity with the 
Welsh accent and intonation, so I listened with the strained 
attention of a deaf man and tried to look as if I had spent 
my life in Wales, so as to make Mr. David Lloyd George 
feel at ease. But I had to concentrate my mind on com¬ 
bating not only my unfamiliarity with the Welsh accent, 
but also the cold, for I felt ashamed to ask for a coat. 
This was no joke. For what I had in mind was to obtain 
from Lloyd George—in view of the increasingly precarious 
relations between England and Germany—a statement 
for publication in the Vienna JVeue Freie Fresse , whose 
helpless bond-servant I was. So we went on talking, or 
rather I put questions and Lloyd George replied. From 
time to time one of the two witnesses threw in a remark to 
assist my occasional linguistic difficulties or interpret 
Lloyd George’s Welsh accent. 

I was frankly relieved when Mrs. Henry invited us into 
her drawing-room. I had arranged with Lloyd George to 
put down what he had said on paper without delay, and 
show it to him before publication. So I sat down to write 
it out. Lloyd George withdrew for a moment. Overjoyed 
to be offered a cup of hot coffee, I was on the point of 
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employing my writing hand in the more congenial task of 
lifting the hot nectar to my lips, when I suddenly saw 
Lloyd George rush back into the room, seize the cup of 
cafe-au-lait intended for me, and pour it down his throat. 
Only a finance minister or tax collector could have done 
such a thing. I felt like a poor shivering bird snatched 
in mid-air by a hawk swooping from the skies. The lady 
of the house noticed my plight and smilingly repaired the 
wrong her friend had unwittingly inflicted upon me. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his 
complete satisfaction with my report of our conversation 
and gave it his formal approval. 

Ho had told me that he was going from Karlsbad to 
Germany and would stay at Baden-Baden at the Hotel 
Stephanie, which 1 was able to recommend to him warmly, 
as three years previously I had frequently called on the 
German Chancellor there at a time when the political 
difficulties caused by the Morocco affair were at their 
height. This brought us to speak of Prince Biilow and I 
suggested proposing to the Prince that he should meet 
Lloyd George in Germany. The latter agreed to this sug¬ 
gestion and I wrote to the Prince, who was in Norderney : 

“ Your Serene Highness, I have no message from Lloyd 
George for you, but when in the course of our conversation 
your name was mentioned and I spoke of you with the 
greatest admiration, I had an impression that he would like 
to meet you. I am sure that he will be quite ready to visit 
you at your summer resort, and I am convinced that he will 
come, even if he must renounce the satisfaction of proclaim¬ 
ing his meeting with you to the world at large. Of course 
it would be far more impressive if the world could learn 
that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer had dined 
with the German Chancellor on the shores of that North 
Sea which should be a link between Germany and England. 

“ I cannot help thinking that as Your Excellency, four 
years ago, found it worth while to spend several days talking 
with Count Witte at Norderney, it might be just as impor¬ 
tant for Germany’s future and the future of Europe if Your 
Serene Highness now exchanged ideas with the British 
Finance Minister, who holds in his hands all sorts of possi¬ 
bilities for and against Germany. Just because he started 
by being a brilliant demagogue and has now matured into 
one of the most influential of living statesmen, it would 
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seem advantageous that you should approach him, bearing 
an olive branch in your hand. You will greet in him the 
colleague of an honourable and highly cultured friend of 
Germany, the Minister of War, Mr. Haldane, whom you 
received two years ago at Berlin. . . . 

“ I do not venture to suggest to Your Serene Highness 
that you submit these views of mine to His Majesty, your 
most Gracious Lord and Master, for I know that when he 
lends his ear to men of the pen it is rather to such wizards as 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, whose genius has trans¬ 
formed the greatest of mortals, the man of my race, Jesus 
Christ, from a Jew into a Greek, from a Semite into an 
Aryan. Such theories are applauded in Potsdam and Bay¬ 
reuth, two corner stones of the present day pan-Germanism 
with which Your Highness is closely allied. 

“ I do not address myself, when political troubles rise in 
my poor jaded brain, to our great Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 1 whom my friend Friedjung, the historian, has 
raised almost to the rank of an Austrian Bismarck. Part of 
the energy of this knowledgeable but uninspired bureaucrat 
expends itself in a snobbery which leads him to stress his 
descent on the maternal side from the Counts Thun and 
that of his wife from the Counts Szeclieny, rather than his 
paternal descent from the Chosen People. So different 
from his but little less distinguished colleague Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield, of whom you, dear Prince, cherish such 
pleasant personal memories from the congress of Berlin. 

" When Lloyd George, as I mentioned at the outset, 
informed me of his intention of going to Germany, I asked 
him whether I might mention this to the German Chan¬ 
cellor, and send him a copy of the political views he had 
communicated to me, on the strength of our friendly rela¬ 
tions extending over many years. Of course, I added I 
could in confidence tell the Prince more than I could give 
to the uewspaper for publication. I might, for instance, 
hint that the British Cabinet Minister was not averse to a 
meeting with him. 

“ By informing Your Serene Highness of what passed 
between me and the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the garden of the Villa Hohenburg , I hope that I may be a 
humble instrument, according to ms ideas and perhaps also 
according to yours, in the service of a noble mission which 

1 Count Aehrenthal, 
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might fall to the lot of Your Highness, namely : to pave 
the way to a new era of world peace. I am convinced that 
the English statesman is sincere in his wish to promote 
peace, for he thinks much more of spending money on old- 
age pensions, sick and unemployment insurance than of 
wasting it on naval construction. He has spoken to me 
with the greatest admiration of the model social legislation 
of Germany and is firmly resolved to study these measures 
and to introduce them into England if a truce in competi¬ 
tive fleet building permits him to do so. 

“ Your Serene Highness seems to me to have been 
selected by fate to bridge the gulf between England and 
Germany. Count Baudissin, a member of your family, 
was one of the most enthusiastic translators of English 
poetry. When he died, rich in years, he had found time to 
translate a dozen Shakespeare plays into German, and the 
Princess, your Consort, whose mother’s name was Acton, 
represents a bit of England. 

“ I hope Your Serene Highness will forgive an outsider 
for knocking on the door of the diplomatic Holy of Holies 
and for even daring to approach the Grand Master of this 
sanctuary, the most esoteric of all. I do not presume to 
work for the Kingdom of God on earth, but I may try to 
help the Kingdom of Reason. If one of the Chamberlains 
wishes to bring about an arrangement, if not an alliance, 
with Germany, and the other Chamberlain transforms a 
Jew into an Aryan, I back the cool common sense of Joseph 
Chamberlain of Birmingham against the fantastic vapour- 
ings of Houston Chamberlain of Bayreuth. A junction of 
the three great Powers, two Anglo-Saxon and one German, 
would, I think, constitute an alliance against superstition. 
Germany’s distrust seems to me to be political superstition. 
An alliance of these three countries would be an alliance of 
security and enlightenment. 

“ I hope that Your Serene Highness will not say of me 
what Aristophanes said of Socrates—forgive the presump¬ 
tion—‘ Miinz builds castles in the air.’ Forgive me for 
suffering from the ailment that afflicts all continental 
Liberals, a predilection for England. I admit that it may 
partly be due to subconscious atavism, the memory that 
England under Cromwell gave sanctuary to the Jews and 
that Cromwell embraced their speaker, Menasse ben Israel. 

“ Moreover, I am of the same opinion as Albert Ballin, 
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the great propagator of the German mercantile marine 
whom, in my presence, you once called ‘ Albertus Magnus.’ 

“ I am writing to you in this strain because I know that 
your Prussian * Junker ’ ancestors had more in common 
with certain able men of like antecedents, such as your kins¬ 
men the Humboldts, than with those other ‘Junkers’ of 
Prussia who made the Jew, Stahl, fetch down their deca¬ 
logue of reaction from their Mount Sinai. 

“ The Briton with the Biblical Christian name of David 
(Lloyd George) knows his Bible well enough to dream, 
sometimes with terror, of the four horsemen of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, and to him, as to me, they have not the glory shed 
upon them by the art of Diirer or Cornelius. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fears the spectre of war even more than an 
ordinary mortal. 

“ It may behove a Chancellor of Germany, a people 
whose greatest philosopher, Immanuel Kant, had Scotch 
blood in his veins, and whose Emperor himself is half an 
Englishman, to receive England, in the person of her 
Minister of Finance, with open arms. 

“ I am ready to send any message you like to the psalm¬ 
ist’s namesake in Baden-Baden. Will Your Serene High¬ 
ness permit me to act as postilion cTamour between Prince 
Biilow and David Lloyd George, between Germany and 
England ? 

Your obedient servant 

Sigmund MCnz.” 



CHAPTER LI 


PRINCE BULOW REFUSES TO MEET 
LLOYD GEORGE 

M Y letter to Prince Biilow—as I had quite 
expected—did not receive an immediate answer. 
When some time later I visited him at Norder- 
ney, he informed me of the reasons for his 
refusal, which had come to my knowledge meanwhile. 
Lloyd George had been seeing Ocscr, the editor of the 
Frankfurter Zjilung and later Republican Cabinet Minister, 
who had introduced to him his colleague, Stein, Berlin 
correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung. Stein, who was in 
close touch with the Chancellor and still more with the 
Foreign Office, called in person at the Wilhclmstrasse and 
undertook to transmit a message from Lloyd George to 
Biilow at Nordcrney. The latter flatly refused the offer of 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer to call on him, on 
the grounds that a meeting of this kind might be misinter¬ 
preted in both England and Germany. In England it 
might be thought that Germany was making concessions 
with regard to her naval programme, and in Germany any 
such concession on the part of the Chancellor would be 
construed as cowardice. 

When I heard this argument from Biilow’s own lips at 
Nordcrney, I suggested that the meeting might have 
remained a secret, but Biilow said this would hardly have 
been possible. What I could not understand was why the 
German Chancellor, if he feared that in the small island 
town a meeting might not pass unobserved, did not attempt 
to see Lloyd George secretly in Hamburg or Bremen or 
Berlin. If Paris was worth a Mass to Henry IV, Prince 
Biilow might well have risked a short excursion to have a 
talk with Lloyd George. But this attitude was due to the 
incapacity of the Chancellor to deviate in the slightest from 
the course set by the Kaiser and Tirpitz. It was the same 
Biilow who, a few years earlier, had refused to allow 
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the French politician Jaures to speak publicly in Germany, 
Jaures, the independent and noble leader of the people, 
who avoided every kind of Chauvinism like death and 
worked at home for fraternal accord with Germany, and 
abroad for fraternal accord with France. All these were 
opportunities lost by a man of outstanding ability, but 
unable to break away from the rigidly prescribed Imperial 
policy. 

On August 12th, 1908, I published on the front page of 
the Mem Freie Presse as much of the Karlsbad conversation 
as the English Chancellor of the Exchequer had approved, 
and it made a considerable sensation, though doubts were 
cast upon its authenticity in certain quarters. A few days 
later I received the following letter from Mr. Lloyd George: 

Hotel Stephanie, 

Baden-Baden, 

August 16 th, 1908. 

Dear Dr. MOnz, 

I thank you for your courtesy in sending me a copy 
of the interview in the Meue Freie Presse. It is admirably 
done and I hope it may help a little towards removing the 
misunderstandings which are fomenting mischief between 
two great nations. 


Yours sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George. 



CHAPTER LII 

KING EDWARD AS PRINCE BOLOW SAW HIM 

I N many chapters of his memoirs Prince Biilow 
mentions King Edward, whom he met on various 
occasions and with whom lie had repeated interviews 
in Kiel, London, and Berlin. Subject as he was to vary¬ 
ing moods at the time when he wrote his memoirs, his judg¬ 
ments upon the King also appear inconsistent. The 
Emperor Wilhelm seems to have been more steadfast than 
his Chancellor in his opinion of the King. In all his mar¬ 
ginal notes, and in verbal comments overheard, the 
Kaiser’s dislike of his uncle is apparent. Edward was for 
him the evil principle, the hater of the spirit of Germany, 
the envious critic of his nephew’s successes. It is true that 
when the Kaiser was proposing public toasts his tone was 
different—then he used to proclaim that they were the twin 
pillars of world peace. When we imagine the Kaiser, after 
one of these utterances, sitting down to write one of his 
libellous letters to the Czar, it is difficult not to condemn 
him as a Judas. But is it possible to judge this Imperial 
neurasthenic by tire standards we should use for a mature, 
self-controlled personality ? And had not this nature, 
which expressed itself in calumny and abuse, to some extent 
infected Biilow, who bespatters his memoirs with criticism 
of King Edward’s love of intrigue and his poisonous 
political influence ? 

Yet at Marienbad I heard it said that King Edward 
highly appreciated the wit, pleasantness and joviality of 
Biilow. A Parisian education was partly responsible. But 
King Edward’s simplicity of manner and fair judgment 
could not be permanently attracted by the excessively 
sly, exaggeratedly amiable, and hyper-cultured nature of 
Biilow, who displayed a good deal of the intellectual 
mountebank. 

Though Biilow did not condemn the King in the same 
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measure and with the same persistence as did the Kaiser, 
he was none the less inclined to agree with the German Press 
in regarding him as the agitator against Germany. When 
King Edward visited the Emperor Francis Joseph at Ischl 
in August 1908, Biilow thought he had “ played the role 
of a tempter and failed more grievously than the serpent 
with our grandmother Eve.” 

The memoirs of Biilow are a mixture of truth and fiction, 
but what he says about the Kaiser is probably true, and we 
may believe that the latter spoke of his uncle as a “ stock¬ 
broker ” or some such term, who borrowed money from 
Sir Thomas Lipton, the tea merchant, or depended finan¬ 
cially on certain wealthy Jewish bankers, such as Baron 
Hirsch and Sir Ernest Cassel, and perhaps also the Roths¬ 
childs and Sassoons. But Bulow was not completely taken 
in by the Kaiser’s abuse. 

If the Kaiser and his Chancellor had been unbiased 
enough to recognize affinities in the natures of the King and 
his entourage, uncle and nephew, as well as the British and 
German Governments, might have done splendid work 
together.. For in both countries modern enterprise was the 
fashion, in contrast to the spirit then prevailing in Russia, 
where the ghost of Alexander III still haunted the country 
and the autocracy continued its orgies unchecked—in con¬ 
trast also to the Hofburg of Vienna whose walls still har¬ 
boured vestiges of ancient Spanish court ceremonial and 
where the rule of the nobility was by no means yet 
abolished. 

The English as well as the German public recognised the 
value of the Press as an ally and the dangers of alienating it. 
King Edward was just as familiar with the anti-British news 
in the German Press as Biilow, no doubt, was with the anti- 
German British papers. 

Prince Biilow never denied that the King was the 
encircler, Der Emkreiser, of Germany. His opinion forms a 
sort of half-way line between the unfavourable judgment of 
the Kaiser and the extremely flattering one which Karl 
Rosner assigns to the Crown Prince. It accords with the 
nature of Biilow, who certainly was no moral prig, that he 
should refute the German Puritans who tried to paint 
Edward VII as nothing better than a bon-vivant; for 
instance, Baron von Mirbach, who, whenever the Kaiser 
mentioned his uncle, would mutter : “ There’s that wicked 
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old man getting the better of his nephew again.” Billow 
condemns equally those Germans who regarded the King 
as a politician after the model of Machiavclli, capable of 
setting fire to the world and destroying Germany. 

“ Edward VII,” writes Biilow, “ was a man with a great 
deal of natural good sense, most tactful and with delightful 
manners, tic had great self-control and offended nobody 
by sudden gusts of temper, but neither did he let anyone 
exploit him. He had not learned much from books, but a 
great deal from life, which he knew in its heights and 
depths and in every one of its shades. Because lie had seen 
that liis virtuous father, the Prince Consort, in spite of his 
extreme youth, or perhaps because of it, had been con¬ 
sidered a ‘ stiff-necked German 5 in England and had 
never really been popular, he avoided everything which 
might have awakened the suspicion of pedantry, but he 
strictly observed all those conventions before which the 
Englishman bows as before religious convictions. 

“ It was Lhe Earl of Granville who laid his finger upon 
the truth regarding the then Prince of Wales : ‘ The Prince 
Consort was unpopular because he possessed all those 
virtues which the Englishman sometimes lacks. The 
Prince of Wales is popular because he has all those faults 
of which Englishmen are accused.’ ” 



CHAPTER LIII 


KING EDWARD AT FRIEDRICHSHOF 
AND AT ISCHL 

MEETING WITH HENRY CHAPLIN 

The King a peacemaker—Sir Edward Grey. 

1 T a luncheon I met Henry Chaplin, who had 
been a Cabinet Minister in the three Salisbury 
/-I Cabinets, and later President of the Local 
JL .JL Government Board. Speaking of the Fricdrichs- 
hof meetings of the two monarchs, he said : “In King 
Edward we see the great peacemaker. All his talks with 
contemporary rulers, including this last exchange of ideas, 
have served world peace. The great tact of the King and 
his rare wisdom have contributed to win him general 
respect and esteem. In England his popularity is 
unrivalled ! . . . 

“ Of the Cabinet Ministers, none is more closely in touch 
with public opinion than Sir Edward Grey, who is as 
anxious to cultivate good relations with other powers as 
was his predecessor, Lord Lansdowne, and for this reason Sir 
Edward is also approved by the Conservatives. Everyone 
in England would, in the interests of peace, like to come to 
a good understanding with Germany. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Liberals have advocated such relations 
more warmly than the Conservatives. . , 



CHAPTER LIV 

KING EDWARD THE FULCRUM OF EVENTS 


ALTHOUGH intellectually the King did not rise 
above the average, it was the most natural thing 
f —% in the world that his position as King of England, 
X -A. which practically speaking was equivalent to 
that of King of Kings, should exert a decisive influence 
on others. That he was the centre of everything in these 
Bohemian resorts is self-evident. Hundreds of years before 
his time, Goethe, and to some extent Beethoven too, had 
been centres of interest in these places, but it is also obvious 
that these princes of the realms of the arts would hold sway 
only over a comparatively small circle of choice spirits. It 
is quite a different matter with material power, especially 
when it is handled so unostentatiously as by King Edward, 
who pierced the core of things as though by instinct, won 
over all to his side, but never uttered an imperious word or 
betrayed a challenging gesture--in complete contrast to 
Wilhelm II—and so won for himself the position of 
mediator and arbiter in all differences. 

The more international the company, the more he was 
accepted, without any effort on his part, as leader. The 
most incompatible spirits easily found themselves in tune 
with King Edward. None of the stars of international 
politics visiting the district wanted to give the impression 
of being there because of the King’s presence. But all of 
them, even Glemeneeau and Isvolsky, whether they would 
or no, were reduced to secondary planets beside His 
Majesty, even when, as was the ease with Glemeneeau, no 
unbiased judgment could deny them an intellectual 
superiority over the King. 

In my journalistic capacity, which was connected with 
the King’s visit, I was constantly seen by and with all the 
foreign statesmen, who, personally, as well as their friends 
and assistants, gave me a great many details about interest¬ 
ing personalities, and it would be wrong on my part to 
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withhold from the reader things which, though they may 
not at first sight seem relevant to a book about King 
Edward, I have myself enjoyed and profited by. 

From the chapters on Clemenceau and Isvolsky, the 
English reader will learn much that he did not expect, but 
after a little thought he will perhaps forgive me if he finds 
matter in this book of reminiscences which perhaps belongs 
rather to the range of my personal memories than to my 
portrait of the King. The King himself heard much of 
what I have to tell, and I know that without publishing his 
gratitude abroad he was grateful to my informants, and 
through them, to me myself. This I heard from the 
Swedish diplomat, Baron Karl Bildt, Blum Pasha, the 
Austro-Egyptian financier, Sir Sydney Greville, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir Edward Goschen. 

It may appear from much that is contained in the chap¬ 
ters on Clemenceau and Isvolsky, that the history of our 
hemisphere and chiefly of Germany herself might have 
followed a different course, had not the incapacity of 
Germany to profit by her lessons condemned her policy to 
remain sterile or to bring forth such a monster as the World 
War. Both Clemenceau and Isvolsky, and with them 
Edward VII, would willingly have made every concession 
in the interests of sound reason and peace, had they found 
judgment where prejudice held sway, and had that been the 
case, much that actually happened would never have come 
to pass. In view of his Imperial nephew’s abnormal outlook, 
it was difficult for the King to exclude from his mind the 
view that the German nation was heading along untrodden 
paths into the wilderness of war, and naturally the King’s 
conversations with the leading statesmen of France and 
Russia were bound to touch upon this appalling possibility. 
It therefore appeared to me important m the interests of 
justice to the name of such an outstanding Russian figure 
as Isvolsky, to quote the opinion of a German diplomat of 
prestige, in a letter addressed to me which constitutes a 
defence of the Russian statesman and an indictment of the 
German Chancellor, Prince Bulow. And if Clemenceau’s 
doctor, Dr, Schumann Leclerq, does not carry the same 
obvious weight as the ex-German ambassador, Count Botho 
Wedel, yet the former, half German and half French, was 
in a position to tell a good deal which throws light upon the 
mentality of Clemenceau. 
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On July 9lli, igoi, in a letter dated from Paris and 
wiilfen to his friend, Georg Braudes, in which lie ex¬ 
pressed a hope of meeting him soon at Karlsbad, where 
they were to stay in the same house, Clemcnccau wrote : 
“ At your door lives Dr. Schumann Lcclcrq, the kindest of 
men, and with nothing of the quack in his nature.” A man 
of whom Glcmenccau can speak thus, the author feels he 
may accept as a reliable source of information about a 
French statesman who, particularly by Germans, has been 
harshly judged. However trivial much of Dr. Schumann 
Leclerq’s information concerning Clemcnccau may appear, 
it has its importance as coming from an unassuming man 
who could not be suspected of championing a patient who 
was destined to play a part in the making of history such as 
has fallen to the lot of lew. This is my excuse for writing so 
fully about Clemcnceau and Isvolsky who, but a few years 
after their appearance on the Royal stage at Marienbad, 
were to appear as protagonists on the great stage of the 
World War. It is certain that in Bohemia they did not 
pave the way for the World War, but nevertheless this war 
was discussed as a more or less distant and regrettable 
possibility in conversations between Lhe Russian and 
the Frenchman in the presence of the peace-loving King. 



CHAPTERS LV 

CLEMENCEAU AT MARIENBAD 

D URING the visits of the King to the Bohemian 
| spas I had opportunities of meeting Clemen- 
f ceau, both when he was President du Conseil, as in 
1907 and 1908, or as journalist or deputy. My 
notes on these interviews were supplemented later, after his 
death, by meetings with people who were in a position to 
observe him closely while he was taking the cure at Karls¬ 
bad. One such was Dr. Schumann Leclerq, for many years 
his medical adviser on these occasions. 

The first time I saw him, he, like myself, was a regular 
contributor to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, though only to 
the special supplements at Easter and Christmas, for which 
he received a fee of 500 francs per article. He greeted me 
as cher confrere. Usually I met him in company with 
another man whose writings were familiar to the readers of 
the Neue Freie Presse . This was Georg Brandes, the Dane, 
who used to complain that he was paid on a far lower scale 
than his friend Clemenceau. 

When, after my first meeting with Clemenceau, for whom 
I had a great respect on account of his courageous attitude 
in the Dreyfus case, I was asked what impression he had 
made upon me, I replied : “ I shouldn’t care to go walking 
with him in a forest.” There was an untamed look in his 
face, a sort of French version of that of Bismarck whom he 
hated so much, except that the prominent cheek-bones and 
set of the eyes gave to Clemenceau’s face a Mongolian 
stamp. 

He talked with a mordant irony, taking no pains to 
choose his words, which often touched the limits of what is 
conventionally admitted in polite society. And every now 
and again flame seemed to burst from this walking volcano. 
The vigour of his speech and the constant clenching of his 
fist reminded me of Francesco Crispi, for just as Crispi was 
decried in France as a hater of the French and worshipper 
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of Bismarck, so Clemenceau, at Marienbad, was subject to 
moods of extreme Germanophobia when he would drain the 
most deeply hidden resources of the French vocabulary in 
his violent condemnation of Bismarck as traitor, forger, and 
liar. This undisciplined tongue often left his listeners 
helpless. 

“ Death swiftly takes his toll of men,” says Schiller, and 
the numbers of those who knew Clemenceau at Karlsbad 
arc now sadly dwindled. But among those who knew him 
well we can draw upon his medical adviser, Dr. Schumann 
Lcclerq, now also dead, and Herr Schwalb, a native of 
Bohemia and a retired banker, now nearly ninety years of 
age, though still remarkably vigorous. My own meetings 
with him were more frequently at Karlsbad than at 
Maricnbad. 

In those days, the nickname of “ The Tiger,” which came 
to him during the war, was not yet known, yet even then 
the wild energy of his speech gave me the feeling that in 
some earlier avatar he might have stalked the jungles 
burning bright. Bismarck, besides his large numbers of 
admirers, had no lack of enemies, but no one ever hated 
him more fiercely than Clemenceau ; he even went so far 
as to discover in the features of the Iron Chancellor some¬ 
thing barbaric, something of the cannibal, forgetting that 
people saw in Ins own face some resemblance to this Prus¬ 
sian savage who was called to unite the German peoples by 
fire and the sword. In the tiger from the Vendee this 
savagery, this lust to attack and destroy, only appeared 
when politics were in the air. But at Karlsbad, where 
in the course of a number of years I met from time to time, 
not the Minister or the President of the Council, but the 
simple visitor, he revealed his gentler, more lovable side. 
Suffering from a liver complaint and diabetes, though not 
to a serious extent, he was a patient among other patients, 

The first time I heard him—somewhat to my consterna¬ 
tion—hurling anathema at the memory of Bismarck, whom 
he accused of hacking two provinces from the living body 
of France, I was reminded of another hater of Bismarck 
whom I had seen here as a schoolboy in 1877, the ex- 
Ambassador to Paris, Count Araim, who, filled with ran¬ 
cour by his consciousness of unjust victimisation, used every 
morning to drain his cup of hot Brunnen to the downfall of 
Bismarck, and probably also to that of Bismarck's youthful 
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spy, Holstein. When I saw Arnim he was a dying man. 
The French Tiger, however, though advanced in years, 
used to be one of the first to arrive at the Brunnen, where he 
attended regularly at five o’clock in the morning, deter¬ 
mined to conquer his physical infirmities ; and after he had 
sipped his two cups of mineral water and taken a short 
stroll, he would always sit at the same table in the Cafi 
Elephant , where he could be seen by the passers-by making 
their way to the springs. 

Many people in Karlsbad talked of the French states¬ 
man’s miserliness. There seems to be little doubt that he 
haggled vigorously even over a quite moderate charge for a 
room he wanted to take. It is probably also true that he 
gave up the Hirschensprungzeile after many years because he 
thought the very low rent he paid there too high, and 
took up his quarters in another house. 

There, too, there was a certain amount of haggling, 
although the Schwalbs’ terms were very moderate, not 
more than fifty Kronen a week for two rooms in 1908 and 
1910. It would be unjust, however, to bring a charge of 
parcimony against Cleinenceau on the strength of this. 
The truth was precisely the reverse. He never had any 
ambition to be rich. The ruling passion of his life was to 
preserve his mental and moral individuality, and it was his 
constant anxiety to live as economically as possible in order 
not to be compelled to sell his independence and earn 
money which he would have to spend on a more luxurious 
style of living. The slanderous tongues of Deputies 
Deroulede and Millevoye, it is true, had in the debate in 
the Chamber on Lesseps and the Panama scandal linked 
him as a mercenary writer with the company promoter, 
Cornelius Herz, who was a shareholder in his paper La 
Justice. This accusation hurt him so deeply that he 
absented himself from the Chamber of Deputies for many 
years. But slander was unable to besmirch his reputation 
for long. And so the legends about his alleged avarice, 
which was in reality merely the prudent thrift of a man 
determined to preserve his character unspotted and his out¬ 
look uncorrupted, are quite in keeping with a nature which 
rather despised than loved money. 

In the end, however, he agreed to the modest demands 
of the Schwalbs and moved over to the Helenenhof, which 
W»' rimmed after the Rii^ian Grand Dnche«s H^lfene who 
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had once lived there. Here also, forty years before 
Clemenceau, Bismarck had stayed at the same time as 
William I of Prussia and the Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
his Minister, Count Hechburg. It was then that the joint 
action against Denmark, and to some extent also the 
Prussian war on Austria, had been prepared. 

Bismarck took his cure at Karlsbad less seriously than the 
anti-Bismarck Clemenceau did forty years later. He 
enjoyed the Pilsner beer far better than the Sprudel and had 
a large number of bottles sent after him to Varzin, where 
he went on after his cure, to wash from his mouth the taste 
of the Karlsbad springs. Clemenceau on the other hand 
subjected himself to a strict regime even without medical 
compulsion. And unlike Bismarck, who at Karlsbad used 
after a day of unresting labour to sit up drinking late into 
the night at the Stadt Hannover , and who also rose late in the 
morning, Clemenceau was up at cock-crow. 

On the terrace of Schwalb’s house, Clemenceau occasion¬ 
ally received King Edward, who would drive over from 
Marienbad. On one occasion the King arrived unan¬ 
nounced, to find that Clemenceau had just started for 
Marienbad himself. Clemenceau’s constant thought was 
to restore to France what a former guest of the Helenenhof 
had “ stolen from her ” in 1871. But, obsessed as he was 
with the idea of restoring what in his opinion was this theft 
from his country, in his conversation with me he did not 
appear to have entirely renounced faith in a universal 
justice which might some day hold sway among the nations 
and restore without bloodshed what had been lost by 
criminal diplomacy. On the other hand it is true that 
during his summers in Karlsbad he did with certain reser¬ 
vations speak in favour of war. 

On one occasion, when a French friend visiting him during 
the time he was President of the Council, suggested to him 
in the presence of his doctor that France, trusting to her 
alliance with Russia and her understanding with England, 
should go to war with Germany, Clemenceau said : “ Are 
you so sure then that we are prepared ? I have, the 
strongest doubts about it.” As President of the Council he 
adopted a certain aloofness from the world and avoided 
interviews as much as possible, at the same time tempor¬ 
arily giving up all journalistic work. 

My conversations with Dr. Schumann Leclerq in his 
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idyllic villa on the Hirschensprungzeile constantly turned to 
the famous man who had once been the doctor’s neighbour 
and patient. Once when we were sitting in a room on the 
ground floor, the doctor said to me : “ Clemenceau often 
sat on that sofa you’re sitting on now, and he was by no 
means always the tiger the world took him for. Madame 
Jacquemaire, his favourite daughter, told me several times 
how it hurt her that such a sympathetic, warm-hearted, 
even tender man as her father should have been nicknamed 
Tiger. According to her the name had not been bestowed 
upon him by the Germans in the war, but earlier, by certain 
Trench journalists who were opposed to him. cc To me,” the 
doctor went on, “ he was always tactful enough to talk 
politics as little as possible. My grandfather was a pro¬ 
fessor at the Dresden Polytechnic, and my father was a 
master at the Vitzthumisches Gymnasium, teaching the 
History of French literature, and was also tutor to the two 
brothers, Prince Albert and Prince George, as well as to 
their father, King Johann of Saxony. I was myself with 
the Saxon army after the Franco-Prussian war. When I 
went with Clemenceau to see the Bismarck room in the 
Helenenhof, which he could almost look into from his own 
apartment opposite, he made no comment. 

“ Clemenceau could also be very kind and natural. He 
loved to play with my children, especially the boy, to whom, 
in spite of being a freethinker himself, he stood godfather ; 
his names are Jacques Georges Clemenceau. 

“ It was through the French financier, Camille Cerf, a 
close friend of his, that I got to know Clemenceau in 1892. 
Cerf was also a regular visitor at Karlsbad, and it was in 
1892 that he invited Clemenceau, myself, and the German 
Bohemian Aulich to dinner at the Etablissement Pupp. Of 
course you knew Aulich, who had done so much for hotels 
all over the world, in Egypt, Paris, Nice, and not least in 
Karlsbad, where he afterwards founded the Hotel Savoy j. The 
war, which ruined his good work, compelled him to give up 
his hotels in Egypt and France—the Astoria in Paris, near 
the Arc de Triomphe —and confine himself entirely to 
Karlsbad, where he gave his house an international 
character until the war broke his heart.” 

It was at the Hotel Savoy that Clemenceau regularly took 
his meals, always accompanied by Georg Brandes and 
sometimes also by Dr. Julius Szeps of Vienna, one of the 
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most able of political journalists, Dr. Schumann Leclerq, 
and occasionally the author of this book. The intimate 
friendship between Clemenceau and Georg Brandes was 
not to last for ever. I knew that the French statesman 
broke with the Dane because the latter resisted his per¬ 
suasions to use the influence of his pen to drive Denmark 
into war with Germany. I did not however know that 
Clemenceau wrote to his former friend insults of the most 
scurrilous type on a postcard, and heaped the coarsest 
abuse upon the head of the champion of Danish neutrality. 
I was to learn this from Dr. Schumann Lcclcrq, who 
kept in touch with Brandes after the war. Clemenceau’s 
gifted secretary, Martet, relates in his book, Clemenceau 
peint par lui-mime , how Clemenceau had spoken to him 
of Brandes as a man capable of any dirty trick, adding that 
nothing that such a fellow did could cause him any sur¬ 
prise. Of course in Clemenceau’s view “ cochon ” was an 
appropriate epithet not only for the grandson of Louis 
Philippe, who from the throne of Bulgaria waged 
war on France, but also for one who worked for 
neutrality. 

Clemenceau, with all his admiration for ancient Greece, 
seems to have overlooked the fine Greek motto mS'ev ayav, 
for he knew no moderation. He could practise restraint in 
eating and drinking, but he was less controlled in love. As 
a young doctor he had emigrated to America, where, as 
teacher in a girls’ school, he had made the acquaintance of 
a young American girl, and had four illegitimate children 
by her. These were grown up when the news reached 
his ears that his wife was unfaithful. Clemenceau had 
his wife caught in flagrante delicto with his son’s tutor 
by a detective. A civil divorce followed. After this he 
regarded himself as free and practised less restraint in 
affairs of the heart than in the joys of the table. He was on 
very intimate terms with the Princess XXX, and a 
well-known singer of the Opera Comique in Paris. 
At one time both were staying with him in Karls¬ 
bad at the same time, though neither was aware of the 
other’s presence. Slanderous tongues alleged that the 
Princess was Clemenceau’s own daughter, but Dr. 
Schumann Leclerq regarded this theory as baseless, on the 
ground that Clemenceau, when he was hoping to become 
President of the Republic after the World War, had played 
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with the idea of marrying the Princess although he was 
fifty years older than she. 

The following example quoted by Dr. Schumann Leclerq 
helps to show what an inflexible character Clemenceau was, 
and how he forced others to submit to his will. On one 
occasion the Karlsbad physician went to the station to see 
his exalted patient off, and with the intention of remaining 
with him until the train started, accompanied him into his 
carriage. While the two men were chatting together, the 
train began to move and the doctor, alarmed, decided at 
least to alight at the next station, Eger. Clemenceau how¬ 
ever forced him, although he was without so much as a 
nightshirt, comb, or toothbrush, to accompany him to 
Paris. When they reached there, the doctor after a few 
hours’ stay caught a train back to Karlsbad. Another time 
a similar thing happened, when Clemenceau, who was a 
great lover of art, went to Dresden to see the picture gallery 
there. Dr. Schumann Leclerq, who had gone to the 
station with him, was carried off willy-nilly the whole way 
to Dresden. 

The doctor, who was of half German, half French origin, 
and after his marriage with an American woman had become 
a naturalised American, remained faithful to his German 
memories. His house in the Hirschensprungzeile retained to 
the end the name Haus Kd'rner in honour of the young Ger¬ 
man poet who had so often visited Karlsbad in Goethe’s 
time, and had died a hero’s death on die battlefield in the 
wars of liberation against Napoleon immediately afterwards. 

Once the doctor told me : ” I’ve owned this house since 
1894, and Clemenceau, whom I got to know two years 
earlier, witnessed the deeds.” When Clemenceau, who 
could not rest completely even during his cure, had 
exhausted himself with work or talk, he used to drop in to 
spend an hour at his doctor’s house, where his host’s 
loyalty and kindly nature had a soothing effect upon him. 
Frequently, too, he would take long walks with him in the 
splendid Karlsbad forests, often not speaking a word for a 
whole hour. Dr. Schumann Leclerq was an excellent 
swordsman, and Clemenceau—that famous and redoubt¬ 
able duellist—persuaded him to give a display of his skill at 
Marienbad in the presence of King Edward. 

When the King had occasion to visit Karlsbad, for 
example to call on the beautiful wife of the American 
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diplomat, Lawrence Townsend, at the Haus Rigi in the 
Hirschensprungzeile, he enjoyed a meeting with CIcmenceau, 
who would join them at lunch. 

The doctor became in the course of the years so intimate 
with the Clemcnccau family that he knew them all and 
knew all about their relations with the statesman. His 
favourite daughter, Madame Jacqucmairc, had a son who 
showed promise of becoming an able bacteriologist. 
Clemcnccau, himself a doctor, was the son, grandson, and 
great-grandson of doctors, so that young Jacquemaire- 
Clcmenccau would be the fifth of the dynasty. By a tragic 
fate, however, he succumbed to an infection contracted in 
the laboratory on the eve of his scientific chef d’ceuvre. 
Clemcnccau was also loyal to the memory of his father, 
not only in the capacity of doctor, but also as a republican, 
who in the days of the Second Empire had brought up his 
son in republicanism. Clemcnccau was on less good terms 
with his son Michel, for whom he had obtained a post in a 
large sugar factory at Dioszcg in Slovakia (at that time 
part of Hungary). There Michel married a local girl. 
In 1931 he married a lady from California. CIcmenceau 
disliked anything that savoured of nepotism. He 
always kept a close eye on his relatives to see that 
they did not use his famous name for their own 
financial advantage. It was because he held strict 
views on such matters, I am told, that he broke off 
relations for a long period with his son, whom he had him¬ 
self piloted into the motor car industry. With his brother, 
Paul Clemenceau, the engineer, he broke completely after 
the World War, apparently because Paul did not believe the 
cider Clemenceau capable of rendering peace conditions 
tolerable for Europe. 

Dr. Schumann Leclerq was a frequent guest at rue 
Franklin 8, where Clemenceau eventually died. The house 
stands near the statue of Benjamin Franklin, the back 
windows overlooking a long, rather narrow garden filled 
with flowers, of which Clemenceau was passionately fond. 

Towards his fellow-men however, Clemenceau’s tongue 
was relentless. I myself heard him express the strongest 
aversion to Millerand, who took the Karlsbad waters at the 
same time as Clemenceau in 1912, on that occasion accom¬ 
panied by his wife. Nor did he spare Briand, whom he had 
included in his first Cabinet. Fie regarded Briand as one 
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whom, as he expressed it with his usual emphasis, he had 
dragged out of the slough of anarchism and who had 
shown himself ungrateful towards his protector. Later he 
coined the biting mot: Poincare sait tout et ne comprend rien. 
Briand ne sait rien et comprend tout. It was an open secret that 
Briand justified his opposition to Clemenceau’s elevation 
to the Presidency of fixe Republic on the ground that his 
notoriously atheisdc oudook might turn the whole Roman 
Catholic world against France. On the other hand Briand 
appears to have been afraid that, once Clemenceau was at 
the Elys£e, the influence of his much less acceptable 
intimate, Mandl, would be supreme. 

“ In the beginning was the deed ” may be said to sum up 
Clemenceau. It was as such a man, though somewhat 
mellowed by his great age, that he was represented only a 
few years before his death by a Viennese painter to whom, 
contrary to his practice, he consented to sit in 1925. The 
artist, Dario Rappaport, obtained this favour through 
Clemenceau’s son Michel, whom he had met at Dioszeg. 
It was no small achievement for an Austrian to track the 
Tiger to his lair after the Great War, especially as Clemen¬ 
ceau, the friend and admirer of Claude Monet, was not 
easily pleased where art was concerned. And it was the 
same with music as with painting. Bronislav Hubermann, 
the famous Polish violinist, once told me about a recital he 
gave in Paris some time after the war. He had already 
begun to play and the auditorium was hushed, when 
suddenly there was a general stir as the audience all 
turned to look in the same direction. Clemenceau had 
come in. He was particularly pleased with the player’s 
rendering of Bach, and when the recital was over, Clemen¬ 
ceau went up to the artist and, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, said : Vous et Bach et votre violon ne sont qu’un seul etre. 

During his summers in Karlsbad Clemenceau was sub¬ 
ject to the most varying moods. His tiger nature con¬ 
stantly broke out, but there were times when he seemed to 
be the tiger ofworld peace rather than of world war. More 
than once he talked to me of the cruelty, insanity, and in- 
calculability of a world war. Of course he would never 
reconcile himself to the retention of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany. When his visit lasted beyond the first days of 
September and he witnessed the Sedan celebrations, as a 
republican his patriotic indignation was due less to the 
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thought that on September ?nd, the French Emperor had 
been taken prisoner, than to the memory of France’s 
humiliation. Clemcnccau rather liked to spend this day 
on German soil, preferably either in Bavaria or in Saxony, 
where he could obtain a clearer insight into the mentality 
of the conquering German. He has described with satanic 
gusto the wooden stiffness of the Assyrian-like rows of the 
Prussian toy soldiers, the uniformed goose-stepping troops 
who, looking as though they had swallowed their ramrods, 
seemed to be challenging the whole world to fight. Then, 
he was ready to give the Czechs preference over the 
Germans; llien, lie would forget that Germany had 
brought forth not only Potsdam, but Weimar, that her sons 
were not all Hohcnzollcrns, but included Kant, Schiller, 
and Goethe ; that his beloved Bach fugues and Beethoven 
symphonies, and not only military marches, had been 
composed there. His impetuous enthusiasm for the 
Czechs took no account of the fact that in their efficiency 
and stiff unfriendliness they arc the Prussians of the Slav 
races. At these times he was ready to embrace the Czech 
theory that the Germans were the invaders of Bohemia, 
which should be restored to its rightful people. 

His pro-Czech convictions are repeatedly reflected 
in the pages of his book Au fil des jours, written at the 
opening of the century. Moreover, under the influence 
of the Sedan celebrations and of the pan-Germanism 
beyond the borders of Bohemia, he thought he could see 
how different were the Austrians from the Germans of the 
Reich. It seemed to him that when en route for Karlsbad 
he turned his back on the German frontier at Eger, he 
found himself among a different, more sympathetic, 
kindlier race, and that the Austrian soldier was a different, 
more dashing, less grim military type than the German 
warrior. He was convinced, and under his leadership the 
Peace Conference became convinced, that union with 
Germany would mean death for Austria. He thought it 
specious opportunism to argue that there was any difference 
between Bretons and Normans, Vendcens and Basques, 
Parisians and Proven£aux, Piedmontese and Sicilians, 
Sardinians and Neapolitans, Lombards and Tuscans, 
Genoese and Romans; but he was convinced that a deep 
gulf divided Salzburgers from Bavarians, Styrians from 
Mecklenburgers, Viennese from Berliners. 
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rue Franklin and ihe Vcntlic. His liver still troubled him, 
but lie could not bring himself to master his complaint 
according to his old custom with the help of the Karlsbad 
springs, tie hurled his anathemas with renewed vigour, 
and they were not exclusively directed at political 
opponents of long standi tig, but also against his comrades- 
in-arms of the war. In his book Grandeurs et gloires de la 
victoire, lie cursed the memory of Foch, whom he had once 
protected and pushed forward, equally with that of 
Poincare whom he had never liked. Like his Chinese 
viceroy, lie no longer wanted to see anyone or anything. 
He felt that by them all and by France herself, who liad 
refused to choose him for the Elysce, he had been rewarded 
with nothing but ingratitude. Nor did he return to 
Karlsbad. He showed no curiosity to see there the new 
world which he, the most powerful of all the conspirators 
of victory assembled at the Peace Conference of Versailles, 
had built. 



CHAPTER LVI 


TI1E DOUBTS OF MARCJ1KSE CAPPELL1 

Royal meetings—The monarchs of Europe—Talk in the Gtand 
Hold Ott —Italy’s choice between Germany and England— 
Marchcsc Cappclli’s views—King Edward’s friends and enemies 
among con temporal y rulers—Francis Joseph and Italy—The 
Italian position—Bismarck and an Anglo-Italian Entente. 

T HE King formed the chief topic of every conversa¬ 
tion, and it was not only his social engagements 
that were discussed. A great deal more was said 
about his political mission and a good deal of 
public attention was directed upon the two Emperors 
whom lie met more or less regularly every year on lus way 
to Bohemia, or—which aroused even more comment— 
avoided meeting. Meetings between reigning sovereigns in 
those days were still matters of groat public interest. The 
season the King spent at Marienbad attracted interesting 
people from all the more important countries, and the 
favourite topic of conversation among the visitors, especially 
at evening gatherings, was the constellation of monarchs 
that still shone in the sky of Europe. 

Though comparisons between the King and his nephew, 
the Kaiser, naturally held first place, since they most closely 
concerned the European danger-zone, there was also a 
great deal of discussion of the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Italy, who was the Kaiser’s ally, and the Czar, who was 
the nephew, friend, and semi-ally of the English King. 
Whether one would or no, one was forced to listen to all 
sorts of more or less authentic, spicy tit-bits of information. 
If the statesmen or politicians present had listened to all 
the polyglot talk to be heard in llxc crowded dining-hall of 
the Grand Hotel Ott, they might have picked up many items 
of interest, gleaned many a warning, and been able to 
prevent many mistakes. There were few Italians of those 
circles which we call “ distinguished 55 or “ important,” 
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but of these few, the former Italian Foreign Minister, 
Marchese Cappclli, gave utterance to one significant state¬ 
ment. He declared that the antagonism between England 
and Germany, as a menace to world peace, would one day 
bring Italy face to face with a terrible decision—choice 
between Germany, her ally, and England, her friend. 
Cappelli, one of the most faithful adherents of the Triple 
Alliance, which he had himself sponsored in collaboration 
with his friend Count Robilant, threw vivid light upon 
this danger one evening when we were the guests of Mrs. 
Langenbach, a native of Vienna then residing in London. 
On this occasion, if I remember rightly, one of the 
Schwabach family of Berlin and Julius Blum Pasha, 
President of the Vienna Kredilanstalt —still a financial power 
within the great political power of Austria-Hungary—were 
also present. 

It is an astounding thing that Prince Billow, then German 
Chancellor, knowing and loving Italy as he did, should, in 
his political schemes, have neglected to take account of the 
fact that if Germany refused to listen to the voice of Engl and 
she would also risk losing the friendship of Italy. Cappelli 
explained to us that, whereas Italy’s friendship with 
Germany originated in 1866 with Bismarck, her ties with 
England reached back to the Crimean war, when Cavour 
was the ally of the Western Powers, and also to Garibaldi’s 
expedition to Sicily, when the Italian Minister in London, 
Emanuele d’ Azeglio, found a powerful fellow-conspirator 
in John Russell, the British Prime Minister. And so we 
had this Italian—who in the Great War, when everybody 
in Rome had cast off the Central Powers, remained 
loyal to them to the end—lifting his voice in warning 
against Germany’s careless jeopardising of English 
friendship. 

In those evening conversations at Marienbad a glaring 
searchlight was directed upon the friends and enemies of 
King Edward among the contemporary rulers. As a 
matter of fact it was difficult for even a keen eye to discover 
more than one real enemy, and he was of course the 
German Emperor. It was an open secret, however, that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph felt himself more drawn towards 
his English friend than to his German ally, and that, 
though more akin in character and habits, he was not on 
good terms with his other ally the King of Italy. Francis 
0 
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Joseph’s scruples as a Roman Catholic had held him back 
from making a journey to Rome 1o return a visit paid long 
before by the King’s late father, King Umberto. 

I used to discuss contemporary events with Cappelli 
every morning when we met at the Kreuzbtunnen, and our 
conversation often touched upon the European wanderings 
of King Edward, for whom the Italian had great admira¬ 
tion and affection. Once, after the meetings of Edward 
VII and Victor Emanuel III at Gaeta, Wilhelm II of 
Germany and the Czar at Swinemimdc, and the subsequent 
visits of King Edward to Wilhelmshdhc and Tsclil, the 
Italian statesman expressed himself strongly in favour of 
this system of meetings between sovereigns, which he 
thought helpful to the cause of world peace. He also 
condemned those people who at once interpreted an under¬ 
standing in one group as a plot against the rest. He 
stressed anew the vital importance of the “ peace trips ” of 
King Edward, who, in view of the situation in England, 
could not permit his country to bind herself inextricably to 
either group of continental powers. “ It is essential for 
Italy,” he said, “ that her two Central European allies 
should be in the closest possible relationship with England. 
We have always been anxious that no serious differences 
on colonial questions should arise between Germany and 
England.” 

Deeply versed in the spirit of Bismarck’s policy, which, 
as one of the secretaries at the Berlin Congress, he had been 
able to study at close range, he interpreted the ideas of that 
far-sighted statesman who had seen the importance of 
having Italy allied with the Central European powers, as 
allotting to the Consulta the role of connecting link between 
Germany and England. Prince Bismarck had, in 188G, 
welcomed whole-heartedly an Entente between England 
and Italy with regard to the Mediterranean, so that in 
future the chief task of Germany’s two allies must be 
directed towards making the relations of the most powerful 
of the three members of the Triple Alliance with England 
as agreeable as possible. “ And,” he added, “ who 
could understand the importance of this pacific group 
better than Edward VII ? ” 



CHAPTER LVII 


JUDGMENTS ON CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 

RULERS 

EDWARD VII HAS THE BEST CASE 

A GOOD deal of King Edward’s conversation at 
his dinner and other parties was repealed outside 
his immediate circle. He never dreamed, even 
when Clemenceau and Isvolsky sat at his board, 
of attacking Germany. It is true that in the days of greatest 
tension between Germany and England he was anxious as 
to whether his country would be able to continue to cope 
with all the dangers which threatened her, and it was 
believed that his conscience would lead him to support his 
Government if it were thought necessary to adopt strong 
measures in the interests of European peace. 

In the course of this book I have rendered more or less 
verbatim many of my conversations with prominent 
members of English society at Marienbad, during those 
seven summers. I also met many distinguished citizens of 
other countries, Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Russians, 
and Italians, but in no case did I encounter so unanimous 
an opinion upon the qualities of their sovereign as in that of 
the British. To whatever political party they might belong, 
from extreme Gonversative to extreme Radical, from 
Colonel Lockwood, the red-hot Tory M.P., to the Irishman 
T. P. O’Connor, usually known as T.P., all were full of 
praise for their King’s work in the interests of peace and 
goodwill. None doubted for an instant that Peace was the 
King’s supreme desire. Lockwood would often accompany 
this assertion with violent outbursts against the swash¬ 
buckling Kaiser, while T.P., pulling out of his pocket an 
immense flowered handkerchief and filling both nostrils 
with snuff from an enormous silver snuff-box, would 
amiably pucker up his jovial red face as he smiled and 
sneezed, and try to deny that the notorious contrast 
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between Kaiser and King constituted a menace for the 
peace of the world. Unlike Lockwood, this Irishman 
contrived to unite indulgence for the Kaiser and sympathy 
l'or the German people with high esteem for the King, 
though lie was anything but a prototype of that strange 
war iigure, Sir Roger Casement. 

It was tempting to compare the unanimous opinion of 
the Englishmen, without distinction of party, class or creed, 
wilh the widely diverse opinions held by the citizens of 
other countries upon their rulers. I can remember 
meeting in (lie drawing-room of a Parisian resident at the 
Hotel Carl Ion at Marienbad a son of the famous Lesseps and 
his lady friend, and the latter spoke with severe disapproval 
of President Eallicrcs as a dull bourgeois, representing France 
unwashed and unkempt. Though from a different point 
of view, many of the Russians present had little to say in 
favour of Czar Nicholas II, who, though lie desired peace 
and sponsored the peace conference, had clumsily allowed 
himself to be plunged into war. Certain Russian aristo¬ 
crats went so far in disrespect as to accuse their Czar of 
twofold incapacity. They said he was not friendly towards 
Germany and had learned nothing from England in the 
sphere of domestic security ; he was a broken reed bending 
to the slightest breeze, henpecked at home and, at the 
same time, unbearably stubborn. Of course, among these 
Russian aristocrats there were others who showed more 
reserve when speaking of the “ Little Father ” ; they 
praised liis domestic virtues and allowed him great credit 
for hesitating to let constitutional semi-revolutionaries make 
a fool of him. 

The Germans were not as unanimous in their opinion of 
their Emperor as the British of their King. Living on the 
Continent outside Germany for a number of years, one 
could note, if one kept one’s ears open, a gradual dis¬ 
integration of whole classes of the population and of whole 
political parties. It was a rare thing to encounter absolute 
respect for the crown and its bearer. In the German 
Reichstag, contrary to all law ancl tradition, the crown had 
been made a subject of debate, and it was discussed with 
far greater freedom abroad, where the Germans gave full 
vent to their annoyance at their Emperor’s faux pas in the 
direction of both ultra-conservatism and ultra-radicalism. 
There were many Germans who fully realised that the 
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most regrettable failure in German statecraft was in her 
relations with England, and that the blame for this lay more 
with the Kaiser than with the King. That in Germany 
crowns no longer glittered high above the sphere of 
common citizens, was proved by many remarks one heard 
concerning the German Emperor and the King of Saxony, 
both of whom were the subjects of mordant anecdote. 

Enough has been said in this book about the Kaiser, but 
it should be borne in mind that many of the opinions 
voiced are but the expression of the mood prevailing in 
those days. 

Naturally the personality of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
was also frequently the subject of conversation in the course 
of those summers. Regarding him, opinions only appeared 
to differ superficially, while in substance they were 
unanimous. 



CHAPTER LVIIJ 

THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 

O NCE I was sitting in the forest lodge of Royau, 
I on a hill sonic way outside the town, with a 
group of English M.P.’s., journalists, and ladies 
of the English circle at Maricnbacl, when some¬ 
one turned the conversation to the King’s latest visit to 
Bad I,sc hi, the Emperor of Austria’s summer resort, and to 
his veneration for Emperor Francis Joseph. The English¬ 
men then started a discussion as to the reason for this 
esteem. One said that it was the natural deference of a 
younger sovereign, who had only just ascended the throne, 
towards a far older monarch, who had occupied his throne 
for nearly half a century. The King regarded the Emperor 
of Austria as the successor to his mother, who had been the 
senior among the rulers of the world. The King fell the 
need to honour a man who to all European rulers was a 
model of devotion to duty and whose example relieved 
them of some of their responsibility for the world’s destiny. 

Another man suggested that the King merely obeyed 
the Biblical injunction to honour old age. A third con¬ 
sidered that the King was glad to have the German Kaiser, 
with his erratic leadership of the European continent, 
balanced by his experienced ally. Himself a rock ofpcncc, he 
exercised a restraining influence upon his younger, unstable 
colleague. It was probable that no war would break out 
as long as Francis Joseph lived, since he would be able to 
prevent the translation of Wilhelm’s irresponsible speeches 
into action. 

At this juncture one of the ladies remarked : “ Here we 
are, talking all round the point and supposing this and 
that, but in England, at any rate, wc are pretty much in 
the dark about this mysterious old Emperor of Austria. He 
has known so many tragedies in his life. Perhaps 1 hat's why 
he has shut himself off from the world. Wc arc kept 
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well posted about our own King and all his travels, and 
about the German Kaiser, loo, who they say rarely sleeps 
more than a couple of nights in the same bed. But we 
know next to nothing about Francis Joseph, even less than 
the Continent knew about Queen Victoria.” 

Then, turning to me she said : “ Dr. Miinz is ”—and 
she smiled mischievously — <c a past master in the art of 
questioning others. He tries to find out everything imagin¬ 
able about our King and our politics and Lhe views of our 
statesmen from the Members of Parliament here. Oughtn’t 
he to pay for this by telling us something about his venerable 
Emperor, whose star he has followed from his cradle up to 
the present moment. I move Dr. Miinz gives us a little 
lecture on his Emperor, and how he compares with our 
King and the German Kaiser. I think we’ve some right 
to as much from him.” 

1 did not want to refuse, and opened my lecture, or rather 
my response to the amiable request, teasing my lady friend 
with a formal : “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I quite realise 
that you know very little about Francis Joseph, for he 
shuns anything in the nature of publicity. But are you 
applying to the right person for such information? I 
don’t even know whether at heart I am a good monarchist 
and loyal subject. Least of all do I indulge in any cult of 
Kaisers and Kings. In fact I’m almost afraid that many 
contemporary rulers, first and foremost the Emperor 
Wilhelm, arc unconsciously providing propaganda against 
Monarchism. I’ll show you by a few examples the 
difference between Francis Joseph and some of his 
colleagues. In a good, and perhaps also in an unfavourable 
sense, he represents a bygone age. He is just as simple and 
dignified as the old Emperor Wilhelm of Germany and 
Queen Victoria were, lie dislikes being talked about as 
they did, or as Victor Emmanuel III docs, who is one of the 
youngest or his colleagues. In his simplicity he is like 
Wilhelm I. Where personal comfort is concerned those two 
opposites, Wilhelm II and Edward VII, put him easily in 
the shade. These two men, otherwise diametrically 
opposed, are most exacting where their physical well-being 
is concerned. They like to mix with the wealthy and the 
aristocratic who vie with the great capitalists in expenditure. 
I reproach no one for exploiting the latest inventions in the 
service of his own comfort. Why shouldn’t the latest 
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electrical tricks be used for lighting, heating, or the daily 
bath ? 

“ The Emperor Francis Joseph, however, has shown so 
little interest in modern progress that he makes one think 
of Wilhelm I of Germany, who just lived long enough to 
see electricity beginning to be used in daily life. For old 
Emperor William a warm bath was not a regular and 
natural habit, and when he did bath, the tub was brought 
across from the neighbouring Hotel de Rome. 1 was told (his 
by a friend of mine, the part-owner of that distinguished 
Berlin hotel which has now disappeared. How the old 
Emperor Wilhelm used to live in other respects 1 saw with 
my own eyes ut Baden-Baden, where he went every 
autumn, sleeping in a small room in the Hotel Messmer. 
And the Emperor Francis Joseph never did, and doesn’t 
even now, indulge in a daily hot bath. The Empress 
Elisabeth had a bath installed for her own use in the 
Imperial villa at Isclil. The Emperor contents himself 
with a modcsl foot-bath which he has in a simply furnished 
bedroom, the chief decoration of which arc some long pipes 
and some barometers, which the Emperor consults to see 
if the weather is likely to be favourable for his expeditions 
after chamois. Still more unpretentious than his villa at 
Isclil is the hunting lodge at Miirzstcg in Styria, which is 
most characteristic of the simplicity of the old Austrian 
court and the Emperor’s frugal habits. 

“ What I am going to tell you was told me by the 
controller of the Imperial purse, Baron Chortek. I often 
used to spend the summer with him at Prein at the foot of 
the Semmering. It has to do with the famous Miirzstcg 
interview, in the little Imperial hunting-lodge, between 
Emperor Francis Joseph ana Czar Nicholas II, a few weeks 
after King Edward’s first olficial visit to Vienna. The 
meeting really originated with the Czar, who had men¬ 
tioned to the Austro-Hungarian military attache, Prince 
Gottfried Hohcnlohc, afterwards Ambassador to Berlin, 
that he would like to shoot chamois with the old 
Emperor for once—a sport which was not included among 
the Imperial prerogatives in Russia, where they have bears 
but no chamois. The sovereigns wore to be accompanied 
by their Ministers, Counts Goluchovski and EamsdorlTand 
by their Ambassadors, Baron Achrcnthal and Count 
Kapnist, in addition to a large retinue. As the two leading 
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statesmen were not very keen on sport, it was assumed that 
they would find plenty of leisure to come to a decision 
touching a joint pacification of the Balkans and the settle¬ 
ment of trouble in Macedonia. 

“ The result of their discussions has gone down to history 
under the name of the ' Murzsteg Programme.’ This was 
one of those official pomposities meant to throw dust in 
the eyes of an astonished world, which did not see the 
gaping void behind the Imperial conference, which was 
a matter of words and words only. Three days before the 
meeting, the court official entrusted with the task of getting 
the rather neglected shooting lodge ready for foreign guests 
of the Czar’s rank suddenly wondered whether the Russian 
Emperor was not in the habit of taking a daily bath. The 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna, Count Kapnist, questioned 
on this point, replied in the affirmative. At die eleventh 
hour, therefore, a small bath was hurriedly fitted in the 
hunting-lodge so that at any rate the more primitive 
demands of the Czar might be satisfied, for as a younger 
man he was supposed to have rather more modern ideas of 
comfort than the aged Emperor’s generation. The result 
of the three days’ shooting, I may add, was hardly calculated 
to flatter the vanity of the Royal guest, for it was entirely 
in favour of the heir-apparent, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. 

“ Nietzsche, in one of his philosophical aphorisms, I 
can’t remember which, says that a few anecdotes do more 
to give a true picture of a man than a full-dress biography. 
Many a Royal portrait can be constructed or reconstructed 
in this manner. I’ll give you a short example : The rather 
drab and impassive figure of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is best remembered in his grey uniform, which only 
rarely gave place to civilian clothes. It is difficult to 
remember an occasion on which he wore mufti. But he 
certainly did when he spent a week at Cap Martin with 
the invalid Empress, ana met the President of the French 
Republic, Fdlix Faure, and the ex-Empress Eugenic. 
Probably he did so, too, when, with the French Empress and 
the German Crown Prince and his wife, he went to Egypt, 
in 1869, for the inauguration of the Suez Canal, or at any 
rate he wore a yachting suit. This may appear a trivial detail 
in a portrait of Francis Joseph I, and yet it was most charac¬ 
teristic of the man that he never got out of his grey uniform, 
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except to exhango it for his shooting costume, which is, 
after all, a sort of uniform. ITow different from King 
Edward, who always wears civilian clothes. What an 
arbiter of fashion he has become—to the amusement, T may 
say, of Europe and America is proved by a tiny detail 
which no doubt you know of. 

“ 'flic King adopted the habit of leaving the lowest 
button of his waistcoat undone. You may imagine why. 
Tlis Majesty, somewhat corpulent, wanted to be more 
comfortable. Have you not noticed that to-day everyone in 
Europe or America who claims to be well dressed does the 
same ? And very few probably know who was the 
originator of this fashion. No doubt the King smiles when 
lie meets people whose figure provides no excuse for this 
expedient. But who could imagine llic pedantically correct 
Emperor of Austria with a comfortably unbuttoned 
uniform ? 55 

One of the ladies here threw in a remark which rather 
startled me: “ Aud what about the old Emperor’s 

mistress ? ” she asked. 

“ Mistress ? ” I asked, somewhat indignantly. u You 

mean Frau R-, the former Court actress, but you give 

her a title that hardly fits her. You would have clone 
better to call her the friend and confidante of her patron, 
the Emperor. Frau R- — was received with pleasure by 
the Empress Elisabeth and the Emperor’s daughters, and 
was brought into touch with the Emperor as a friend, to 
bring a ray of light iulo liis drab existence. As a mat ter of 
fact, thanks to her kind heart and simplicity, and because 
she never interfered in politics or exploited the. Emperor’s 
favour for proteges of her own, she made herself almost 
indispensable to him. And with her natural ingenuousness 
she has told the Emperor many home truths. For instance, 
referring to aristocracy in Austria, she said : ‘ Your 
Majesty gives mm (he title of Count and then they rise 
in your esteem. . . ” 

Auothcr of the ladies present now insisted that 1 should 
drop the use of anecdotes as description and, in view of the 
serious desire of my audience to be informed, try to give a 
psychological study of the old Emperor, so that they could 
go back to England with a better knowledge of his character, 
and pass on what they had learned to others who knew 
little about him, 
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“ Before I grant your wish,” I replied, “ I should like to 
draw another parallel showing the likeness and differences 
between your King and our Emperor. Both have one 
trait in common in that they never read a book. I would 
wager that for two generations Francis Joseph has not even 
glanced through a book. Nor docs he really read any news¬ 
papers. Every day a number of cuttings from various 
papers arc submitted to him, and of course nothing figures 
in this collection which might in any way be disagreeable 
to him. If he seems in the mood for it, the Fremdenblatt, the 
Court gazette and organ of the Foreign Office, is included. 
King Edward, on the other hand, is a keen newspaper 
reader. He likes to keep in touch with current opinion 
on British policy even when it is critical, for he is a realist. 
But I should add at once that Francis Joseph is so assiduous 
a worker that he simply has no time left to read books and 
papers, whereas King Edward is so occupied with social 
engagements that these have to some extent to take the 
place of book reading, for in social intercourse he learns 
much that other people have to gather from books. 

“ One more thing : the Emperor Francis Joseph does 
not, during his summer residence at Bad Jschl, live on the 
same scale as King Edward lives at Sandringham. The 
Imperial villa is not a large estate like King Edward’s 
country residence, so that the Emperor is rather diffident 
about inviting illustrious guests to stay at Ischl. He 
imagines that he cannot offer them the entertainment they 
have a right to expect. It is a mark of great friendship, then, 
for your King that he should be repeatedly received at 
Ischl. I have not heard of the Emperor ever receiving the 
Kaiser there.” 

“ But now,” insisted the leader of the English chorus, 
“ you must let us have the psychological portrait of your 
Emperor.” 

“ All right, if you wish it,” I answered, “ but only on 
condition that I speak quite frankly, and that you do not 
mention my name if you repeat what I say, for I might 
easily find myself saddled with a reputation for lack of 
patriotism and loyalty. . . . Frankly speaking, the old 
Emperor—unlike Achilles—appears to have chosen a 
long and tedious, rather than a short and glorious existence. 
The Emperor has plenty of mediocre qualities, few bad 
ones, and even fewer great ones. His foremost quality is 
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his lifelong devotion to duty. That Kant’s ‘ categoric 
imperative ’ docs not blaze on his horizon, which is 
indeed confined to the grey walls of his study, is the fault 
of his rather limited intelligence. His mind was shaped in 
a clerico-military atmosphere, in a ghetto of the nobility 
and bureaucracy. Diligence, punctuality, chivalry, and 
reliability to a certain degree . . . these are his merits. A 
man who, summer and winter, tears himself from his bed 
when the moon and stars are still in the sky, may be 
deficient in the higher grades of insight and knowledge, but 
certainly cannot lack good will. And it would be an 
injustice to doubt the good will of a man who has grown 
grey in long years of unremitting and conscientious toil, 
a man who day after day retires to his bed an hour before 
midnight and leaves it again a few hours after, who is 
convinced that at his desk he serves his country, his people, 
humanity, and God Himself. He believes that the ink with 
which for two generations he has signed the name ‘ Francis 
Joseph 5 is a magic spring which never runs dry. He reads 
all the dossiers submitted to him, word by word, and very 
few leave him without comments written in the margin 
. . . Habit and method, not a creative spirit, are his 
qualities as a ruler. 

“ Willingly and selflessly lie endures the irksome yoke for 
the sake of what he deems a sacred cause. But he is not 
easily persuaded of I he sacrcdncss of anything that seems 
likely to divert him from tlic beaten track. You ask about 
policy with regard to the many different nationalities 
struggling towards conflicting goals ? Tlic Lragedy of liis 
existence—which perhaps he, the man of unflinching, 
nerveless patience, may possibly not even realise to be a 
tragedy—was and is, that for decades lie has been engaged 
upon a labour of Sisyphus. This has been and still remains 
the task of a barren kingship with a course set between 
Scylla and Charybdis. Frigid, dry, uninspired, incapable 
of enthusiasm or of inspiring it in others, with no great 
warmth either of emotion or of speech, burdened with the 
utilitarian load of an excellent memory, incapable of love 
or admiration, distrustful of genius, unresponsive as a rock 
to wit and humour, no more attentive officially to tlic 
expositions of his greatest political contemporary, Bismarck, 
than to those of his own mediocre Cabinet Ministers, many 
of whom, in the presence of the Imperial Dalai Lama 
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clicked their heels like servants ... so he has administered 
his realm dispassionately through two generations. And 
perhaps it is just because he threw no passion into the work 
ol'his government that lie has kept his health and hardly 
knows what sickness is, even now at his advanced age. . . . 
He lived at a time when ruling seemed to be a healthy 
pursuit. 

“ Together with Queen Victoria and Wilhelm I of Ger¬ 
many, lie is the long-lived, long-reigning monarch. It was 
consistent with the spirit and system of the times that rulers 
should develop the even temper and equability of adminis¬ 
trative officials, and do their duty with that calm delibera¬ 
tion which does not consume or fray the soul. Victoria of 
England could leave the burden and zest of responsibility 
to her Parliament and Cabinet. Wilhelm I shared his 
duties with a few men of genius like Bismarck, Mollke, and 
Roon, and a baud of outstanding officials who presided over 
a reliable executive staff of blameless reputation. 

“ Francis Joseph for his part shelves his personal respon¬ 
sibility by an appeal to precedent, Imperial tradition, and 
Court etiquette, while the road to a more modern age is 
dimly indicated to him by officials, police, military, a 
priesthood and a diplomatic corps, none of whom are 
exactly in the van of progress. He is like Wilhelm I in his 
imperturbability, but he has not Wilhelm’s flair for dis¬ 
covering great men, and holding them when by a lucky 
chance lie does find one. If Bismarck and Moltke had been 
at Francis Joseph’s side, they would probably have received 
little support from this monarch, witli his General’s or Privy 
Councillor’s outlook, whom fate has set upon a throne 
despite his indifference to pomp and circumstance.” 

A voice broke out from among my listeners : “ Well, 
perhaps what your Emperor lacks, and what our King seems 
to have picked up in contact with so many people of all 
types, is knowledge of human nature. Perhaps he sees too 
few people and chains himself too closely to his desk? ” 

I replied : “ You forget that he has received more people 
than any other man of his time. At the public audiences 
which, following the patriarchal tradition, he grants_every 
week, he has received enormous numbers of people in the 
course of the year. But he does not seem sensitive to the 
influences of personality. For him they are merely pawns 
on the civil chess board, just as the troops he used to review 
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were the pawns on the military chess board. What talents 
he might have discovered among the varying nationalities 
of Austria if he had possessed the gift ! He need not even 
have been one of those experienced connoisseurs who arc 
able to sense, under layers of dust, the beauty of a master¬ 
piece. . . . ITe could walk past the shop window of the art 
dealers without noticing the occasional rare work standing 
out among the rows of mediocre daubs.” 



CHAPTER LIX 

TH£ KING NOT AN ABSOLUTE PACIFIST 

H OWEVER much the King might, next to the 
unity of his Empire which now also comprised 
the South African Union, place peace above all 
other ideals, he was not a pacifist in the tech¬ 
nical sense of the word. He was no more a pacifist than 
Roosevelt, who, after the conclusion of the Peace of Ports¬ 
mouth, was considered worthy of the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The King was prudent enough not to venture upon any 
step whatsoever which might have been misinterpreted out¬ 
side England as marking approval or disapproval of any 
policy, without first consulting his Government. This 
Government, unable to check the vigorous propaganda 
launched by Lord Fisher in favour of naval expansion and 
by Lord Roberts for the increase of the Territorial Force, 
found itself forced to discard pacifism, and the King in 
some measure had to follow suit. In other circumstances 
he would, no doubt, have received Bertha von Suttner, 
Austria’s leading pacifist and winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, who spent the summer of 1905 at Marienbad, 
especially as she could easily have obtained an introduction 
through her friend the Countess Lonyay, nfo Princess 
Stephanie of Belgium, a relative of the King’s. 

Another pacifist—well known to the author of this book— 
was Sir Max Wachter, a German turned Englishman whom 
I accompanied in his yacht, the Rovenska (now renamed 
Eleklra and owned by Marconi) on a Mediterranean propa¬ 
ganda cruise of several months’ duration to further pan- 
European ideals. He had already been received by the 
Czar and other reigning monarchs, and 011 several occasions 
1 was with him. But the King was anxious not to stray 
too far from the path chosen by his Cabinet. I was told 
later by the British Premier, who, in contrast to some of his 
colleagues, had some leaning towards pacifism, that he had 
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a great admiration for Baroness von Suttner. It is also true 
that there were times when the King felt that not much 
could be expected from the Hague Peace Conference or 
from pacifism in general. He may possibly have been 
influenced slightly by the indifference with which Germany 
received the works of Bertha von Suttner and of all pacifists, 
for Potsdam liad made it fashionable to bold the Baroness 
up to ridicule. On the other hand the personality of 
Carnegie, whom the King, as Prince of Walt's, had met 
both in America and in Scotland, encouraged him to sym¬ 
pathise with (heir work, 

It was in the house of Dr. Richard Fleischer at Maricn- 
bad that 1 first met Bertha vou Suttner, al a dinner party 
to which the German playwright, Max Ilalbe, had also 
been invited. She lacked sparkle, and verve and appeared 
rather tired and hopeless, though she stuck to her peace 
ideals with unflinching determination. In those days when 
European politics floated like a mirage above the real world, 
and the diplomats imagined that to their distinguished 
hands alone had been entrusted the sacred mission of 
saving the world from fire and blood in those days people 
used to turn up their noses when Bertha vou Suttner was 
mentioned, for they found peace propaganda boring. And 
a bore, in a sense perhaps, she had become by the incessant 
reiteration of her convictions, her perpetual prophecies of 
the wrath to come, and her lurid painting of the horrors of 
the struggle that would surely come to pass if the statesmen 
persisted in shutting their eyes to facts and continued to arm 
for war instead of preparing the way for peace. 

The Times had published an open letter from Tolstoi on 
the horrors of war. But what effect could that have upon 
the militarist fanatics ? 

In a lecture at the Kursaal , which was attended by those 
of the English visitors who understood German, Baroucss 
von Suttner boldly advocated the substitution of law for 
armed force in international relations, a change which had 
been achieved in the domestic relations of every civilised 
State. Later I met at Maricnbad some relatives of Johann 
von Bloch, and, in the course of conversation, Baroness von 
Suttner spoke of the Warsaw banker and pacifist who, in 
his long book, The War of the Future , had prophesied exactly 
what would happen : endless indecisive battles, outbreaks 
of revolutions, and anarchy in the defeated countries. Had 
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not this proved true ofthe Russo-Japanese War and defeated 
Russia ? The twenty-six powers who had signed the Hague 
Convention had undertaken to avoid war and support the 
cause of peace, but the diplomats had proved too strong. 
Yetit was encouraging that the bombardment ofthe English 
fishing fleet by the Russians near Hull should have been 
submitted to the Hague International Commission for 
arbitration. A period of lull between two wars could not 
be regarded as true peace, and war was liable to result at 
any moment from any one of innumerable causes, from 
intrigue, the will of a bellicose neighbour, or blundering 
diplomacy. In this precarious intermediary period every 
effort was called for to establish a real peace guaranteed by 
law. 

It was at that time that Bertha von Suttner approached 
Campbell-Bannerman, who was in Bohemia, and advocated 
an idea of which the pacifist Linker was the author. He 
had suggested, many years before, that the nations should 
mutually bind themselves, through their deputies, never to 
attack a pacific neighbour. It was he, too, who took the 
initiative towards the establishment of the Hague Arbitra¬ 
tion Court. He now called upon all the voters of Europe 
to compel their representatives to take the “ oath of peace.” 

These suggestions did not by any means fall on stony 
ground, least of all in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Campbell-Bannerman seemed to respond to the idea more 
than King Edward, though he remained impotent in face 
of his Imperialist colleagues. 

There were a few scattered pacifists in Germany, such as 
Professor Quidde of Munich, and also a few peace societies. 
But the Kaiser, his Chancellor and his Cabinet Ministers, 
in addition to the great majority of the Reichsboten, diplo¬ 
mats, and the Press, smiled disdainfully at these “ Utop¬ 
ians.” It was significant of Germany’s mood that the first 
quarter of the twentieth century was to pass before one 
single German obtained the Nobel Prize for peace, whereas 
during this period it was awarded to two Austrians, 
Bertha von Suttner and Alfred H. Fried, and a number of 
Anglo-Saxons, Frenchmen, Swiss and Scandinavians. Only 
after the terrible experiences of the World War, and the 
still more ghastly results, for the defeated, of the Peace of 
Versailles, aid the seeds of peace, sown so many years before, 
spring up in Germany. In rapid succession, in a Germany 
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ruled by the victor of Tannenberg, two men won the Nobel 
Peace Prize : the Foreign Minister, Strcscmann, and that 
dauntless old champion of peace —Quiddc. 

But it was under that same Hindenburg that German 
pacifists were to be subjected to “ protective arrest ,51 and 
herded in “ concentration camps.” 

1 Schutzhafl. 



chapter lx 


THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF WAR, 
GENERAL ROEDIGER 

I T was towards the end of July 1908 that I met the 
Russian Minister of War, General Roediger, who, 
like myself, was stopping in the charmingly situated 
turreted villa Waldidylle, on the outskirts of Marienbad. 
This man’s appearance might be accepted as an argu¬ 
ment in favour of regarding warfare as a science, for he 
certainly looked more like a savant than a soldier. He was 
then in the middle fifties, a pensive reserved man, spending 
a few summer weeks in the Bohemian forests with his young 
wife, to whom he had been recently married. From a 
kindly face surrounded by a greyish beard, tired eyes 
peered out through glasses. He had come to Marienbad 
to rest after his tremendously exhausting duties. 

What he told me, as we sat on one of the verandahs of 
the villa, facing the pine forests, was : ** Perhaps I have a 
more difficult task than my colleagues in Western Europe. 
The Russian army is a vast affair, with a peace strength of 
over a million men, and has to be co-ordinated by a very 
complicated system ; an exacting business for the Minister 
responsible. For me a walk is a luxury I can only allow 
myself once every few weeks. As a rule I am tied to my 
office until late at night. Marienbad is intended to help 
me to counteract the consequences of this regime.” 

As War Minister he had had to shoulder for four years 
the responsibility for the reform of the army, which had 
been rendered urgent by the disastrous termination of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and now he was resting. After 
Kuropatkin took over the supreme command, Sacharov had 
remained War Minister for a short time only, and Roediger, 
who during the struggle with Japan had been at the head 
of the Chancellery of the War Ministry, became Minister. 
“ I’m not popular with the Russian Press,” he told me. 
“ Newspapers of all trends are always attacking me.” 

227 
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I used repeatedly to meet at Marienbad the British M.P., 
Sir Ivor Herbert, who later became Lord Treowen. As he 
was formerly Military Attache at Petersburg I invited him 
and the Russian Minister of War to take tea with me in a 
summer house of the villa Waldidylle , where we could chat 
together undisturbed. 

On this occasion General Roediger spoke of his relations 
with the Czar : “ I see the Emperor twice a week, as a 
rule,” he told us, and often my report lakes an hour and 
a half. II is Majesty is most friendly ancl asks me to lake a 
chair opposite to him at a round table. When our pre¬ 
liminary conversation is over, he nods his head as a sign lo 
me to begin my report. I never find it difficult to talk 
freely to him. The Emperor has repeatedly heard me say 
that Russia was completely unprepared for war from a 
military point of view and therefore had no one but herself 
to blame for the defeats she suffered in the war with Japan. 
The Emperor often has difficulty in coming to a decision, 
in which ease he breaks off what he finds an irksome dis¬ 
cussion and I defer my suggestions to another occasion. 
This happened, for instance, when I had to tell the Czar 
that the uniforms of our dragoons and infantry would have 
to be changed. I said : ‘ Your Majesty, our troops are as 
patriotic as those of France and Germany. Why do we 
force them to go on wearing this dreary, ugly black uniform? 
Why not clothe them in uniforms they would like ? * The 
Emperor, who is rather conservative, could not make up 
his mind to take this step aud I had to bring up the question 
again and again, sometimes after an interval of several 
months. Once the Emperor said to me : c 1 sec you’re in 
league with tliC t Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch. He 
pesters me on this subject too . 3 I replied : * Your Majesty, 
I cannot deny it. The Grand Duke and I arc of the same 
opinion. 5 

“An even more ticklish matter than the question of 
uniforms (concerning which he finally gave in) was to pre¬ 
vail upon the Emperor to pension off 350 generals. After 
our experience in the war with Japan 1 could not counten¬ 
ance the retention on the active list of all these old generals, 
who knew nothing about modern strategy and military 
methods. They would only have impeded the necessary 
reorganization and destroyed our chances in a future cam¬ 
paign. I had great trouble to convince the Emperor of the 
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necessity of this drastic but inevitable step. He had so 
many friends among these old generals, who had served 
under his father and grandfather, that I had to repeat my 
proposal many times before he finally gave in.” 

Concerning the war with Japan, General Roediger 
stressed the unpreparedness of Russia from the diplomatic 
as well as the military point of view. 

The Foreign Minister, Count Lamsdorff, he character¬ 
ised as a good man who lacked the requisite diplomatic 
talent. Roediger said he had driven several times with him 
to Tsarko'ic-Selo to report to the Czar, and had been deeply 
touched to learn that the Count had bequeathed to him a 
fine Chinese vase. 

The alleged wealth of the Czar was referred to in the 
course of our conversation, and the Minister remarked : 
“ Once during the revolutionary unrest I had to ask the 
Emperor to raise immediately between seven and eight 
million roubles to enable us to dispatch troops to certain 
centres of disturbance. It was no easy matter to procure 
the money, and the Czar said : e I should like best to pay 
it out of my own pocket. At times like this I envy the 
American multi-millionaires their colossal fortunes.’” 

Once General Roediger mentioned Admiral Dirilev, the 
former Russian Naval Minister, who was also staying at 
Marienbad, and said of him : “ He’s interesting, but not a 
man to be taken very seriously.” Neither did he believe 
that the High Procurator, Prince Obolensky, had the 
serious outlook on life that his position called for. Perhaps 
the reason for these judgments lay in the fact that all these 
men were more volatile than the bureaucratic general. He 
thought that the situation of Russia in the East had been 
notably improved by the Entente with England, and he 
praised King Edward as the man who had contributed 
most to bring this desirable state of things about. 



CHAPTER LX 1 
MADAME WADDINGTON 

M adame waddington was the widow of 

llu* former French Cabinet Minister, the great 
archaeologist who had presided over the Minis¬ 
try of Education and later the Ministry of 
Foreign A flairs, lie had been Premier, and finally, in the 
last ten years of his life, from 1883 to 1893, he had been 
French Ambassador in London. For many years Madame 
Waddington enjoyed the friendship of King Edward who, 
even when she was an old woman, liked to sec her at 
Marienbnd. For one reason, during her ten years at the 
French Embassy in London, she had been much in the 
society of his mother, Queen Victoria. The Prince of Wales 
used, in the nineties, to visit lew Embassies as often and 
with as much pleasure as the home of the French Ambas¬ 
sador, who, during the, Berlin Congress, had been in friendly 
collaboration with the British representatives, Lord Bcacons- 
field, Lord Salisbury, and Odo Russell. And so the King 
was on very friendly, almost filial, terms with Madame 
Waddington, who oullived her husband by many years. 
She never spoke to me of King Edward excepting in terms 
of the warmest friendship and admiration, covering his 
weaknesses with a delicate veil of discretion. It was only 
after the King’s death that I learned to know her as well 
as the following reminiscence will show : 

I remember having tea on the golf links with die 
Countess of Clanwilliam and her daughter, Lady Beatrice 
Meade, when Madame Waddington and her sister were 
also present. Madame Waddington was then a lady 
nearer eighty than seventy, and her sister had passed her 
eightieth year. She was American by birth, her brother, 
Mr. King, having been the last American Minister at the 
Vatican. She spoke with animation of the old days, of 
Pope Pius IX and Antonelli, remembering the charming 
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courtesy of the Cardinal-State-Secretary when he used to 
call on her brother at the Palazzo Salviati on the Corso, 
and later at the Piazza di Spagna. She recalled the simple 
old-world hospitality of the old palaces, so different from 
the modern habit of crowding together in large hotels 
usually full of Americans. The Prussian Minister to the 
Vatican, Herr von Muhlberg, had told her that nearly all 
the great social functions of Rome now took place in 
hotels, which did not seem to appeal to him. 

Madame Waddington spoke at length of her famous 
husband, an irreconcilable enemy of the Bonapartes, saying 
that to his indefatigable nature it had been a much more 
satisfactory task to be Minister of Education than Foreign 
Minister, a post he had held for about two years during the 
rather agitated time of the Berlin Congress. I told her I 
had met Marchese Capelli, who had been one of the 
secretaries to the Berlin Congress. I happened to have 
seen Capelli, who knew her, at the Kreuzbrunnen that very 
morning and had told him of Madame Waddington’s 
arrival, adding : “ Waddington was wise enough to accept 
from Bismarck what you Italians were unwise enough to 
decline—Tunis.” I repeated this to Madame Waddington, 
who exclaimed : “ Oh, I must correct you on that point. 
Tunis was not offered to my husband by Bismarck, as so 
many people believe, after Italy was supposed to have 
declined it. The matter was different. When the Con¬ 
gress allotted Cyprus to England, my husband was much 
concerned, and after the session at which this decision was 
made he had a very bad night. He rose at 5 a.m.—it is 
true it was mid-summer—ana called in the early morning 
on the English representatives at the Congress, Lord Salis¬ 
bury and Russell, and his reproaches provided the incen¬ 
tive for the subsequent occupation of Tunis by France. 
Count Corti, the Italian representative at the Congress, bore 
him a grudge for this for a long time. We met him later in 
London, when he was the Italian and my husband the 
French Ambassador there, but Tunis was never alluded to 
in their conversations.” 

Madame Waddington also mentioned a mutual friend, 
Count Nigra, who preceded Corti as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, saying he was one of the most interest¬ 
ing men she had ever met, though he did not speak one 
word of English. On the other hand he spoke French 
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fluently, though with a slight Piedmontese accent. Wad- 
dington had never permitted the subjec t of u Napoleon 99 
to be referred to, but his wife, when alone with him, liked 
lo hear Nigra talk about the Tuilcries, for he talked better 
Ilian most men of the scene ofliis long term as Ambassador. 

Madame' Wadding ton also spoke of the cliplomatie corps 
in Paris, where she had lived since her widowhood, and 
praised the German Ambassador, Prince Racial in, who was 
about to leave that city, where* he had served his country 
well, though he may not have been a really outstanding 
personality. It had greatly annoyed him that the Kaiser 
should have been told he. was a sick man and should have 
asked for his resignation. lie dilfered essentially from the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, Count Khevrnliullor. The 
latter had thought it right always to receive the leaders of 
the Third French Republic separately, and not in con¬ 
junction with the aristocracy, thus depriving both groups of 
the pleasure of meeting ; for the aristocrats would have liked 
(o meet the men in power, who cm (heir side would have 
profited by meeting the families who had once been power¬ 
ful in France. Radoliu, on the* other hand, had made his 
house a neutral meeting ground the drawing-room of an 
Ambassador being always well adapted to this end. 

Madame Waddington also criticised the sharp tongue of 
the Austrian Ambassador, Khevenluiller, upon whom other 
malicious people avenged themselves by calling him, in 
reference to Ins relations in Paris with a beautiful Jewess: 
“ Ucmbmsadeur d’Autiiche-IIotigric, 99 

Madame Waddington had pleasant memories of hours 
passed in the Bohemian spas in the company of King 
Edward, who used to invite her ancl her sister to intimate 
little dinners at the Cqfi Egerlatidur . She too regretted that 
social intercourse suffered so much from bridge. Those 
who did not play were often left with nothing to do. It 
appears that after dining at the King’s tabic one was 
immediately invited to play bridge. The few who did 
not join in the game had to sit in the background, and if 
they raised their voices in the slightest, were soon made to 
feel that they had disturbed the solemn rites of the players. 

Madame Waddington related many interesting facts 
about the Emperor Wilhelm II of Germany. When in the 
summer of 1891 the young Imperial couple visited London, 
the Kaiser had recognised her in the midst of a crowd of 
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people, though previously he had only met her en passant . 
Lord and Lady Salisbury gave a big reception at Hatfield 
House, their country seat, and at lunch the Prince of 
Wales took in Madame Waddington. The Emperor of 
Germany sat beside the hostess at another small table. A 
slight mishap occurred to a necklace Madame Waddington 
was wearing; the clasp came undone. Marquis de 
Soveral, the Portuguese Minister, attempted to help her but 
could not quite manage it. The Emperor sitting at the 
next table with Monsieur Waddington remarked jestingly: 
“ Le Portugal Slait en train d’Strangler la France .” The Russian 
Ambassador, von Staal rejoined: MoncolUguc du Portugals'est 
lm£ a me gymnastique Strange .” Then, when the Prince of 
Wales attempted to come to the rescue, the Kaiser 
exclaimed : “ Maintenant Pest plus sirieux—VAngleterre s’en 
mele .” 

Madame Waddington had a poor opinion of the Kaiser 
as a ladies’ man and said he preferred talking to soldiers 
and politicians. Once, when she told a pretty young 
woman who had entertained the Emperor at lunch that 
His Majesty had greatly enjoyed her company, the young 
woman replied that she hoped it was true but to all 
appearance he had not had the least idea whether she was 
twenty-five or fifty. 



CHAPTER LXII 


PROMINENT' GERMANS AND JORDAN 
VON KROCI 1 ER 

T HERE were not many prominent German 
politicians or statesmen at Murimbad in the 
years of King Edward’s visits, but they included 
Admirals von Eisendecher and von Mousing, 
Otto von Mulilberg, formerly Under-Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Office and now Prussian Minister at the Papal 
Court, a brilliant man with great charm of manner and a 
gift for entertaining conversation. There were also the 
German Princesses of Saxe-Weimar, Wurttembcrg and 
M eddeuburg-Schwerin. 

Jordan von LCrooiiicr 

I tried to persuade some of the more influential Germans 
I met in the Bohemian spas to gel in touch with the more 
important Englishmen. But it was a case of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. I met with very little response from Jordan von 
Krocher, President of the Prussian House of Deputies, 
who, summer after summer, appeared at the Kreuzbrunnen. 
When I suggested to this stiff Prussian “Junker” that he 
should write Iris name in the King’s book -as I did not 
doubt for a moment that the latter would then invito him 
to dinner and talk polities with him—the old reactionary 
silenced me with a few disrespectful comments on the King. 
I might say a good deal about this man ; for instance, that 
when I left my card at his hotel, he made use of the same 
card—no doubt in order to save the great expense of using 
a card of his own—to write a line on it, saying that I might 
speak to him when I saw him at the Brumen. . . . But I 
snail not say more about him. He was of the type which has 
helped to make Germany unpopular in the world and I 
find that Prince Btilow has summed him up so well in his 
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memoirs that I will leave the subject to him : “ Jordan von 
Krocher had all the faults of which the ‘Junkers 5 are often 
erroneously accused, but without any of their great 
qualities. He was rough but without real character, had the 
* canny ’ spirit of the peasant without any deeper insight, 
was eagerly anxious to further the interests of his party and 
his class, but without the necessary regard for the interests of 
the State. By his haughty and gruff treatment of the few 
Socialists who had managed, in spite of the then very 
restricted Prussian election laws, to penetrate into the 
Second Chamber, he irritated the labour classes without 
impressing them.” 

At Marienbad this man avoided all international 
contacts, particularly with the English. 



CHAPTER LXIII 

KING EDWARD AND IIIS JEWISH FRIENDS 

E DWARD VIEs broad-mindedness in religious 
maltcrs went even beyond Lessing’s Famous fable 
of tlie three ringsfor as King of England and 
Emperor of India lie laid the keeping of a treasure- 
house in which not merely three, but a dozen rings had lo 
be preserved. In his personal intercourse, however much 
he might individually be bound lo the Church of England, 
he never made the slightest difference between Christians 
of different persuasions, nor indeed between Jews and 
Gentiles. During his many summers in Bohemia, T saw 
him mixing with Christians, Buddhists, Parsecs and, of 
course, also with Jews. Several Jews figured amongst his 
intimates, for instance, Baron von llirseli, the Rothschilds, 
the Sassoons, Alfred Beit, and the most intimate associate 
of his last years, Sir Ernest Gas.sc]. I gathered from his 
circle that it was not only the “ snobs they exist also in 
England - who resented these friendships of his, which they 
stigmatised as Mammon worship ; members of his own 
family, in particular the Dowager Czarina Mario Feodor- 
ovna, daughter of the King of Denmark and sister to Queen 
Alexandra, criticised this association. 

Marie Fcodorovna’s horizon was much wider than that 
of the Czar Alexander III, whom she was destined to out¬ 
live for nearly an entire generation-a Niobc, whose 
children and grandchildren had been cruelly murdered 
and who had witnessed the cataclysm of her consort’s 
realm. Despite her wider interests, she had succumbed to 
the influence of Alexander III, who hated the Jews. This 
hatred, which was not inherited by his son Czar Nicholas II 
but was transmitted to his widow, did not have the 
slightest influence on her Royal brother-in-law. To his 

1 Nathan der Weise, by the great German poet Lessing. In this 
drama three rings represent ihc symbols of the three creeds, the 
Christian, the Jewish, and the Moslem; which are all considered 
equally good by the poet as long as they are based on charity, the 
true religion. 
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conciliatory tact Queen Alexandra surrendered, as her sister 
did to the magnetism of the narrow-minded Czar Alex¬ 
ander, who in his clumsiness appeared something between 
man and bear, though he was able to bequeath to his weak- 
willed heir a powerful country wooed by all her neighbours. 

It was obvious that not only the distinguished, but also 
the humbler Russian Jews in the Bohemian spas were full 
of admiration for King Edward, for they expressed it by 
contributing generously to his philanthropic schemes. 
They knew quite well—for there were blood ties between 
many of the Jewish banking families of Petersburg, Odessa, 
and Moscow and Lhc Parisian and London financiers— 
that King Edward was delicately and tactfully trying to 
alleviate the lot of the oppressed Russian Jews, calculating 
to a nicety which of his relations might be accessible to such 
suggestions. The Russian statesmen had also received a 
timely notification that as long as the Russian Jews were 
subjected to inhuman oppression and internment in the 
“ settlements ” Russia would have to do without a good 
deal of financial assistance from the West. 

King Edward personally had a very high opinion of 
Jewish financial talent. He himself, when he was still 
Prince of Wales and fond of amusing himself in Paris, 
where he played for high stakes, had often found his private 
purse uncomfortably empty; and the friendly advice of 
Hirsch, Rothschild and finally Cassel had made it possible 
for him to enter upon his mother’s inheritance free of debt. 
As King too he closely followed the advice of Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who remained devoted to him to his last breath, a 
friend whom the King visited regularly at Brook House in 
London, and at his country-seat, Moulton Paddocks, 
Newmarket, where he could enjoy a game of bridge or 
croquet. Certain South African magnates too gave the 
King valuable hints, and to all these Jews he showed 
himself grateful; he was never ashamed of openly acknow¬ 
ledging their friendship wherever he might be. Hence the 
obvious devotion of the Russian Jews to tills King who, as 
he himself once told a friend, was not going to be “ in any¬ 
one’s pocket,” and as ruler over men of every shade of 
Christianity, as well as Mohammedans and Parsees, did not 
think himself in a position to cold shoulder the Jews, least 
of all Jews who_, like those of Russia, were the victims of 
oppression and injustice, 



CHAPTER LXIV 
FAREWELL TO THE KING 


The King has tea on the Glatzen—Bonhomie and despondency—Was the 
King happy ?—King in leal life and King on the stage—King 
and Emperor. 

O NE day we were silting, a small company 
| consisting chiefly of Englishmen, on the so-called 
J Glatzen, a mountain ridge in the middle of the 
pine forests, a few hundred feet above Marienbad 
and altogether slightly less than 2700 feet above sea-level. 
It was the King’s last summer- 1909. 

On this ridge stands an inviting inn bearing the sign : 
Zum Balzmkn Aueihahn, where tea was served at little 
tables in the open air, or rather coffee, the nectar of this 
Eldorado. Suddenly we saw the “ Duke of Lancaster,” 
wrapped in a warm overcoat and leaning on a stick, step 
from his car, accompanied by two gentlemen of his suite. 
They sat down at a special table among the others, and 
from our table respectful glances, particularly from the 
ladies, were cast towards the King of England and Emperor 
of India. There was a good deal of whispering, but not a 
hint of disrespect. In a few days the King was due to start 
on his journey home to his island kingdom, and already the 
Englishmen, and with them the whole resort and its faithful 
visitors, were conscious of the blank which his departure 
would leave in this home of healing waters and scented 
pines. We had grown accustomed to regard King Edward 
as the presiding genius of Marienbad. Autumn was 
approaching and we all sat wrapped in the shawls which, 
according to long-established custom, are placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the guests 1 'he King and his geutlemcn-in-waiting 
also had shawls spread over their chairs. The waitresses 
knew whom they were serving. 

At our table wc had tried to lift the conversation to a 
higher plane, but wc were only human after all, and could 
not resist returning to the august figure near us who, after 
being for decades a subject of ill-natured gossip, had as 
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King called forth the most serious comment, the highest 
praise and severest censure. 

One of the English ladies present thought she detected a 
touch of depression in the King’s good-humoured face. 
I could not contradict her, but I said that it was no doubt 
due to the approaching autumn, the thought of re turning 
from the pleasant weeks of full but pleasant leisure to 
strenuous work and responsibilities, from the liberty of the 
Bohemian forests to the restrictions of a great Court, from 
freedom from family tics to the more confined circle of the 
home. For though the ageing King had since the begin¬ 
ning of his reign been obliged to sever many links with 
“ Bohemia,” he still took refuge in those regions where 
lovely women contrive to break the spell of ceremonial. 

Another of the English ladies wondered whether the 
King were truly happy and whether he enjoyed power. 
She asked my opinion on this subject, and I replied : 
“ There can be no doubt that power does not intoxicate 
your King to the same extent as it does his Imperial 
nephew. It was the Kaiser’s unhappy fate that after his 
father’s brief reign he inherited, prematurely and all 
unprepared, not only a great empire, but with it the greatest 
statesman of his time. What went to his head was that as 


ruler of Germany he imagined that the whole world, 
including Prince Bismarck with his enormous international 
prestige, lay at his feet. It was quite another matter with 
King Edward, who contrived at an early stage to free him¬ 
self from the pedantic discipline of his father, and later, left 
alone with his mother, educated himself by associating 
with men and women from all countries and every social 
sphere. Thus he grew to be a free man accessible to every 
kind of idea, a natural ruler, apparently simple, yet claim¬ 
ing his due from the world, popular without hunting 
popularity.” 

" So you think,” said my fair neighbour, “ that the 
general popularity the King enjoys makes him happy; 
that he is really happy ? Do influence and power really 
bring happiness ? Suppose we tried to put ourselves in the 
King’s position ! ” 

“ That wouldn’t be too difficult,” I replied, “though I be¬ 
lieve the King’s is a more intricate nature than many people 
think, who see him merely as the good-humoured^ simple 
bon-vivant, living only for the moment. In spite of his bour- 
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geois appearance, lie is a stickler lor decorum, with com¬ 
pelling case keeps people at their proper distance, and 
never brooks the slightest infringement of his dignity. 
Behind the mask of (he plain gentleman you will always 
find the King.” 

Sir Henry Beerbolun-Tree, who was at our table, was 
now asked whether lie, who so often played the part of 
kings at the height of their power, envied the King who 
was present amongst us. hie said : “Why not? He is 
always a king, and i am only a king on the stage, facing the 
footlights.” And he spoke affectionately of the King, but 
with markedly grealer enthusiasm of the Kaiser. This 
attitude on the part of the English actor was understand¬ 
able, for as in his heart he was perhaps inclined to rate 
kingly trappings higher than kingship itself, he could not 
help admiring the Kaiser, who in real life always acted as if 
he wore on the stage, always trailed the purple behind him, 
was always wanting the limelight, solemnly and self¬ 
consciously flaunting crown, sceptre, and golden orb. 

1 remarked : “All strain and ecstatic frenzy—for nature 
docs not in general proceed by leaps ancl bounds—involves 
a lowering of force, and so it is with the Kaiser and the 
King. The Kaiser is in paroxysms of delight one day and 
the next iu the slough of (lespoiul; the King, his uncle, 
seems always in temperate mood. And for this reason I 
believe on the average the King far happier, for he is not 
consumed by unattainable ambitions; a logical chain, 
which is not constantly breaking, binds his private life to 
his kingship. 



CHAPTER LXV 

THE TRAGEDY OF DR. OTT 

D URING the last weeks which the King spent at 
{ Marienbad a sad event had occurred in the 
r household of his physician. Dr. Ott’s father, 
who was destined to outlive both his son and 
King Edward, had tried in vain to persuade him not to 
neglect his wife and home, with the result that a certain 
sense of strain had come to mar the formerly pleasant 
atmosphere of the doctor’s home. 

The doctor’s own ill-hcalth, combined with the economic 
and domestic conditions which had been brought about by 
his own unregulated life, had gradually turned him into a 
morphomaniac, and in the years immediately preceding the 
war he became increasingly addicted to the drug, until only 
the steadfast care with which his wife nursed him and the 
skilled attention of Doctor Kalinczuk of Marienbad and 
Professor Jaksch of Prague kept him alive. The war sent 
him to the front, for he was comparatively young, and his 
first service was in Italy. 

In those days he came repeatedly to Vienna, where the 
author met him frequently at the house of Baroness Mor- 
purgo, an Englishwoman by birth, now living near Cam¬ 
bridge. Death had laid its mark upon him and there was 
no mistaking the traces of slow poisoning that showed in his 
face. He died at the military hospital at Udine. All who 
knew him personally, and particularly his widow and sons, 
remember him gratefully as a thoroughly noble nature and 
pleasant companion who, alas, was too weak to follow the 
straight road and overcome a fatal weakness. 
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CHAPTER r.XVl 
SIR ERNEST GASSEL 

The Bohemian spas continue to be visited by limny distinguished 
visitors after the King’s death—The birthday of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph— Sir Ernest a living memorial of the King—His 
appearance reminiscent of the King - -lie burns the King’s letters— 
(I.issel’s foundations for his old and new countries—Casscl 
speaks of his beginnings- -Sir Ernest a great philanthropist— 
At the King’s deathbed— -My meeting with the Creek Royal 
family— Business follows Sir Ernest even to the Bohemian 
spas—'The secret conqueror—The clever financial strategist— 
Mrs. Ashley’s affectionato father—Centre of the Maricnbad 
visitors—The fine eyes and marvellous pearls of Madame Balctta— 
'flic family of a Maharajah—Sir Ernest the executor of the will of 
Baron llirsch • Casscl more noble-minded than Uirsch—Tea 
with Sir Ernest Casscl, TJakki Pasha, Djavid Bey, and Moravitz 
at the Pupp at Karlsbad—With Casscl and Moravitz, llarari 
Pasha, and Pctsehek—Chauvinism in Egypt and India—Casscl 
on Wilhelm II—Moravitz familiar with Turkish finance—Classel 
as a friend. 

E VEN after the death of Edward VII Englishmen 
who had constituted the entourage of f lis Majesty 
still continued to visit Maricnbad. As early as 
the spring of 1910 some of the old habitues of the 
place, had already planned to oouic again to be near the 
King, and the death of Edward Vll on May 6th did not 
cause them to abandon their visit. In August 1910 the 
group of distinguished English visitors appeared but: little 
smaller than usual. Others were added who in the ordinary 
way would have been prevented from coming by a fear of 
appearing to press their company upon the King, who saw 
them often enough at home in England. Others again who 
had been accustomed to be with the King, now wanted to 
be near him at least in spirit. 

The Marquis do Soveral and the King’s most intimate 
circle were absent, but some of the faithful were to be met, 
such as Sir Sidney Oreville, the Duke of Tce.k, Colonel 
Lockwood, M.P., the Countess of Romney, and Lady 
Watcrlow. Sir Roland Vaughan Williams, Sir Rufus 
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Isaacs, the actors Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree and Sir 
Squire Bancroft, the journalist Henry Wickham Steed, 
Sir Constantine Phipps, Minister in Brussels, Madame 
Waddington, and many others, were notable guests. Once 
more, as in the lifetime of King Edward, the hotels Weimar, 
Stern, and Griines Kreuz were the English headquarters. The 
continued veneration of these people for their King was 
natural and restrained. They spoke of him as a prince 
unswerving in the pursuit of peace, faithful to his ideal to 
the end. It seemed as if they hoped that even after his 
death his memory might continue to influence and improve 
Great Britain’s relations with Germany. 

The routine established in the days of Edward VII was 
maintained. At the usual Te Deum in the parish church of 
Maricnbad, on the birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
this time his eightieth, the new King was represented by the 
Ambassador in Vienna, Sir Fairfax Carlwiight, accom¬ 
panied by the usual band of distinguished Englishmen and 
Austrian dignitaries. Tlic Austrian field-marshal’s uniform 
of Edward VII no longer gave a dash of colour to the 
picture, but one felt conscious of his legacy of friendship for 
Austria-Hungary, which in the years to come, it then 
seemed, should help to smooth over many differences with 
Germany. 

Immediately after the birthday of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, Sir Ernest Cassel, one of the intimates of the late 
ruler, who had already paid one visit to Marienbad, 
arrived for several weeks and put up at the King’s old hotel, 
the Weimar. 

In this connection I made the following notes : 

Marienbad, 

August q 6 th, 1910. 

The English at Marienbad see in Sir Ernest the King still 
present in spirit at Marienbad. 

I had repeated meetings with Cassel. In appearance he 
rather reminded one of the King : the same stocky, obese 
figure, the strong, reddish face framed by a short brown 
beard tinged with grey. Vigour and determination spoke 
from cold steel grey eyes. 

His acquaintance with Edward VII da,tcd back seven¬ 
teen years, for ten of which they had been intimate friends. 
The King, as Cassel told me, had written him important 
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letters, but he would have regarded it as a breach of trust 
not to have burned the majority of them. He said that all 
accounts of the late King would contain lacunae which he 
alone could fill, but lie did not feel that authorship was in 
his line, and certainly felt no obligation to complete the 
next generation’s knowledge of history. His chapter of the 
King’s life could noL be written for another fifty years. 

Cassfj.’s Bequests to nrs Old and New Countries 

In memory of the late King, Ciasscl had established an 
endowment fund of £200,000. It was reported in the 
papers that this donation had as its object the improvement 
of relations between England and Germany. Declining the 
responsibility for this interpretation, lie explained to me : 
t£ 1 was anxious to show permanent honour to the King 
who hacl always been so kind to me, but I also wanted the 
Germans as well as the English to profit. The King’s dynasty 
has been a living bridge between the country in which his 
father was bom and that other country over which lie 
ruled so beneficently. I thought I could be of use to 
Germans and Englishmen at the same time.” 

Gassel then spoke of his own beginnings. He had come 
from Germany to England, where lie had won for himself a 
place in the sun, and now he was anxious iu his turn to 
help other Germans, who, like himself, were forced to earn 
their bread abroad. His foundation was to serve impover¬ 
ished Englishmen in Germany and needy Germans in 
England. He could hardly, however, assume that any sum 
of money, however great, could contribute towards im¬ 
proving relations between the two countries. This must be 
eft to politics, civilisation, and ethics. Sir Ernest, however, 
toped and desired that Germany and England, his old and 
' ais new homes, might realise more and more as the days 
went by in how many ways they could work together for 
the advancement of civilisation. “ Nothing,” said Sir Ernest, 
“ would give me greater pleasure than that collaboration 
in the cause of humanity should effect improved political 
relations between the two countries. I hope I shall be 
spared the necessity of ever siding with my new country 
against the old.” 

Sir Ernest was the type of man whose left hand seemed 
almost to forget the sum his right hand had given away 
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the previous clay, for he was a philanthropist in the 
grand style. Sir Sidney Lee in his biography of King 
Edward VII reckons the Gassel endowments at one million 
pounds sterling. On the accession of King Edward he had 
placed £200,000 at the disposal of the King to be used at his 
discretion, and the King, inspired by the sight of a model 
German Consumptive Sanatorium at Falkcnstcin, near 
Gronbergin the Taunus, erected a similar establishment in 
England, after obtaining the approval of eminent medical 
men. Gassel also presented large sums for the purchase of 
radium by hospitals. The King always praised the 
generosity of his friend. 

King Edward sent for Sir Ernest to come to Buckingham 
Palace when he was practically on his deathbed. The 
Queen, who had just arrived from Corfu, as well as the 
doctors in attendance, who had diagnosed a case of 
dangerous bronchitis, wished to prevent Sir Ernest’s visit, 
as they thought it would be better for the King not to 
talk or excite himself in any way ; but tlic King himself 
was so determined that, after the visit had been once 
countermanded, Sir Ernest was again called to His 
Majesty’s bedside. In the course of a long walk through 
fragrant pine-woods and meadows in the direction of the 
Ch&leau, Konigswart , under a steely blue sky one glorious 
day of late summer, with the breath of autumn already in 
the air, Sir Ernest told me of his visit to the King on the 
day of his death. 

On the way back from Egypt with his daughter, Mrs. 
Ashley, who was seriously ill, he had received a telegram 
from the King at Algiers, where the ship he had chartered 
had put in for the mails. On reaching London he found 
another telegraphic summons awaiting him. Sir Ernest 
said : “ Once King Edward, always most conscientious 
and determined, had made up his mind to anything, he 
was not to be dissuaded. If he had fixed an hour for an 
audience he never postponed it, whatever inconvenience 
this might cause him. Even the arguments of the doctors 
had no effect. They, as well as the Qtieen, who asked to 
see me before I went in to the King, told me that my visit 
to His Majesty must be short in view of the patient’s 
critical condition. The King, who was sitting dressed in 
an arm-chair, rose when I came in, greeted me with his 
accustomed cordiality, and said how pleased he was that 
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my daughter had returned from Egypt in better health, 
adding further hopes for her complete recovery. The Kin g 
spoke somewhat indistinctly, it is true, but I could not 
believe (hat this was to be the last meeting, for he chatted 
much as usual.” 


My Meeting with tiie Greek Royai, Family 

Wlieu Sir Ernest told me this 1 told him that I had heard 
of the King’s death in Corfu during a Mediterranean 
cruise in a yacht belonging to an English friend, Sir Max 
Waecliter. In the morning of May 7th, 1910, we notieed 
some ships lying in the harbour suddenly haul down their 
flags to half-mast, and shortly after the British Consul 
confirmed the sad news. Sir Max and I had been received 
in audience the day before by King George of Greece, and 
were invited to lunch with him on May 7th. We expected 
the lunch would be put off, as King Edward was a brother- 
in-law of the King of the 11 ellenes ; but this was not the 
ease. We went up to the castle and expressed our con¬ 
dolence, and were told that Queen Alexandra, King 
George’s sister, had left the island a few days earlier on 
receiving news of her husband’s illness. 

O11 one of our walks, Sir Ernest said 110 one had been 
more closely initiated into the secrets of modern diplomacy 
Ilian King Edward, though Sir Henry (lampboll-Banner- 
nian and Clemcnceau were equally well informed. Cassel 
himself was not a politician. 

Another lime, after a lunch with Sir Ernest at the 
WaldmUhh restaurant near Maricnbad, I made the 
following notes: 

Marienbad, 

End of August, 1910. 

One can sec at a glance that Sir Ernest is a man of mark. 
His placid hut penetrating brown eyes sometimes light up 
with a warmer glow and arc always closely watchful. His 
shoulders and neck are heavy and bowed forward, giving 
an impression of rigid strength and independence. He 
walks with a stoop and a firm stride. Unusual assurance 
characterises the whole man. But his brow is always 
clouded. Ilis features reflect the responsibilities which lie 
heavy upon him even here. There is at the present moment 
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no visitor to the Bohemian spas who in so constantly 
pursued by telegraph boys. Even during our lunch they 
bombarded him with cables concerning Egyptian, Swedish, 
German-Turkish, and American enterprises. His name 
is mentioned whenever there is any question of relations 
between England and Egypt, or between England and 
Germany. He is like some silent conqueror conquering 
with no help from armies. His wealth, influence, and 
connections place such power in his hands that one feels 
oneself in the presence of a creator and controller of vast 
unseen forces. Swedish ore-combines, Egyptian cotton, 
American railways, Turkish politics--all these various 
interests absorb his attention. 

On the continent, this unfailing strategist, whose enter¬ 
prises extend to the most distant territories, is a well-known 
figure. This statesman of finance with connections in 
England, Germany, Egypt, North America, and Mexico 
might be aptly named Ernestus Britannicus , Emestus 
Gemanicus, Emestus Africams, and Emestus Americanus. 

But Sir Ernest is not merely a financier. He is also the 
fondest of fathers, deeply anxious for the well-being of his 
only child. Though Mrs. Ashley, his daughter, seems 
much better since her return from Egypt, lie still studies 
avidly the reports concerning her health, while those which 
deal with his vasL enterprises do not seem to move him 
at all. 

Sir Ernest is now more or less the centre of Marienbad 
society. Celebrities from the whole western hemisphere, 
and even from the East, are staying here : luminaries of 
statecraft, wealth, and beauty. But he attracts more 
notice than any of the others. 

After lunching with him once at the IlStcl Weimar I wrote 
the following : 

“ In the dining-hall many hands wore stretched out to 
greet him. . . . Though the season is drawing to its close 
and a cold autumn wind is rustling the trees, there arc still 
crowds of celebrities from many countries. They are to 
be seen at the Hotel Weimar, where the King used to stay, 
which now houses the Ottoman Grand Vizier Hakki Pasha, 
the family of an Indian Maharajah, Mr. Duvccn, the great 
London art dealer, many an exalted member of British 
Society, and pretty Madame Balctta, 
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“ The Grand Vizier is a centre of interest, but not 
excessively so. His bald head is not even covered with a 
fez to distinguish him from other Europeans. He looks 
very much like other men. To-day he is Grand Vizier, 
and to-morrow he may have ceased to be so. A con¬ 
scientious official of the Sublime Porte yesterday or the day 
before, to-morrow or the day after he will be just as 
conscientious an Ambassador, for he speaks French fluently. 

“ The glorious eyes and marvellous pearls of Madame 
Baletta attract more attention. This woman with the 
lovely large eyes and marvellous pearl collar once 
came to talk to Cassel and myself. Though inclined 
to stoutness, she looks younger than she actually is. 
She is staying here with two other ladies, the Countesses 
Potocka and Buffon. As she found difficulty in pro¬ 
nouncing my name I told her I had a namesake in Paris, 
Eugene Miinz, whom I had known in Florence and who 
had written a life of Rafael and of Leonardo da Vinci. 
I added : ‘ If you had lived in the days of Rafael, Madame, 
he would have painted you.’ She replied, smiling : 

‘ Would he have found my eyes chaste enough ?—And do 
you think,’ she added laughing, ‘ that I should have 
made a suitable model for the Virgin ? Though he 
raised many women to the rank of Madonna who were 
hardly models of chastity.’ 

“ But even the lovely Baletta did not hold the company’s 
eyes all the time, for in Europe and even at Marienbad 
there were other lovely eyes and other magnificent pearls. 

“ The guests devoted a more absorbed attention to a 
corner table, where low-voiced women with yellowish 
brown faces and soft, ecstatic eyes dined apart, women in 
silk robes and delicate, brilliantly hued shawls, whose 
conversation, mostly in English, flowed discreetly and 
quietly. At this table, which looked like an excerpt from 
the Sakuntala by the Indian poet Kalidasa, sat the wife of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharanee, with her daughters 
and sons and some ladies-in-waiting and companions. 
These delicate, supple eastern women, looldng like figures 
fashioned in filigree, formed a circle apart and almost 
unapproachable. 

“ The Gaekwar of Baroda is alleged to enjoy an annual 
income of one million pounds sterling and ranks as one of 
the wealthiest of the Indian princes. On the forehead of 
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the Maharanee shone a small red leaf, a sign that she was 
married and that her husband was living. Dr. Ott, 
physician to the late King and to Sir Ernest Cassel, was 
also the Maharanee’s medical adviser. The Europeans, 
sitting at the other tables, however rich and distinguished, 
might well feel themselves parvenus in comparison with 
these high-bred natives of India, which though conquered 
by a white race, has yet preserved its highest caste pure 
up to the present day.” 

In the mornings I often met Sir Ernest with his cousin, 
Dr. Goldschmidt, the Mainz physician, and his Paris 
friend, Karl Morawitz, the president of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank in Vienna. 

I made the following notes at the time : 

“ The King of Finance attracts a great deal of attention 
when he appears at the Kreuz.brunnen in the morning at 
eight, though the visitors to the springs include men of 
Royal blood, while he has worked his way from the obscure 
Jewish quarter of Cologne to the West end of London, 
amassing fabulous riches on his way. As he slowly sucks 
the waters through a glass tube he is approached by the 
most distinguished figures in London society, those who in 
recent years formed the King’s circle. Sir Ernest Cassel 
moves among them quite naturally as if he had always 
enjoyed by right of birth the position his far-sightedness, 
intelligence, energy, and tenacity have won for him. 

“ Even on the peak of success, he has remained loyal to 
the memories of earlier, less brilliant days, and to his old 
friends. One of the oldest of these is the Vienna financier, 
Karl Morawitz. Sir Ernest likes to listen to the caustic 
talk of his old friend, with whom in younger years he 
climbed Swiss mountains and now walks over the more 
modest slopes of the Rilbezahl and the Glalzen. . . . 
Sir Ernest is silent regarding his past. The heavy hand 
and powerful neck, indicating a will which tolerates no 
opposition, are more eloquent than his measured speech. 
Goldschmidt and Morawitz, however, make up for this.” 

While he was with the firm of Bischofsbeim in London, 
Cassel had come into touch with Baron Hirsch of Paris, 
who was connected by marriage with the Bischofsheim 
family and was associated with the firm in business. Sir 
Ernest had emigrated to London from Cologne at the age 
of twenty and had obtained a post in the Bischofsheim 
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bank in Paris. The war of 1870, however, made it im¬ 
possible for the young German to remain longer, and 
knowing Ins ability his chiefs recommended him to the 
London house where his real career started. 

Sir Ernest was one of the executors of Baron Hirsch’s 
will, but it would be a mistake to seek any affinity between 
these two men. Hirsch, who had become known by his 
generous endowments for the benefit of the poor, had in 
spile of all his generosity his hard side, and he was 
by nature distrustful and ungenerous, though these traits 
were compensated for by the kindness of his wife, who, 
after she became a widow, wore herself out in her eager 
efforts to do good in the interests of humanity in general 
and her fellow Jews in particular. 

Cassel differed completely in type from the Baron to 
whose reputation as a financier he succeeded. Baron 
Hirsch was the scion of a family whose wealth and the 
beauty of whose women had attracted even some of the 
German Courts; Sir Ernest, on the other hand, was an 
absolutely self-made man, but in wealth and social position 
he had attained unaided in one lifetime what the Hirsch 
family or the Rothschilds had taken several generations to 
acquire. He had a noble nature, but lacked charm, and 
in his office was apt to be a hard and obdurate task¬ 
master. 

I once had tea at Pupp’s in Karlsbad with Sir Ernest, 
Haklu Pasha, Efiavid Bey, and Morawitz, and the conversa¬ 
tion turned to Baron von Hirsch, for the beginnings of Sir 
Ernest’s career coincided with the zenith of Hirsch’s 
financial glory, the Turkish railway construction. Unlike 
Baron Hirsch, Sir Ernest was not the head of a big banking 
house, but only of a firm in the city, yet, as a business man 
he too was to win a great reputation in Turkey. 

Sir Ernest spoke of Turkey as follows: “ Turkey did 
well to set her centre of gravity in the army. Every well- 
organised administration is based on strong authority, and 
the visible symbol of a strong Government is a strong army. 
Moreover we must not forget that the improved administra¬ 
tion of the customs is a step forward.” Pointing to the 
Finance Minister, Djavid Bey, he said : " One of the best 
men in present-day Turkey.—This minister who is little 
more than thirty, is a worker of the first order. He needs 
little sleep and is full of enthusiasm, It’s true he is rather 
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highly strung, owing”—he whispered in an aside —“ to his 
Jewish origin in Salenica.” 

Once I dined with Cassel at the Hotel Weimar in 
company with his old friend Morawitz, Harari Pasha from 
Cairo, and the coal magnate Ignaz Petschek from Aussig, 
Bohemia. At a table in the background sal the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, our host. Sir Ernest said : “ A short time 
ago one would hardly have believed it possible for a Grand 
Vizier to attend a meal without wearing a fez.” I told him 
that 1 had recently lakcn a walk with Djavid Bey and that 
he had been seriously worried lest he should be snapped by 
some photographer wearing a si raw hat on his head. He had 
said that if his picture without a fez should ever find its way 
to Turkey it would cause a scandal. I had several times 
noticed that Djavid Bey looked worried. Who would have 
believed that he, one of the best brains in Turkey, was to 
end on the gallows at Angora ? 

In the course of our talk Harari Pasha mentioned 
Egypt, where Sir Ernest had had important interests since 
1898. In his usual matter of fact way the latter said : 
“ Egypt’s prosperity or otherwise depends upon the cotton 
crops and in comparison all other problems are unimport¬ 
ant. ... The recent outbreak of nationalist chauvinism may 
become a serious menace. This is as true of Egypt as of 
India.” 

Mention of Turkey led him to the subject of Wilhelm II, 
about whom Cassel always spoke with reserve, though 
he repeatedly expressed regreL that the Emperor had never 
properly appreciated the excellent intentions of his Royal 
uncle, whose first and foremost wish had been to maintain 
good relations between his realm and Germany. 

The first time Sir Ernest had been received by the 
German Emperor was at Windsor Castle in connection 
with the Bagdad railway, for Sir Ernest had always been 
interested in the development of Turkey. 

It may be that he took too favourable a view of 
conditions in Turkey. Sated in a certain sense with success, 
immensely rich, and having only one child, he had no 
ambition to make more money merely for money’s sake. 
What attracted him was the opportunity to collaborate in 
economic development, as in Egypt, or in politico-economic 
schemes, as he had already done in Turkey. 

His interest in Turkey had brought him into association 
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with the well-known. Vienna financier Morawitz, author 
of a book on Turkish finance. This Austrian, like 
Cassel, had once settled in Paris in the shadow of Baron 
Hirsch and had retained his Parisian cosmopolitanism even 
in Vienna, to the rather narrow life of which city he had 
never quite reconciled himself. The two men had remained 
close friends for thirty years. Cassel had a gift for friend¬ 
ship and for loyalty to his kin. He had established many 
a Rhinelander from his native Cologne and set him on the 
way to fortune. His friendship with Morawitz had 
developed quite apart from business, for the latter’s career 
had been confined within the boundaries of Austria, 
independently of Casscl’s triumphant financial progress 
through every quarter of the globe. 



CHAPTER LXVII 
GASSEL AND JACOB SGHIFF 

Schiff a statesman by nature—He assists Japan—Business and sentiment 
—Joint efforts on behalf of the Russian Jews. 

J ACOB SCHIFF, senior partner in the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York, 1 was a dominant figure in 
the life of his friend, Sir Ernest Casscl. Cassel said of 
Schiff that he would have been capable of governing 
a State with wisdom. Schiff, the Frankfort Jew, was by 
nature a patriarch, predestined, perhaps by his first name, 
to be the guiding genius of his children and grandchildren. 
Cassel himself, in marrying a Roman Catholic, had 
renounced the Jewish faith, but his philanthropic work 
benefited persons of every class and every creed, whereas 
Jacob Schiff, besides his universal interests, still kept a 
corner of his heart reserved for his oppressed Jewish 
brethren in Eastern Europe, and when these flocked to 
America he gladly gave them the protection they needed. 
He also showed his strength of character by refraining 
from all business transactions—however promising they 
might seem—with Czarist Russia, as long as that country 
enforced the cruel special laws regarding the Jews. He, as 
well as Oscar Strauss, the American Ambassador in Con¬ 
stantinople, indignantly refused an offer from the Russian 
Government to provide them with passes permitting them 
to travel for three months in Russia under the title of 
“ privileged Jews.” The participation by Russian Jews in 
the propagation of Bolshevism during the war must be 
attributed by any fair-minded observer to the wrongs to 
which they had been subjected. 

1 The book by Gyrus Adler (Doubleday Doran & Go., 1908), Jacob 
Schiff, his Life and his Letters, describes this friendship. Many of the 
passages contained in it were related to me by Cassel on our walks at 
Marienbad, or when we used to lunch together; for instance, the 
story of the Japanese statesman, Takahashi, whose daughter, Nakiko, 
had lived for some time with the Schifls in their New York home. 
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Jacob Sghiff’s Work for Japan 

And so, when difficulties arose between Russia and 
Japan at the beginning of the present century, Jacob Schiff 
was able to let his cool financial head, which was un¬ 
hesitatingly on the side of Japan, follow his heart. How 
clearly he foresaw the future of Japan Sir Ernest Gassel 
explained to me one day on a walk to the Cafe Riibezahl , 
and what he said threw interesting light not only on the 
character of Jacob Schiff, but also on that of his J apanese 
friend Talcahashi. 

It would be impossible for anyone undertaking a history 
of the Russo-Japanese War to ignore this friendship between 
the American Jew and the Japanese. Scliiff’s description 
in his letter to Cassel of his experiences in Japan make 
excellent reading, as also does Takahashi’s account of his 
relations with Schiff. There can be no doubt that the 
latter strengthened the arm of Japan against Russia by 
negotiating various loans for her. The Mikado’s personal 
gratitude was so great that not only did he, contrary to 
precedent, receive the American Jewish banker in audience 
and entertain him to lunch, but he even allowed him to 
propose a toast to which he himself replied. When in the 
spring of 1933 I again met Mrs. SccJigmann, widow of the 
New York banker Isaac Secligmann, whom I had known at 
Maricnbad in pre-war years, she told me that illustrious 
Japanese often laid flowers on Jacob Schiff’s grave in 
grateful memory of the services he hacl rendered their 
country in her time of trial. 

Jacob Schiff kept Cassel informed of all his major trans¬ 
actions, and Cassel in his turn always advised Schiff. 
Many of the American schemes were initiated by Cassel, 
for instance, that of opening up Mexico by means of rail¬ 
ways. The correspondence between the two friends was 
by no means limited to business, but touched also on more 
personal matters. Thus Schiff once cabled to his friend that 
his son Mortimer had caught a salmon weighing twenty- 
three pounds. Of the two, no doubt, Jacob’s was 
the warmer and more poetical nature ; Sir Ernest was more 
matter-of-fact, more deliberate, and far-seeing, but he had 
less imagination. However, a hint from his New York 
friend was sufficient to enlist Cassel’s willing aid for his ideas, 
such as provision of funds to enable Professor Ehrlich of 
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Frankfurt-am-Main to carry out research work on cancer, 
or presenting gifts of radium to New York hospitals. Just 
a year before our meeting at Marienbad he and Viscount 
Ivcagh had, with the warm approval of King Edward 
founded a radium institute in England. 

Joint Endeavours on Behalf of the 
Russian Jews 

Their joint interests in the silver mines of Mexico or in a 
Japanese or Chinese loan encouraged the two friends, on 
the suggestion of Jacob Schiff, to exert themselves on behalf 
of the Russian Jews and to enlist the interest of Cassel’s first 
patron, Baron Hirsch. It was at the offices of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. that the idea of settling these unhappy people 
in Mesopotamia, the country of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, was linked with the German project of a Bagdad 
railway. This plan, however, was dropped when Casscl 
objected that England would not willingly poach on 
German preserves and that consequently, as an Englishman, 
he was bound to oppose the scheme. 

Sir Ernest Cassel’s friendship with King Edward made 
it an easy matter for him to introduce his friend Schiff to 
His Majesty, who invited them both to lunch. Cassel 
spoke to me with admiration of SchifFs talent for mobilising 
money for charitable purposes, himself starting the list with 
a handsome donation. When, however, the director of the 
Montefiore Hotel at New York proposed to him a method 
by which he might collect even more money, Schiff replied 
by telling him the story about the prodigal who had tried 
to borrow two marks from Rothschild of Frankfurt. The 
millionaire asked : “ How is it you only want two marks ? ” 
To which the other said : “ Are you trying to teach me how 
to borrow money ? 35 

Together the two friends visited Egypt, tire domain 
where Sir Ernest’s vast enterprises richly compensated for 
the wrongs done to his ancestors by Pharaoh of old. Jacob 
Schiff was attracted to Canaan, for the emotional banker 
liked to follow in the footsteps of his ancestors. In this 
respect Cassel lagged behind him diffident and ashamed, 
for he had cast off his Jewish uniform, though his friend¬ 
ship with King Edward, that least prejudiced of men, did 
not compel him to sacrifice his intellect and assume the 
mask of the convert, as was so usual among the Jewish 
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snobs who mingled in the higher social circles of Central 
and Eastern Europe. This difference between the 
English attitude towards the Jews and that of other 
countries was understood and appreciated by Cassel. It 
appeared to him as if he, the German Jew, had reached a 
higher rung of the social ladder, in that, having become an 
Englishman, he was not only tolerated, but genuinely 
esteemed and honoured by the King, who, with the 
approval of his Government, employed him upon a 
political mission to the German Emperor. 

Sir Ernest’s financial policy was in accord with British 
statecraft; but he never forgot his German origin and, 
before the war, would hardly have confessed to an anti- 
German financial policy. On the contrary he was on the 
best of terms with the financial leaders in Berlin, especially 
the Deutsche Bank, its director, Gwinner, and Ballin, the 
presiding genius of the Hamburg-Amerika Line. The 
German Emperor, accurately informed of Uncle Edward’s 
high regard for the capacity, trustworthiness, and dis¬ 
cretion of Sir Ernest, knew that though as an adopted son of 
England he was full of patriotism for his new country and 
made his patriotism accord in masterly fashion with large 
scale business, he still retained an affection for his former 
Fatherland. 

Precisely because there were in Sir Ernest two separate 
personalities, that of the born German and that of the 
nationalised Englishman, with the Jew perhaps forming a 
link between the two, the King and Government used him 
as an intermediary between England and Germany. The 
Emperor of Germany and the German Government also 
had, so to speak, their own private Jew : Ballin, who had 
played so large a part in the development of Germany’s 
mercantile fleet. Concentrating in the first place upon this, 
but not indifferent to the development of the German war 
fleet, Ballin was sufficiently a realist to compute how far 
Germany could go, though he had to show himself 
amenable, perhaps too amenable, to the ambitions of the 
Emperor, the “ Admiral of the Atlantic Ocean,” and play 
the part of" Court Jew,” a part which Cassel had no need 
to play with Edward VII. 

As England’s advocate, in view of the anxiety which the 
rapid growth of the German fleet was causing, Cassel found 
it necessary to raise the bogy of England’s joining the 
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Franco-Russian Alliance ; while Ballin on the other hand 
played the unhappy part of advocate of the German throne, 
rejecting any undue interference by England with the 
ambitious plans for the German navy. 

In our conversation Casscl was loud in praise of his 
Hamburg friend Ballin, while regretting that the latter had 
not succeeded in impressing upon the Kaiser his own 
views, favouring a permanent understanding with England. 

In his work on Ballin, Huldermann speaks of Cassel as 
the political adviser of King Edward, and says that during 
the last years of the King’s life he appeared almost every 
evening at his house to play bridge. Supposing this to have 
been a fact, and not an absurd exaggeration, at least Cassel 
never mentioned it to me, so little of the snob was there in 
his nature. 

I was never able to discover any precise details about the 
origin of King Edward’s partiality for the Cologne banker, 
whom he had met during Baron Hirsch’s lifetime. The 
latter may have been to the Prince of Wales a counsellor, 
perhaps an active helper, a smoother of difficulties, even 
a settler of debts for the Prince’s friends. The Baron may 
have received in exchange for his services the Prince of 
Wales’ favour, and, as he was something of a snob, would 
have found satisfaction in appearing publicly as a guest at 
his table and his shooting parties. 

The younger collaborator may have been even at that 
time the repository of secrets which the Prince of Wales 
regarded as safely hidden away in Cassel’s breast as in a 
tomb. A Pope of old once said, “ My shirt shall not know 
what my breast knows.” Cassel, too, was a man capable of 
the most obdurate silence, an incorruptible treasurer of 
confessions. He was not sufficiently vain to brag of his 
friendship with the King or to betray it in any way, 
however high the price. Even as Prince of Wales, Edward 
learned how far above Baron Hirsch Sir Ernest stood and 
how devoted he was to himself. 

No human ear has ever heard what the Rhenish Jew did 
for the King, how far and in what manner he controlled 
the Royal purse, or how far and in what manner this 
financial genius helped the King’s friends. Perhaps he 
knew more than any other man about His Majesty’s 
escapades. Perhaps he even poached on the Royal 
preserves. It was easy for the King to trust him, for Cassel 
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was not only trustworthy, but was a born grand seigneur. 
But, had Sir Ernest’s friendship with the King been solely 
clue to his intimate knowledge of the less reputable aspects 
of the King’s life, it would not have been extended to the 
King’s son, George V, and the British Government. 
Actually it assumed oilier forms. Edward passed on to his 
son the throne, but not his personal magic, not the 
irresistible buoyancy of his generous, grateful nature. 
Friendship between two men is dissolved at death, but 
King Edward’s friendship for Sir Ernest became in King 
George a high regard for the man his father had so greatly 
honoured. Gasscl henceforward no longer enjoyed the 
privilege of per forming those personal services to the Royal 
house which he had performed for the late King, but this 
independent man, so devoted to England and so loyal 
to Germany, stood sufficiently high in the esteem of 
Edward VII’s successor and of his advisers to justify his 
employment in the service of the State. 

Cassel was no ordinary courier. The despatches he 
carried with him, he backed with the Emperor and his 
advisers, especially the Chancellor, by expert economic argu¬ 
ment, a modest restrained display of his knowledge of the 
English mind, the work of a man of firm conviction who did 
not desire to witness the heartbreaking spectacle of hostilities 
between his old Fatherland and the country of his adoption. 

We have spoken at this length of Cassel deliberately, for 
this financier is a witness to the difference of outlook that 
distinguishes Germans and Englishmen. Belonging to a 
time when capitalism could still exert influences which were 
then regarded as legitimate, and standing between two 
great capitalist rulers of Europe, this German-Jew turned 
Englishman might, where peace and co-operation were 
concerned, have mediated more happily between the two 
countries had he not encountered in Germany such 
stubborn obdurate ambition to possess a great fleet, a 
psychological obstacle to which Haldane and Cassel could 
bear convincing testimony. 

And so it came tragically about that the two friends, 
Jacob Schiff and Sir Ernest Cassel, whose dearest wish was 
to bring together tire land of their birth and the land of 
their adoption, broke themselves upon the power of circum¬ 
stances in Germany and had to become, the one wholly an 
Englishman, the other wholly an American, 



CHAPTER LXVIII 

A LEGACY OF RESPONSIBILITY 

N ATURE sometimes leaves a strange discrepancy 
between body and soul. The late King, heavy 
in build, had, metaphorically speaking, a very 
light touch and it was this that made him the 
acknowledged arbiter rerum and arbiter elegantiarum of the 
whole world. This dominant position he maintained not 
only in dress and fashion but also in the highest forms 
of human activity. 

The world did not always realise this, for a confidence 
was regarded by the King as something sacred, though he 
never pledged himself to any important contemporary by 
formal oath. Few people in the world have carried so 
many secrets to their grave as he did. 

But the higher a man’s position and the wider his sphere 
of action and influence, the more it behoves him to prolong 
his existence, knowing as he must that at his death, a rock 
of safety for the welfare of large numbers who need 
him will crumble to dust. Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria, a younger friend of the King’s when he was Prince 
of Wales, was entirely devoid of this sense of responsibility. 
Raised by fate to be the cynosure of all eyes, he allowed 
himself to be swept away, like any commoner, by the waves 
of an irregular Hfe. Though the private life of Edward 
VII, at that time in his prime, was by no means 
saintly, the inglorious downfall of Crown Prince Rudolph, 
who had been his friend, was a painful blow. He too had 
not kept continually before his mind tire high destiny 
awaiting him, and his habits, which included that of 
excessive smoking, gradually undermined his health and 
made him a victim to asthma. It may be that in more 
earnest moments he faced the fear that the protection 
of his country and the maintenance of world peace might 
be prematurely wrested from his hands. As if humanity 
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had sensed the coming disaster which was soon to over¬ 
whelm our hemisphere, a certain oppressive foreboding 
made itself felt when the King was gathered to his fathers. 

World peace, in such safe keeping in his hands, seemed to 
suffer a severe shock when the stone slab was placed over 
his tomb in the Royal vault of Windsor. Never were the 
regrets his memory invoked more sincere and frank than 
at the moment when the new ruler of the British Empire 
prepared himself for coronation in Westminster Abbey. He 
was the son of his father, inspired by noble resolutions, but 
less finely tempered by travel and social experience, 
wanting the adroit tact of his predecessor. Yet he firmly 
assumed control of this mighty realm he had inherited. 
His ship of state braved all tempests, and he counted his 
friends in every part of the world. Before long the father 
was to triumph in the person of his son, the father whose 
delicate intuition, sensing the coming disaster, had caused 
him to strive for the maintenance of world peace. For his 
son’s benefit he had brought together the friendly powers, 
and only Germany’s belief that she was strong enough to 
remain outside this circle was responsible for her tragic 
policy. Not desiring war, she was unable, through lack of 
confidence and foresight, to avoid it when it came. 



CHAPTER LXIX 

THE CHANCE OF PEACE MISSED 

T HE Bohemian spas in the days of King Edward 
afforded a splendid opportunity, not only of 
healing the bodily infirmities of the people who 
thronged to them from all parts of the world, but 
also of washing away the moral disorders of the nations 
they represented. At home, busy in the various State 
chancelleries, bent at all costs on making something happen 
because they held jobs they were anxious to justify by 
activity, these men were now about to drive the world 
into war. 

Despite the League of Nations at Geneva we may yet 
see the armament manufacturers, backed by the legions of 
soldiers, multifarious officials, and gangs of profiteers, once 
more pushing Europe into war, or at least into a mood of 
aggression. On the other hand, the impromptu League of 
Nations at Marienbad and Karlsbad, with minds at rest 
under the green pines, might have intervened successfully 
in the sinister welter of international complications. If, in 
the happy years before the World War, Germany’s leaders 
had discussed things more openly and straightforwardly 
with the Russians, Englishmen and Frenchmen who were 
so solidly represented at Marienbad, the world might have 
been spared a great deal of evil. But in their perversity men 
chose to plot here against peace rather than for it. 
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CHAPTER LXX 
SERBIAN STATESMEN 

Pashich, King Edward and King Peter—Milanovich 

T HE leading statesmen of Serbia were fairly 
regular visitors to Marienbad, including the most 
important of all, Nicola Pashich who, perhaps less 
by reason of the force of his own personality than 
by reason of the rigid stubbornness of the Magyar reaction¬ 
aries and the ineffectiveness of his opponents in Vienna, 
developed into the “ Bismarck,” or rather the “ Cavour,” 
of Jugo-Slavia. 

All the Serbian politicians I met in the course of my 
visits : Pashich, Milanovich, Georgevich, Patshu, Ves- 
nich, to mention only the most important, found much 
cause for grievance in Austrian politics, more still in Austro- 
Hungarian, and most of all in Hungarian, All these three 
States, Cislcithanian Austria, the Austro-Hungarian mon¬ 
archy, and especially Hungary, contained Serbian, or at 
least Jugo-Slav nationals, and their complaints were not 
confined to their relative or absolute deprival of rights, but 
were directed even more emphatically against the selfish 
and short-sighted policy which had placed difficulties in the 
way of the importation of Serbian cattle, and particularly 
Serbian pigs, into Hungary, Just as the ten years’ Trojan 
War was fought for the sake of a beautiful Spartan lady, so 
the initial cause of four years of world war was to be sought 
among the pigs of Serbia. At an inter-Parliamentary 
conference at Vienna I asked Forster, the Canadian states¬ 
man, what he thought was the primary cause of the war, 
and he said : “ Pigs,” 

Pashich once received in the presence of his Marienbad 
physician, Dr. Kalinczuk, the Minister to Paris, Vesnich, 
at the Haus Sanssouci, when the latter communicated to him 
the disagreeable news of further chicanery on the part of 
the Dual Monarchy, especially Hungary, who was intent 
on trying to stop the importation of Serbian cattle and 
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agricultural produce into Austria-Hungary. Pashich said : 
“ Your news upsets me terribly. You’ll see, things can’t go 
on like this. When it comes to life or death, a sparrow will 
defend itself against an eagle.” 

Serbia’s leading statesman, as far as possible, avoided 
staying at Marienbad at the same time as King Edward. 
He was almost as regular a visitor as the King, but had 
usually left the town before the latter arrived. He never 
made any attempt to be received by the King, for he was 
aware of the Royal antipathy to anyone connected with 
the murder of King Alexander Obrenovich and Queen 
Draga. Of course Pashich had not been personally 
implicated, but his party, the Radicals, could not by any 
means be completely absolved j or at least had not been 
displeased by the resulting change. It is a fact that 
Pashich had made himself very unpopular under the 
Obrenoviches, was regarded as a conspirator plotting with 
others against the dynasty, and also had prospered greatly 
under the new regime. Peter Karageorgevich and his 
associates, headed by Pashich, never found their way into 
King Edward’s presence. 

The other States had long reconciled themselves to the 
fail accompli and their Ambassadors had long been accredited 
to the occupant of the blood-stained throne, while England 
still held back. Sir Sidney Lee in his great book, King 
Edward: a biography, tells us that when an attempt was 
made by the two Ambassadors, Count Benckendorff and 
Signor Pansa, to induce Edward VII to renounce his 
resentment against Serbia, he answered : “ I regret very 
much indeed that I cannot comply with your suggestions. 
The assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga was 
so terrible that it made a deep impression on public opinion 
in England. Public opinion has not yet recovered from the 
shock, and would certainly not approve of a re-establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations with Serbia. . . . And, 
besides this reason, I have another, and, so to say, a personal 
reason. Mon mitier a moi est d’etre RoL King Alexander was 
also by his mitier ‘ un Roi .’ As you see, we belonged to the 
same guild, like labourers or professional men. I cannot be 
indifferent to the assassination of a member of my pro¬ 
fession, or, if you like, a member of my guild. We should 
be obliged to shut up our businesses if we, as kings, were to 
consider the assassination of kings as of no consequence at 
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all. I regret, but you see that I cannot do what you wish 
me to do.” 

Pashich made himself very inconspicuous in the Bohemian 
watering-places; he might almost be said to have gone 
about on tip-toe. Once I visited him at the Hans Annaberg , 
where he had a shabby room with a single window. It 
would hardly have been possible to be more miserably 
lodged, and yet he was Prime Minister of a country contain¬ 
ing a million inhabitants. Whispers were already abroad 
that he had amassed great wealth by abuse of his office, and 
later these accusations increased. Stefan Radich, the 
famous peasant leader of Croatia—he was more than a 
leader, the idol of the Croatian people—when after the 
World War, Pashich appeared as Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the triple Jugo-Slav kingdoms, denounced to me in the 
strongest terms the corruption and venality of the “ Serbian 
Cavour,” and even more severely the treacheries he had 
tolerated on the part of his son. I can only repeat that the 
Serbian statesman’s life when on holiday in Bohemia was 
of quite Spartan simplicity. He kept no servants, took his 
meals as unostentatiously as possible in one of the more 
modest restaurants, and rarely entertained any guests. His 
one interest appeared to be to remain as much in the back¬ 
ground as he could. 

Of course he did not manage to extinguish himself com¬ 
pletely. Who could pass him without noticing that long 
head with its white patriarchal beard, the keen if some¬ 
what shifty eyes ? He looked like a man of significance, 
and even more like a man of many secrets. 

People are accustomed to worship success. Pashich, 
whose policy was to achieve great results in the World War, 
came to be known in the last years of his fife as “ the 
Cavour of Serbia,” in view of his success in uniting the 
Jugo-Slavs. The comparison was exaggerated. Personally 
there was nothing about him that was reminiscent of 
Cavour. The great Piedmontese used to call himself “ the 
Italian with a child’s rosy cheeks and smile ” ; he had 
a brilliant tongue and was familiar with most of the lan¬ 
guages of Western Europe ; he was a man of intellect, in 
close touch with his time, and with a good knowledge not 
only of history and economics, but also of natural history ; 
and in addition he was experienced in the graces of the 
salon, » 
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Pashich was quite the reverse. In the first place he did 
not speak a single language fluently. When I told some of 
his countrymen that I had difficulty in making him under¬ 
stand either German—the foreign language he knew best— 
or French, they told me that he spoke even his mother- 
tongue, Serbian, somewhat haltingly and incorrectly. 
They put this down to the fact that having been born in the 
frontier town of Zaicar, he might be regarded more as a 
Bulgar than a Serb. In Parliament, too, he was a poor 
speaker. Personally I found that, far from being a polished 
conversationalist like Cavour, he was lacking in culture and 
had no solid grounding in either law, state-craft or economics. 
An engineer by profession, he was in character wholly a 
peasant. He was the son of a farmer and remained a 
countryman all his life, though he was full of sound common 
sense and understanding of his fellow-men. His rustic 
cunning was supplemented by the mysterious closeness of 
the conspirator. A semi-Oriental, he was meditative to the 
point of moroseness, always on the watch. Such was the 
impression he made upon me during our walks and meals, 
either together or in the company of the cultured Vesnich, 
the Serbian Minister in Paris, who also spent many summers 
in Marienbad. 

What was the secret of this statesman ? He had taken to 
politics as a duck takes to water. He knew better than any 
other man the soul of his people and the weakness of his 
adversaries in both national and international struggles. 
When the Obrenovich dynasty ascended the throne in the 
person of King Milan, Pashich realised that they would not 
be able to hold it. Milan, the paid policeman of the Ball- 
platz, was a frivolous gambler and rake. Pashich, on the 
other hand, was a man of sober private life and enormous 
industry, and was more attached to distant Russia than to 
neighbouring Austria-Hungary. To him Russia was the 
great protecting power of the Slavs, and Pashich—not only 
a Slav to the core, but also an orthodox Christian—regarded 
Russia as the “ Ark ” at once of the Slavs and of Chris¬ 
tianity. Of course, as founder and leader of the pro- 
Russian Radical Party, it was under the Obrenovich.es 
that he took the helm of the State; but under them too he 
was threatened with prison and even death, which he 
escaped by flight. 

In Marienbad I also met occasionally Georgevich, the 
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former Serbian Prime Minister and confidant of King 
Alexander Obrenovich, wlio told me an amusing story 
about himself and his keenest enemy. In the days of 
Georgovich’s Premiership, Pashich, after an attempt 
against the life of King Milan, was suspected of complicity 
and thrown into prison. Later he turned the tables on his 
opponent when, as Prime Minister, he sent him to prison in 
his turn. “ When I was to go to prison,” Georgevich went 
on, “ Pashich considerately advised me to select the cell he 
had occupied himself. ‘ My dear Vladan,’ he said, ‘ this 
cell is a roomy one. You’ll be able to walk up and down in 
comfort, and even read and write, and sometimes perhaps 
think of me.’ ” 

Retiring as Pashich was, he did from time to time 
unburden himself to me of complaints against Austria, and 
in accordance with his reserved nature did so with hardly 
any show of emotion. Of course an experienced listener 
could see that inside he was silently boiling over, and he 
clenched his fists as he talked. 

We were not always alone together ; sometimes, for 
instance, Vcsnich was also present, sometimes Patshu, the 
financial minister, or Milanovich, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. All three were better talkers than Pashich himself: 
Patshu was passionate and natural, Vesnich cultivated 
and moderate, Milanovich always calculating and cun¬ 
ningly smiling. 

Long before the crisis of the Bosnian annexation in the 
autumn of 1908, the complaints against the Hapsburg 
monarchy, which these gentlemen accused of wanting to 
stifle Serbia, had begun. But these Serbians were imbued 
all the time with a proud feeling that their land would not 
die, however ardently their great neighbour mighL work 
for its overthrow. Austria-Hungary might try to put 
difficulties in the way of a commercial treaty ; but the 
success or failure of this did not involve the life or death of 
Serbia. Serbia’s Austro-Hungarian market for corn and 
cattle might disappear under exorbitant import duties ; 
but in spite of the high cost of transport, they had already 
opened for themselves markets in Western Europe: Belgium, 
Holland, England. The Serbs met the competition from 
Austrian and Hungarian agriculturists, which was trying 
to check the importation of Serbian cattle and meat, with 
the threat to boycott Austro-Hungarian manufacturers. 
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“ Luckily,” Patshu said on one occasion, “ we hit upon 
the idea of offering our cattle and meat to Egypt. We are 
building steamers to carry it from Salonica to Alexandria. 
Up to a short time ago our farmers did not even know 
where Egypt was. But necessity is a good schoolmaster. 
When we find ourselves in difficulties with the Hapsburg 
monarchy, we turn our eyes to France, Switzerland, and 
England, and open our gates to the produce of the West, 
and this can be done without political consequences.” 

The threat of Count Goludiovski, the leading statesman 
of Austria-Hungary, to force Serbia to order guns from 
Skoda in Polena instead of Schneider in Creuzot had roused 
the Serbians to the pitch of preferring resistance to 
submission. 

“ At any rate there’s no need for us to cringe before 
Austria-Hungary like a doomed and desperate nation,” the 
Serbian Ministers told me. 

The unnatural extent to which Central Europe’s tariff 
protection against Serbia had grown, was made clear to me 
by Pashich, when he told me that wheat could be sent from 
Belgrade to London for a franc less per ton than to 
Budapest. 

Among the grievances of the Serbian statesmen was to be 
heard again and again an expression of the wounded feel¬ 
ings of King Peter, whose interpreters they were. The 
King had been on the throne for years, but had not yet 
been allowed to visit any of the great rulers of Europe. 
King Edward’s attitude of estrangement had set the 
fashion. Not even his brother-in-law, Victor Emanuel III, 
would see him, nor his father-in-law, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro. True, it was not long before King Peter was 
able to visit Sofia, but there the British Minister, Sir George 
Buchanan, was advised at King Edward’s suggestion to 
absent himself from all ceremonies held in honour of the 
King of Serbia. 

Naturally, King Peter did all he could to visit the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, if only for the reason that what¬ 
ever visits he might wish to pay in Central or Western 
Europe, he would find it difficult to avoid Austrian 
territory. In view of the Emperor’s persistent refusal, 
Peter had to turn his eyes eastward. Since the Hofburg 
at Vienna refused to receive the regicide king within its 
walls, in 1910 Peter consoled himself with Abdul Hamid’s 
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permission to receive his homage in the Yilclis Kiosk. After 
the Serbian statesmen had convinced themselves that the 
time was ripe for a visit by their sovereign to the neighbour¬ 
ing great Power, and had already agreed that it should take 
place at the castle of Buda Ofen, consent to the reception 
by His Apostolic Majesty was continually being withheld. 
Fresh excuses were constantly invented in Vienna and 
Ofcn ; sometimes the Emperor’s ill-health, sometimes 
awkward political circumstances. 

In 19io King Peter made it known that he would like to 
congratulate the Emperor on his eightieth birthday, and 
the latter not wishing to have the peace of his summer 
holiday at Isclil disturbed by what at best could only be a 
trying conventional visit, King Peter was asked to come to 
Vienna in the autumn. But this visit too did not material¬ 
ise, and the Emperor of Austria and King of Serbia 
actually never met. Behind all this loomed the figure of 
King Edward. The Serbian statesmen were also emphatic 
in declaring that the Emperor of Austria’s attitude con¬ 
tributed towards barring the doors of other Royal houses to 
their king. 

As 1 have already mentioned, I also occasionally saw 
Dr. Vladan Gcorgevich, the former Prime Minister (who 
was still reputed to be a friend of Austria), and also the 
former Minister, Vulcasin Petrovich, whose views were 
similar. But I frequently heard even these friends of 
Austria denounce the policy of the J Ballplatz as treacherous. 
Had Austria-Hungary entered her neighbour’s territory 
to establish order after the King’s murder, she would 
have found no lack of supporters ready to rush into 
her arms. But this opportunity the Hapsburgs had allowed 
to slip by, and now the truth of Schiller’s words was shown : 

Was man von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 

Gibt Keine Ewigkeit zuriick. 

It is from this time that the furtive enmity of the south 
Slav kingdom against the Hapsburg monarchy dates, and 
to Pashich was to be granted the satisfaction of digging the 
grave of an empire with centuries of history behind it. The 
pettiness of his opponents made him great. Austria- 
Hungary treated her small neighbour with complete lack of 
generosity. The Hungarian magnates, reactionaries, and 
agrarians intervened fatally in the world’s affairs. Serbia, a 
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wholly agrarian country dependent on the export of its 
cattle, and especially of its pigs, was to be cut off from its 
great neighbouring market owing to the selfishness of the 
Hungarian landowners, and so the enmity, fanned by the 
Serbian Radicals, increased from day to day. Pashich told 
me repeatedly and with deep feeling that more than one 
Austro-Hungarian Minister m Belgrade had treated the 
Serbian statesmen with condescension. Pie never tired of 
denouncing their overbearing conduct. 


I have no doubt that the Austrian police, who always 
maintained strict surveillance during King Edward’s visits, 
kept an eye also on Pashich. It was their endeavour to 
protect the King from any attempt upon his life. It was 
not sufficient therefore that their watch should be confined 
to the time of his actual presence. It began long before. It 
would have been easy for the would-be assassin to have 
bombs already smuggled in and to move about in security 
as a visitor taking the waters. After King Edward had 
been the object of an abortive attack in Brussels, the police 
preferred to do too much rather than too little for the King’s 
protection. Moreover, the tact of the Vienna police 
Minister, Schober, was a guarantee that King Edward 
would not be seriously incommoded. 

With Pashich it was different. The Serbian Prime 
Minister went about fearlessly, and the Austrian authorities 
had no special interest in protecting his life. But having 
been short-sighted enough to regard him as a natural enemy 
of Austria-Hungary, whereas in reality it was only special 
patriotic motives that had made him such, they were 
anxious to know with whom he consorted. I have no 
doubt that I myself was on the black list of those who were 
regularly in Pashich’s company. 

One morning, after we had taken the waters, he invited 
me to drive out with him in a motor-bus to the CafS 
Rubezahl up in the hills. Before we started I saw a man get 
in who seemed to be watching and listening to us. When 
we reached our destination, he sat down at a table next to 
that at which the Serbian statesman and I were having 
lunch. When I drew Pashich’s attention to this he merely 
said, smiling and as usual stroking his long beard, that as 
an old conspirator he was used to such experiences and had 
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had quite a lot in the days of the Obrenoviches. On our 
way back the spy was again on our heels. 


As conspirator and alleged enemy of Austria, Milano- 
vich, the Foreign Minister, was regarded less seriously than 
Pashich. He lived in Maricnbad less inconspicuously than 
his chief and palron. He received in his sitting-room at the 
Hotel Neptun all kinds of guests. There one might meet 
Ilakld Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, Grozier, the 
French Ambassador in Vienna, and others. Just as though 
there were no strain between him and A us t r o-FIungary, he 
attended, like King Edward, the services on the Emperor’s 
birthdays. But not infrequently he opened his heart to 
me, though always with diplomatic moderation. Incom¬ 
parably a better linguist than Pashich, he had travelled 
much and was well acquainted wiLh the numerous states¬ 
men and chancelleries of Europe. 

I saw him in the summer before and the summer after the 
annexation of Bosnia. He told me how sympathetic he had 
found Sir Edward Grey in London when he received him 
in the presence of the Under-Secretary of Slate, Sir Charles 
Hardinge, the chief expert on the Balkan situation, and 
how eager Grey had shown himself for a peaceful develop¬ 
ment of the Balkan countries. He regarded the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary as a terrible 
tragedy, and could not forgive the Ballplatz for the secrecy 
with which this drastic interference in the life of the 
Southern Slav races had been prepared and carried 
through. 



CHAPTER LXXI 

MEETINGS WITH FRANZ KOSSUTH 


jA LTITOUGH, owing 1o his frequent visits to 
Maxienbad, King Edward spent much more 
j —% time in Austria than in Hungary, his connection 
JL Jft^with the latter was very much closer. This dated 
back to his earliest youth. It is true that when Kossuth 
Lajos, the former leader of the Hungaiian revolution, fled 
to London after being sentenced to death by the Hapsburgs, 
and was there being lionised, the Prince of Wales did not 
actually meet him. But the fame of this hero who had 
challenged the century-old dynasty had reached his ears, 
and he knew how he was being feted in England. At that 
time there was much greater sympathy in exalted circles 
for Kossuth, Batthyanyi, and the martyrs of Arad, and for 
the belaurelled but heretical generals like Gorgay, Klapka, 
and Turr, than for the Imperial commanders Windisch- 
gratz and Haynau, who had played the part of 
executioners. 

This view continued into the days of Gladstone’s power, 
and in it the Prince grew up. Moreover, he was personally 
acquainted with a number of Hungarians who had repre¬ 
sented the Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary at the 
London Court. At the house of Count Rudolf Apponyi, 
who lived in London for fifteen years, including the difficult 
periods of the war between Austria and Prussia and that 
between Prussia and France, the Prince had met some of 
the leading men of Hungary. This friendship for Hungary 
was further strengthened, when Count Alois Karolyi—later 
Ambassador to Berlin—spent ten years at the London 
Embassy with his wife, to whom at the Berlin Congress 
Lord Beaconsfield was disposed to give the palm for beauty, 
This introduction to the proud Magyars at the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy was followed by many shooting trips 
to Hungary, where the Prince made the acquaintance of the 
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country’s wealthy magnates, at Bezenee the seat of Count 
(later Prince) Tassilo Fesletits, at stately Kcszthely, after 
deer, or shooting partridges at St. Johann as guest of Baron 
Hirsch, who, in spite of his wealth and friendship with the 
Prince of Wales, was tolerated rather than accepted as an 
equal by his compatriots. 

Now and again too the Prince met Hungarian politicians, 
including some members' of the Independent Party, who 
were by no means well disposed towards the Hapsburgs. 
And having grown up in the service of a constitutional 
monarchy, he must have felt at home when he heard these 
Hungarian patriots speak with pride of their constitution 
as equal if not superior in age to the British, quoting it with 
true Hungarian erudition as the oldest constitution, 
except that of Sicily. These Hungarians with their 
eloquence did their best to ensure that at least in England 
the Magyars should stand higher than the Austrians. 

King Edward knew all about the history of the name of 
Kossuth, knew also that Austria’s star had often enough, 
and especially in Gladstone’s day, been outshone by the 
star of Hungary, that when they were exiles in 1848 Prince 
Metternich had been tolerated while Kossuth Lajos was 
made much of. And no one knew this better than the son of 
the great Kossuth, who took up the struggle for his father’s 
principles, though in diluted form, in Hungary. 

For several years he arranged to be at Karlsbad while 
King Edward was at Marienbad. He was a genuine 
invalid and had difficulty in raising himself from his chair. 
He did not feel very presentable, but he would have regarded 
it as a great triumph if the King, hearing of his presence in 
the neighbouring watering-place, had paid a visit to his 
bedside in Karlsbad, where he occasionally came to visit 
Lord Fisher, Clemenccau, or the beautiful Mrs. Townsend. 

And so for several summers Kossuth came to Karlsbad ; 
and those were days of fierce political struggles in Hungary, 
struggles in which even the crown was at stake. This King 
Edward well knew and he avoided any meeting with a 
leader of the Opposition Party, especially as he was himself 
in Hapsburg territory. When I was with Kossuth in 
Karlsbad and he mentioned the King’s presence in Marien¬ 
bad, I could, from what I knew, hold out no hope of the 
King’s seeing him, and I consoled him with the suggestion 
that when he had left the Opposition for the Government he 
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would find it easier to make his way into the presence of His 
Britannic Majesty. 

At this time I wrote the following: 

In the high-lying “ West-End ” one has an impression of 
having been transported to England. There are English¬ 
men everywhere, and even more English women. In this 
quarter with its setting of foliage there is no trace of the 
busy activity of the town below. Franz Kossuth, the 
leader of the Opposition Coalition, fits well into this English 
quiet. This Hungarian, who believes himself entrusted by 
his people with the mission of watching over Hungary’s 
independence, is in appearance and in character a man of 
the West, half an Englishman. He is resting in the Villa 
Klemrn after a very strenuous political year and his friends 
Count and Countess Benjovsky are with him. 

Kossuth is a pattern of knightly distinction. He has a 
large head carried on broad shoulders, and his face is open 
and radiant. He reminds one of the charm for which his 
father was famous. But there is nothing of the tribune 
about Kossuth the younger. His speech is marked rather 
by its deliberation. He never offends against good form. 
Of all the members of the Hungarian Coalition Opposition 
who marched past the Emperor Francis Joseph at the Hof- 
burg in Vienna, none made such a deep impression upon 
him as Kossuth Ferencz, son of Kossuth Lajos, the former 
dictator. 

Though he knows German well, he speaks it less fluently 
than Hungarian, French, English, or Italian. Having 
been brought up in Turin, he talked to me in Italian, 
interpolating occasionally a French word or English 
quotation. 

It was the time of the dispute between the army leaders, 
supported by the Emperor, and the Independent Party 
led by Kossuth, regarding the language in which military 
commands were to be given. The Independent Party had 
called for the nationalisation of the Hungarian army, but 
the Emperor had thought that consent to this would 
endanger the unity of the Imperial army, which would no 
longer have a common language of command. 

Kossuth said : “ All hope of solving the existing difficulty 
must be given up if the sovereign is opposed to the 
nationalisation of the Hungarian army. Hungarian public 
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opinion on this point is based on strong conviction. Hun¬ 
garian national feeling is not to be controlled by reason, 
and however diplomatic the Ministers to whom the King 
entrusts the Government may be, they can alter nothing. 
The Hungarian character is such that the nation will 
always eagerly grasp the proffered hand of friendship. As 
soon as the Hungarians realise that they are being treated 
with friendliness they will gladly give rein to their loyalty. 
But it is never possible to force Hungarians to renounce 
what they regard as their right by a mere obdurate non 
possumus. 

“ The present Eejervary Government is unconstitutional, 
illegal; and to the Hungarian everything not in accordance 
with the law is null and void. This is a national character¬ 
istic which makes government easy for the ruler who 
abides by the law, and impossible if he oversteps its boun¬ 
daries, even though he take refuge in absolute power.” 

I threw Kossuth into some embarrassment when I taxed 
him with, opposition to the universal suffrage for which the 
individual races in Hungary were striving. He said : 
“ Universal suffrage constitutes only a part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the Independent Party. But the party is not 
disposed to sacrifice national aspirations. The two things 
are compatible. The vast majority of the Hungarian 
people, however, would oppose rights won at the expense 
of national claims. It is patriotism that is the most vigorous 
sentiment of the Hungarian people. The Court’s idea of 
winning allies in the circles of international Socialism 
is dangerous for the monarchical idea, for such allies are 
not permeated by the loyalty to their ruler that inspires the 
Independent Party. A Hungary in which the Socialist 
Party was dominant would have no sympathy with the 
principle of monarchy. But a Hungary independent and, 
in so far as the Hapsburgs are concerned, built up on the 
principle of personal union, would form the strongest 
bulwark of the Crown. The present Cabinet has sinned 
greatly by encouraging the Socialist movement, for the 
nations will never accept general suffrage from the hands of 
the Socialists, who have neither fatherland nor patriotism. 
This gift could only be made acceptable to them by the 
Independent Party. . . .” 

He went on to say that the King of Hungary would do 
well to convince himself that the way of conciliation would 
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be the best for him. He regretted that the King could not 
make up his mind to venture upon a path where he would 
find no one attempting to compromise his prestige or 
rights. Public opinion must be respected, for only thus 
could nation and King maintain in Hungary that unity 
which would consolidate equally the power of the sovereign 
and the welfare of the people. 


Two years later I again met Kossuth in Karlsbad. This 
time he was no longer leader of an Opposition, but Minister 
of Commerce and the most influential figure in the Wekerle 
Cabinet. Once more he was living in the English quarter, 
this time in the Villa Theresa , set well back from the noise of 
the street. On this occasion I wrote the following 
memorandum : 

Karlsbad, 

August 25 th, 1907. 

Living among the English suits Kossuth’s tastes. He 
has always had leanings towards England and speaks 
English fluently. He said to me : 

“You see how hard it is for me to get up from my chair. 
When I’m taking a severe cure, continuous work is not 
good. Clemenceau has a whole staff of assistants, but I 
haven’t brought a single secretary. I had intended to drop 
State business as far as possible, but there’s a lot that must 
be done. And there are all the lelegrams from electors 
. . . often thirty a day.” 

Kossuth had a good deal of opposition to face within his 
own party. To my question whether the Independent 
Party could be regarded as a homogeneous Liberal Party, 
he replied : “ My name is a guarantee that the party 
will remain Liberal so long as I control the progress of 
democracy.” 

He complained that King Edward, who invited guests 
frequently from Karlsbad, such as Clemenceau, Isvolsky, 
and others, had ignored him. 


In the summer of 1909, the Budapest lawyer, Viscontai, 
a member of Kossuth’s party, reminded me that I had 
given the latter to understand that if he was anxious to be 
received by King Edward, there was no obstacle in his way 
this fime. T adv^ed Ih"t Kossuth’s name and hi' 1 ow™ 
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should be entered in King Edward’s visitors’ book at the 
Hotel Weimar and told him I would let Cartwright, the 
British Ambassador, know how much Kossuth would like to 
be received by His Majesty. And so it came about. On 
August 27th the Ambassador telephoned to the Hungarian 
Minister that the King would expect him to lunch the 
following day. Kossuth went on August 28th, about noon, 
accompanied by his secretary, Dr. Peilay, a young 
physician from Karlsbad. He at once called on the 
English Ambassador and went with him to the King. 

His Majesty began by addressing him in German, but on 
the Ambassador’s remarking that the Hungarian spoke 
English fluently, the conversation was continued in 
English. Another Hungarian deputy, Count Johann 
Zachy, was expected, but he had had to leave 
Maricnbad. At table the King sat between his Hungarian 
guest and the Austrian diplomat, Prince Kinsley, who was 
also staying at the Hotel Weimar. The Marquis de Soveral 
and two other members of the Royal suite, seven in all, 
were present. 

When I visited the Minister, who had returned to Karls¬ 
bad in the afternoon, at the Grand Hotel Ott, I could see how 
greatly honoured he felt by the reception the King had 
accorded him, and at the same time that he was dis¬ 
appointed. Though he had been charmed by his exalted 
host’s friendly conversation and distinguished manner, he 
had been disappointed that the King should have studi¬ 
ously evaded any attempt to turn the conversation to the 
subject of political conditions in Hungary. He had 
imagined that the King would—remembering the days 
when Kossuth Lajos had been so lionised in London in 
Palmerston’s day—have shown his appreciation of the 
father’s fame in his conversation with the son, and perhaps 
even have approved the policy which had been so little 
welcome to the King of Hungary. 

King Edward, however, previously informed by his 
Ambassador about events in Hungary, refrained from any 
comment on the political situation in the Dual Monarchy, 
for his delicate tact forbade him the slightest infringement 
of his duty to the monarch whose territory he was visiting. 
I heard shortly afterwards from Prince Kinsky, also, that 
the King had not spoken a single word on the subject of 
foreign politics. 
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CHAPTER LXXII 

KONIGSWART, NEAR MARIENBAD 

K ING EDWARD’S interest as Prince of Wales in 
Konigswart Castle was the outcome of his friend¬ 
ship, begun in Paris and Biarritz, with Prince 
Richard and Princess Pauline Mettemich. 
Prince Richard, the son of the famous Chancellor, was 
Ambassador in Paris from the end of 1859 until August 
1870, during which period the Prince of Wales frequently 
met both him and his gifted wife, whose high spirits 
appealed strongly to him. 

Later there were meetings with Prince Richard and even 
more with Princess Pauline in Austria and Hungary. 
Prince Richard died before the Prince of Wales first 
visited Marienbad, and Princess Pauline never again re¬ 
sided at Konigswart. The castle had become the property 
of Richard’s brother, Prince Paul, with whose wife, 
Melanie, Princess Pauline was not on friendly terms. The 
Prince of Wales occasionally drove over from Marienbad to 
call on Prince Paul and his beautiful wife—she was much 
more beautiful than Princess Pauline, but far less brilliant. 
He was also interested in the art collections which the old 
Chancellor and Princess Pauline had stored at the castle, 
and which were already known to him by reputation. He 
now became a frequent visitor, sometimes shooting in the 
vicinity of the castle, and sometimes dining there and 
enjoying the most famous of all Rhenish wines, grown on 
the Metternich property of Johannisberg. 

At Konigswart he also met from time to time the Due 
d’Orl&tns, to whose family he was attached by a friendship 
of long standing. This friendship, however, did not survive 
the Boer War. The Duke, pandering to the demagogic pro- 
Boer attitude of French public opinion, had somewhat 
tactlessly permitted himself to applaud some caricatures 
which threw ridicule upon the aged Queen Victoria. As 
the Duke was a frequent guest at Konigswart, Edward VII, 
during his visits to Marienbad subsequent to his accession, 
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thought it well to keep away from the castle, and did not 
again set foot inside it, though he several times took tea in 
Bad Konigswart, which lay between the castle and 
Marienbad. 

We often went down to the CMteau, a white straggling 
building in the Italian style, red-roofed and so ivy-grown 
that the walls were quite green. From a distance wooded 
hills look down on the scene. The CMteau lies in the 
middle of a huge park as in the centre of a green island. 
Old lime-trees ana sycamores beckon us to rest in their 
shade on the benches placed beneath them. Under these 
trees, some of which are centuries old, the great Chancellor 
often strolled pensively, bowed down by the cares of an 
Empire. His foot trod the soft, smooth turf. ... A 
ghostly birch tree seems to beckon as if it would like to 
whisper secrets of those by-gone days, when Metternich 
meant Austria, Germany, Europe. . . . 

While everything seems to sleep in the torrid sun all 
around the park, there is busy life within its green sanctuary. 
Butterflies flutter, beetles hum, flowers bloom, and the blue 
dome of the sky crowns a delightful idyll. Was there, then, 
never a year 1848, never a March 13th ? 

Since that black period many years have passed ; it seems 
forgotten. . . . This place is no longer the fulcrum of 
world government. . . . The spirit of the past century 
swept from Konigswart to Friedrichsruh over the bodies of 
victims, over old parchments, over the old order of things. 
But here in the castle the time-honoured, more spacious 
traditions of the house of Metternich have returned. . . . 
On the facade of the building, before which a fountain 
plays, is the family coat of arms . . . We notice 
symbols of the chase : antlers, an animal pierced by an 
arrow—the noble sport has its adepts here. Repeatedly, as 
in the evenings we strolled through the forest which lies 
between Konigswart and Marienbad, we met the Prince’s 
charming daughter, Princess Pauline (Titi) Metternich, now 
married to Prince Thurn and Taxis. She wore a shooting 
costume and carried a rifle. Gamekeepers were waiting 
for her, for she was going after roebuck. Sometimes she 
had the good luck to shoot a stag. Her delicate hand 
which played the violin so well, also handled the deadly 
weapon with assurance, and in the dewy dark the Princess 
would return with her bag to the castle. 
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The house, which State Chancellor Mettcrnich had 
restored in 1839, was comfortably furnished and practised 
a noble hospitality. The purple and gold of a past which 
had culminated in the famous Chancellorship, formed the 
setting of distinguished and animated gatherings. Interest¬ 
ing people from all over the world were welcomed. 
The princes of the earth came and went at Konigswart. 
The Shah of Persia, MuzafFer-ed-Din, had feasted here and 
shot, not only deer, but also silver coins which were thrown 
into the air for him. Members of the former Royal family 
of France had played tennis here, Duke Philip of Orleans 
annually doing penance at the waters of Marienbad. 

And so East and West met in this Bohemian castle in 
which the all-powerful Metternich had once accepted the 
homage of the King of France and of Mehemet Ali. 

Old memories were revived. The grandmother of the 
last prince Clemens Metternich, Princess Melanie, by her 
maiden name of Zichy-Ferraris and her descent, reminded 
us of that rare and lovely woman who had been the third 
and last wife of the great Chancellor. Princess Melanie, 
since the death of her husband, lived usually at Johannisberg 
on the Rhine. The Princess, who even late in life preserved 
a distinguished and handsome appearance, is represented 
in an early portrait which in its beauty reminds one of the 
late Empress Elisabeth. 

A breath of the First Empire seems still to cling to this 
room, which was also the study of Prince Paul’s father, the 
Chancellor. . . . 

The spirit of the Congress of Vienna haunts these apart¬ 
ments. The paintings of Lampi and Lawrence seem to 
bring the walls alive. We are faced by the original of the 
famous Metternich portrait by Lawrence. The Chancellor 
is represented in his robes of State, solemn and haughty, 
idealised, with just a little too much of the Olympian in the 
clean-shaven face, his left hand holding an important 
State document. 

Metternich’s contemporaries look down from these walls. 
The cautious and searching gaze of Pope Pius VII, and of 
Cardinal Consalvi who was with the Chancellor at the 
Congress of Vienna. . . . 

A few steps further on one sees the souvenirs of 
Princess Pauline Metternich, who resided here before 
Princess Melanie. One remembers the charmingly original 
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parties she gave when her husband was Ambassador in 
Paris, in which King Edward as Prince of Wales took part. 
Her experiences in the French capital continue to endure 
here, . . . The Second Empire rises before us in all that 
glamour which strove to outshine the First. Here 
Napoleon I and Napoleon III complement one another. 
The originals of figures and costumes in Rostand’s Aiglon 
hang from these walls; relics of the Bonaparte family, such 
as a Gobelins tapestry showing Napoleon’s head, the wash¬ 
basin of the first Bonaparte, and other things he used at 
Elba ; the bonbonnUre of Queen Hortense—the portrait of 
the Duke of Reichstadt together with his sword, his walking- 
stick, and toys ; the shoe which graced the tiny foot of 
Madame Tallien, who entranced three men and made 
history. . . . And there a dagger jewelled with fake stones, 
which Napoleon III once slipped into the hands of Princess 
Pauline at a masked ball. . . . The desk of Dumas pere, 
inkstained and worn, and also the manuscript of a com¬ 
position by Richard Wagner dedicated to Princess 
Pauline .... One of the bombs thrown by Orsini, 
which did not explode. 

Would the third Napoleon not have occupied a prouder 

? osition in history if that bomb had destroyed him ? . . . 

'here we see a leather valise. Prince Paul, the pleasantest 
of guides, tells us that his brother, Prince Richard, when, 
with Cavaliere Nigra he helped the Empress Eugenie to 
escape from the Tuileries, carried away the unhappy 
woman’s jewels in this bag. Between the dates represented 
by these two groups of souvenirs came that of Metternich’s 
downfall, symbolised by a number of caricatures from the 
fatal year 1848. 

Many of these valuable relics had already been arranged 
in a sort of museum by the old Chancellor, but most of the 
real treasures of the house were scattered over the private 
apartments of the Mettemich family, which were not 
accessible to the general public. The castle also housed a 
valuable library, the chief glory of which was a Lope de 
Vega MS. 

And we must not forget that other treasure-house in the 
cellars. The most precious piece in this collection was grown 
on the vine-clad hills of Johannisberg. ... I met at 
Konigswart the famous pianist, Albert Grunfeld, who 
delighted in the delicate vintage, which seemed to inspire 
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his touch when after lunch he drew divine music from the 
piano. He differed in his appreciation of the world-famed 
wine from Princess Hatzfeld, an American, n£e Huntington, 
less deeply versed in the lore of wines. When I whispered 
to her to try the celebrated Johannisberg, she ashed : “ A 
South African wine ? ” 

The head of the Metternich family is always Count of 
Konigswart and Feudal Lord of Johannisberg, so that our 
memories of the hospitable castle of Konigswart may well 
allot a place of honour to the Chdteau Johannisberg. 



CHAPTER LXXIII 
THE SUM TOTAL 


People who pretend to be important—-German idol-worship—The 
duties of a publicist—Contacts with Austrians and Hungarians. 

H OWEVER disjointed this work may appear in 
so far as it is composed of different sections 
describing meetings with individuals, and 
setting forth their several opinions and sugges¬ 
tions, it is automatically welded into a whole by the fact 
that it reflects the mood of an epoch. And however 
regrettable it may now seem that certain men in power, 
men of by no means outstanding intellect, should with 
portentous self-sufficiency have claimed an infallibility 
of opinion which could only have been justified by the 
closest familiarity with the Weltgeist, we must accept this 
as a universal phenomenon of the pre-war period. 

One of these personalities was the vacillating Wilhelm II 
of Germany, who trumpeted to the world the secrets which, 
as he imagined, had been imparted to him on some Mount 
Sinai of his own imagining, or on the parade grounds of his 
army. He travelled from city to city, from country to 
country, patronisingly patting the backs of the powerful as 
if he were the King of Kings, His was the image, with the 
menacing steely glance, upward twirled moustache, 
warrior’s spiked helmet or sailor’s cap, sword or trident, 
which loomed in the background, and often also the fore¬ 
ground, of all contemporary events. 

The tendency to idol-worship was still so deeply in¬ 
grained in Germany that the wave of inventions on whose 
crest the world seemed to be sweeping forward to a happier 
era completely failed to engulf the Imperial phantom, but 
rather lifted it to the skies—the “ Sun-Emperor,” a gracious 
and transfigured paladin of all learning, art and invention. 
Thus did the German nation sin against its own genius, its 
own great men, the thinkers and poets of the past, all of 
whom, Kant, Schiller, Beethoven, had preached the 

°8a 
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brotherhood of man. Under the flag of Pan-Germanism 
were raised altars to the Imperator, offending the sensi¬ 
bilities of other nations less inclined to the cult of Caesar, 
and awakening in them an echo of alarm. This echo is 
discernible enough in the pages of the present work. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that beside the healing waters and 
beneath the fragrant forests of Bohemia the souls of a few 
chosen spirits vaguely felt what might be coming and 
vibrated to the anxieties of the time. 

The author of this book served his epoch as a journalist. 
This task did not consist in picking up superfluities and 
sensations, but rather in listening to vital facts, noting all 
that was most individual and most general, in sympathising 
with the anxious and co-operating with the active. Such 
is the essence of journalism. 

The writer intended, however, to render clearly and 
temperately what he had witnessed, to report in his paper, 
with none of the flowery and pretentious subjectivism of 
the usual newspaper leader, what those who worked at the 
“ loom of time ,Sl had told him, for those who had eyes to 
see and ears to hear. During the ten years which pre¬ 
ceded the Great War, and particularly during the summers 
King Edward spent in Bohemia, I reported, not at the 
orders of my employers, but as a free-lance, an observer 
filled with dark forebodings, all the information I could 

S ick up among the motley crowd that surrounded the 
ohemian springs, all the ideas or illusions I could glean 
from the minds of the leaders—and misleaders !—whether 
members of various Parliaments, Cabinet Ministers, diplo¬ 
mats, powerful financiers or influential members of the 
intelligentsia. 

In this book I have made the representatives of the 
Entente camp the chief speakers. It already seemed to me 
more important to listen to the voices of those with whom 
the decision would rest when the fateful challenge came. 

But I was also in constant touch with such authoritative 
Austrians and Germans as happened to be at Marienbad 
and Karlsbad. An Austrian in the old pre-war, as also in 
the modern post-war sense of the word, I was involved by 
birth and tradition—a tradition at that time still influential 
—in the tangled complications of the Austrian mentality. 
There were many Austrian and Hungarian deputies with 
1 “ Am sausenden Webestuhl der Zeit” (Goethe, Faust, Part I). 
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whom in those years I filed past the nymphs of the Miihl- 
brunnen and Kreuzbrunnen and with whom, when my cup was 
filled, I strolled towards the forests. 

Many of these men seemed to have little preoccupation 
with the rest of the world. They found complete satisfac¬ 
tion within the comfortably narrow limits of their nation¬ 
ality and language. The weeks allotted them for getting 
rid of their superfluous fat were not used to rinse away also 
the dregs of their mental prejudices, and possibly make 
room for the conception that beyond the outposts of 
Bohemia or Hungary, or even within them, men lived who 
also had some right to bring their aspirations to the bar of 
the world’s court. 



CHAPTER LXXIV 
THE TRANSFORMED WORLD 


The Czech rule —Kaiserpark and Geysir Park —Edward VII and 

Masaryk. 

W HAT I have been telling in my book happened 
before the Great War. Now it is in a com¬ 
pletely changed world that the fountains of 
Karlsbad ana Marienbad flow. What used to 
be German—yet hospitably ready to welcome men and 
women from all latitudes—is now Czechoslovakian. Great 
moral changes have been wrought in Western Bohemia. 
Once, to hear the Czech accent here was a refreshing 
change, one among the many Slav idioms that were heard. 
There were perhaps more Polish and Russian visitors to the 
springs than Czechs. To-day the Czechs are masters ; 
they have in the course of a decade accustomed themselves 
to their supremacy and have learned to value the attain¬ 
ment of their national independence with increasing 
modesty. There is less and less of the overbearing spirit, 
offensive self-assurance which marked the first years of 
their “ emancipation.” Perhaps it is the teaching and 
example of the first President of their Republic, who, 
firm in his philosophic composure, is training them to 
behave in a manner more worthy of their good fortune. 

In the early days of the newly created Czechoslovakian 
Republic—as happens after all revolutions—the exagger¬ 
ated dislike of everything that represented the past vented 
itself in wild megalomania and violent refashioning of 
history. In these upheavals there are certain differences of 
degree, but the essentials are the same. When Chrisitanity 
superseded the paganism of antiquity, the members of the 
new faith in eager haste covered the head of many a pagan 
goddess with the veil of the Madonna ; ancient temples 
were turned into Christian basilicas. Why should the Czechs 
have behaved differently after the Hapsburg downfall. 
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for which they had in a great measure been respon¬ 
sible ? They changed Pressburg into Bratislava and 
crushed to powder the statue of the Hungarian Queen 
Maria Theresa. 

The same thing occurred at Karlsbad. There the monu¬ 
ment of Emperor Francis Joseph had been erected less than 
ten years before, but it was the authorities who made 
changes here, and authorities are never as blindly incensed 
as the populace. They contented themselves with removing 
the bronze statue of the old Emperor, who was both a 
gentleman and a Philistine, and they may perhaps one of 
these days sell it to Bad Gastein, where his memory and that 
of the Hapsburg dynasty have not yet been effaced. In the 
beautiful Kaiserpark, where in the course of years multitudes 
of sufferers and care-free visitors used to drink their coffee, 
after the first cup and morning walk, under the many 
bright mushroom-shaped sunshades, changes were intro¬ 
duced in a more moderate spirit. The word Kaiser was 
changed to Geysir, and the Geysir Park is now as popular as 
was formerly the Kaiserpark. But who is going to worry 
about a change of name? As of old, assignations are 
arranged for the Kaiserpark; Kaiser and Geysir both have 
territorial rights in these Bohemian forests, for legend has 
it that the hot geysir was discovered by the Emperor 
Charles IV, while hunting a stag which fell into the water 
and was scalded. 

In this same region of the Bohemian hot springs, where 
the Hapsburgs have had to pay tribute to the new era by 
having their memory eradicated as far as possible, another 
cruel decree of destiny was enforced. Where one sultry 
summer night, the final conspiracy of the two great 
generals in favour of war and victory was hatched in the 
names of Hapsburg and Hohenzollem, only five years later 
the flags of tire two dynasties, so often allied, were hauled 
down from the heights of the Aberg and the Hans Heiling 
and dragged through the dust. Where was the fame of 
Bismarck and of Moltke, who had once bathed here, as had 
many Prussian Kings staying at the ancient Hotel gum 
goldenen Schild ? And where is the glory of the Romanovs, 
the greatest of whom had once worked here at his lathe ? 

Sic transit gloria mundi might be inscribed over the portals 
of this world-famed spa. The fame of all these princes is 
effaced by that of Edward VII and Masaryk, of whom the 
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one was supposed to have mobilised the whole world in 
order to “ encircle ” Germany, while the other completed 
this act of destruction by overthrowing the realm of the 
Hapsburgs. King Edward is no more; but the first 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic, correctly informed 
by his world-wide connections that the names “ Prague ” 
and “ Hradschin ” convey less to the five continents than 
“ Karlsbad ” and “ Sprudel,” has acquired the habit of 
pitching his summer tent from time to time for a few weeks 
on the banks of the Tepl River, not so much in order to 
strengthen the excellent constitution he has inherited as to 
be useful to the State, whose head he is, by fostering the 
international connections facilitated here by the conflux 
of so many nations. 



CHAPTER LXXV 


EPILOGUE TO KING EDWARD’S SEVEN 
SUMMERS IN THE BOHEMIAN SPAS 

Abbot Helmer of Tepl reports on his personal relations with His 
Majesty King Edward VII. 

T HE year 1909 was the last of King Edward’s seven 
seasons in the Bohemian spas. By the summer of 
igio he was destined to rest in the tomb of his 
forefathers. But the memory of the many visits 
paid by the most welcome of all Royal guests was long kept 
green. When, in Austria, one met dignitaries of State and 
Church who had once belonged to the King’s circle, they 
had all sorts of characteristic things to tell about him. But 
many a desk and many lips have up to now remained 
closed which perhaps some day may open again. Mean¬ 
while the Abbot of Tepl has graciously consented to open 
his desk for me, and Prince Liechtenstein to talk. 

On a September day of 1931, when I was the guest of the 
Abbot of Tepl, he showed me the following memoranda: 

“ Report of my personal relations with His Majesty 
King Edward VII of England. 

“ His Majesty had already as heir apparent been a 
visitor once or twice to the springs of Marienbad. 

“As King he came for the first time in 1903, still a 
comparative invalid. On that occasion His Majesty had 
asked that all receptions and official presentations should 
be dispensed with. In the following year the King came 
again and received the return visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. When the King arrived at Marienbad before 
this extremely important occasion he was received by 
prominent public men at the station, and it was then that 
I first had the honour of addressing an official speech to 
His Majesty. I again spoke to the King in the station 
waiting-room while we were awaiting the arrival of the 
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Emperor, and I was also invited to the State banquet which 
King Edward gave in honour of his guest. The King most 
kindly promised that he would visit the Abbey of Tepl, 
which he had already seen but only en passant. A few days 
later he arrived unannounced, accompanied only by a few 
gentlemen of his suite, and allowed me to show him round 
the church, the abbey building, the library, and the 
museum. 

“ Two days before the birthday of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph (August 18th) the British Ambassador in Vienna, 
who was also staying at Marienbad, came to my apartment 
there and informed me that His Majesty wished to be 
present at the special Mass which was to be celebrated in 
honour of the occasion. All the details of the ceremony 
were discussed. The King wished to be received at the 

E ortals of the church and conducted to reserved seats 
etween the altar and the ordinary pews, together with the 
Ambassador and his suite. The Kang’s wishes were exactly 
carried out. 

“ After the High Mass—in my capacity as host and 
patron of the church—I received His Majesty at the en¬ 
trance, assisted by a large body of the priesthood, and 
accompanied him to his seat. I then conducted the service 
for His Majesty the Emperor (the Te Deum and a solemn 
benediction). Then I again escorted His Majesty back to 
the door of the church. This same ceremony was repeated 
in the following years on every 18th of August until the 
year x 909, when the King was at Marienbad for the last time. 
The King appeared at these celebrations in the uniform 
of a British field-marshal, wearing the Order of the Garter 
and a high Austrian order, or in the uniform of the Austrian 
Hussar Regiment of which he was honorary Colonel. 

“ On August 18th, 1904, King Edward gave a banquet 
in honour of His Majesty the Emperor, to which, besides 
the British Ambassador in Vienna, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in London and the gentlemen of the Royal 
suite, several public men of Marienbad and myself had 
been invited. This banquet was also repeated every year, 
including 1909. I always sat next to His Majesty. During 
the meal itself, and particularly in the course of the 
ensuing reception, he frequently spoke of the political 
situation in Europe, and it was obvious from his remarks 
that the King placed great personal confidence in me. 
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“ In the year 1905, the King was again—a few days 
before the 18th of August—formally received by us and we 
were invited to the banquet. In the morning His Majesty 
attended the official service. On the same day, according 
to custom, the names of the newly appointed members of 
the Austrian Herrenhaus (House of Lords) were published 
in the official gazette, and I found my name among them. 
When His Majesty heard the news at midday, he sent his 
aide-de-camp Ponsonby to me to congratulate me on this 
honour, and at the same time sent me the insignia of the 
C.V.O. His Majesty expressed his wish that I should wear 
the order at the banquet that evening, adding in jest that, 
though he was aware that an Austrian had to obtain the 
permission of his monarch to accept and wear a foreign 
distinction, I might wear this order at once in the presence 
of him who had bestowed it on me and he would guarantee 
that no difficulties would arise. 

“ I took the opportunity to invite His Majesty to 
luncheon one day at the Abbey of Tepl if his doctor would 
allow it. His Majesty accepted and came to luncheon 
with a number of his suite and some distinguished members 
of English society, who were taking the waters at Marien- 
bad. We had decorated the great banqueting hall of the 
Abbey suitably to the occasion. His Majesty seemed very 
pleased with everything and conversed most affably with 
several of the fathers of the Abbey. This luncheon party, 
too, was repeated every year up to and including 1909, and 
in some of the years the King even came a second time 
to lunch or tea ( Taus) at Tepl. 

“ In 1905, when bidding us farewell, His Majesty invited 
me to visit him in London. I did so at the end of May, 1906, 
and spent some weeks in England. On the second day of 
my visit I was received in audience by the King at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace and invited to go to Windsor Castle the 
following week. With the Honourable Edward Stonor, 
whom the King had delegated to accompany me, I went 
to Windsor and was immediately received by Plis Majesty, 
with whom I found several gentlemen of his household, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, the Portuguese Minister 
Marquis de Soveral, and Dr. Nansen. Queen Alexandra 
with some of her laches-in-waiting, as well as the four elder 
children of the Prince of Wales, also appeared. 

" After the presentation, Their Majesties talked to me 
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for a considerable time, the Queen in particular being 
extremely kind and expressing her gratitude for all that 
we had done to make the King’s visits to Marienbad so 
pleasant. The King then personally took me over the 
Castle, particularly over the library and the various 
sections of the museum. His Majesty himself explained 
things everywhere and the heads of the various depart¬ 
ments, who had been notified, acted as cicerones. Finally 
the King took me to St. George’s Chapel. We then went to 
luncheon, at which a number of senior officers of the 
Japanese Admiralty were present. His Majesty most 
courteously excused himself, for in the afternoon he had 
sprained his ankle and was in great pain. Accompanied 
by some of the equerries I visited the various sights of 
Windsor, Windsor Park, the Mausoleum where the King’s 
parents were interred, and finally Eton College, which was 
celebrating Founder’s Day. Late in the afternoon there 
was an entertainment in Windsor Park near the river, at 
which Their Majesties with their retinue and the Royal 
grandchildren assisted. On this occasion again, I was 
honoured by extreme kindness and friendliness on the part 
of the King and Queen. 

“ In the following year when he came to Tepl Abbey the 
King conferred upon me the K.C.V.O. 

“ In 1906, some partridge shooting was arranged for His 
Majesty and his guests over the Abbey coverts near the 
little town of Neumarkt. His Majesty invited me to 
accompany him in his car and to remain near him during 
the shoot. After the bag had been collected His 
Majesty graciously accepted some of the partridges that 
had been shot and they figured on the menu of a dinner¬ 
party he gave to some of his friends. 

“ A similar shoot took place again in 1908. 

“ On the occasion of his visits to Tepl Abbey, His 
Majesty also honoured various ecclesiastical officials of the 
Abbey (the prior, the librarian, the inspector of the springs 
of Marienbad) and also the head forester and head 
gardener. In the latter instance he intended to show his 
appreciation of the manner in which the preserves and 
gardens of the Abbey were kept. 

“ I must mention that His Majesty always made a point 
of introducing me to the prominent men who visited him in 
Marienbad; for instance, Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
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Haldane, Slatin Pasha, etc. He would either drive to 
Tepl with them or invite me to dinner at Marienbad. 

“ His Majesty said repeatedly, also in the presence of 
other people : 4 See what good friends we have become,’ 
and when he handed me the order I mentioned above, he 
said he wished me to regard it as a special token of his 
esteem and friendship. 

“To my regret I was unable to be present at the 
obsequies of His Majesty in London. But when in the 
summer of 1910 an official memorial service was held for 
the late King at the English church at Marienbad, I 
accepted the invitation of the British chaplain and 
attended the service. 

“ When I was going to Canada in 1913, to take part in 
the Eucharistic Congress, and begged the British Consul- 
General at Prague kindly to give me a letter of introduction 
to facilitate my journey, he gave me a letter which ran 
as follows : 

“ c British Passport Office, Prague. 

“ * His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, Prague. 

“ ( Dear Sir, 

“ ‘ The bearer of this note, Gilbert J. Helmer, K.C.V.O., 
Abbot of the Monastery of Tepl in Bohemia, and a friend 
of the late King Edward VII, is about to visit Canada. 
Anything that you could do to further the object of his 
visit, I should be very grateful for. 

“‘Very truly yours, 

“ ‘ A. Wentworth Forbes, 

“ ‘ H.M.’s Consul.’ 

“ I should also like to add that His Majesty on several 
occasions gave me small souvenirs, such as a silver cigarette 
case with his monogram and many artistic autographed 
photographs of himself, all of which are preserved in the 
Abbey of Tepl in memory of our illustrious guest. His 
Majesty, of course, several times wrote his name in our 
visitors’ book. 

“ I was told several times by some of the distinguished 
men who accompanied the King to the Abbey that many 
wealthy and distinguished people in England would give a 
great deal for the chance to entertain the King at luncheon 
as we were doing. 
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“ Naturally people of high standing often asked me to 
invite them to the Abbey on the day the King came over to 
lunch ; but I always declined to do so, as I did not want to 
burden His Majesty with the presentation of persons who 
might not be agreeable to him, and on these occasions I 
only invited people whose presence His Majesty himself 
desired. 

“ Tepl Abbey, May 7th, 1926.” 

The above notes were written by the Abbot of Tepl for 
the Abbey Archives sixteen years after the King’s death. 
They were intended to testify in later years to the great days 
of Marienbad and of the Abbey, where the great King of 
England had held his Court by the waters which flowed in 
part of the Abbey’s domain—if indeed one can speak of 
“holding Court” when referring to the genial and 
unostentatious manner in which the King handled his 
power. Abbot Helmer has merely written a modest 
chronicle of his meetings with the King, but perhaps he 
might be in a position to tell more of these seasons of inter¬ 
course with Edward VII and his suite, and many piquant 
details might come to light. For instance—and this the 
Abbot himself told me—the occasion when, in 1909, con¬ 
trary to his habit, the King did not arrive at Marienbad by 
train, but left the railway at Eger on the Bohemian frontier 
and proceeded by motor-car, causing his entire suite and 
staff to do likewise. He had only notified the official per¬ 
sonages, the Abbot, the Mayor and the municipal officers 
of Marienbad at the eleventh hour of this change in his 
plans, and sent a message that instead of their meeting him 
at the station he would receive them immediately on his 
arrival at his hotel. This strange course was dictated by 
political motives. 

In the previous autumn, owing to the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and in particular the irregular 
manner in which this annexation had been carried out, a 
certain coolness had arisen between the Ballhausplatz and 
the British Foreign Office. A skirmish had taken place in 
the Press of the respective countries. This difference of 
opinion also formed a sort of sequel to the last visit of King 
Edward to Bad Ischl in 1908, to which the unpleasant 
rumour had been attached that the King, in the course of a 
drive through the forest, had advised the old Emperor to 
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renounce his alliance with Germany. King Edward there¬ 
fore feared that his reception on the part of the population 
of Marienbad might be less friendly than in previous years. 
As a matter of fact, long before his arrival rumours had 
been afloat that the King would not this year pay his annual 
visit to Marienbad. 

So the big-wigs of Marienbad duly assembled at the 
Hotel Weimar , and the King had hardly greeted them when 
a courier of the Emperor Francis Joseph was announced. 
This was Baron Bronn (later Prince Wcikersheim) bearing 
an autograph letter from the Emperor. When the King 
said he would receive the Imperial messenger at once, he 
was told that Baron Bronn did not yet feel ready to appear 
in presence of His Majesty, wishing first to change his 
clothes. Edward VII, however, insisted that the letter should 
be handed to him at once. Then a man in the uniform 
and high boots of the Horse Guards entered the room and 
presented the letter, which the King most graciously 
accepted from his hands. 

The old Emperor was anxious that no sort of strain should 
exist in his relations with the King. It looked as if the 
latter, after the occurrences of the previous summer and 
autumn, had intentionally omitted to visit the Emperor at 
Bad Ischl. Of course it was not known that the Kang had 
indicated to Ischl that he was ready, as on the two previous 
occasions, to visit his Imperial friend on the way to Marien¬ 
bad. The Emperor, however, had not invited the King, 
on the grounds that he was indisposed. But now the 
Emperor, not only in the letter itself but by his choice of 
courier, expressed his great anxiety to preserve the King’s 
friendship, for Baron Bronn, as son by a morganatic mar¬ 
riage of a Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, was of high 
lineage, and that was of some importance in those days. 

The King, with evident satisfaction, read through the 
Emperor’s letter and at once sent a reply, and thus the 
bitter after-taste—if any such existed—of the previous 
year’s events was washed away, and the old cordiality 
between the two rulers was re-established, cordiality which 
in those days of semi-autocracy meant good relations 
between the two nations. The King showed himself no 
less attentive than the Emperor, and sent Sir Sidney 
Greville to Ischl with an autograph letter and a present. 

The Honourable Edward Alexander Stonor, whom the 
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Abbot mentions in his notes, had been attached to him 
during his visit to London. At that time he was an official 
in the House of Lords, where to-day he is Chief Clerk. It 
was a particular distinction for the Abbot to have Stonor, a 
Roman Catholic, allotted to him as cicerone. The King 
thought that he would be able to show the visitor things 
which would particularly interest the exalted ecclesiastical 
dignitary from Bohemia. Stonor was the nephew of a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and when, at their first meet¬ 
ing, the Abbot of Tepl expressed his astonishment that 
many English Catholics of the highest rank had clung to 
their faith down to the present century, Stonor, in panto¬ 
mime, indicated that in the old days some of them had lost 
their heads in doing so. 

The Abbot of Tepl, a man of the world without a trace 
of bigotry, did not scruple when duty and good manners 
demanded it to enter an Anglican church, just as King 
Edward and his entourage never hesitated when occasion 
demanded to enter a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
When, after the murder of King Carlos of Portugal, King 
Edward VII attended a memorial service in a Roman 
Catholic church in London, there was no call for the 
ungracious comment which gained a certain publicity, that 
it was unseemly for the King of England to set foot in a 
Roman Catholic church. 

As I have already said, during the seven summers King 
Edward spent at Marienbad, he attended the solemn ser¬ 
vice celebrated by the Abbot of Tepl at Marienbad every 
18th of August. If there were people who thought that the 
Abbot of Tepl had deliberately kept away from King 
Edward’s obsequies at Westminster Abbey in 1910 to avoid 
having to enter a heretic church, they were mistaken, for he 
attended the memorial service at the Anglican church at 
Marienbad. King Edward, moreover, never felt anything 
but deep distaste for the deplorable insult to the Roman 
Catholic Church contained in the traditional Coronation 
Oath, which every newly crowned King had to take on his 
accession. 
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